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PREFACE. 

When  the  writing  of  the  following  pages  was 
undertaken,  the  idea  of  their  publication  was  very 
far  removed  from  the  writer's  mind;  his  sole  desire 
being  to  recall  faces,  scenes,  and  incidents  of  a 
beautiful  Past.  On  being  rash  enough  to  submit 
them  for  a  friend's  perusal,  the  verdict  was  promptly 
forthcoming  "  You  must  have  it  published." 
Whereupon  by  another  rash  act  they  found  their 
way  to  the  publisher,  thence  into  the  hands  of  the 
reader.  If  the  latter  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
"Old  Country,"  he  may,  perchance,  recall  how 
similar  scenes  and  characters  have  played  a  part  iri 
his  own  youthful  experience.  While,  on  the  othei 
hand,  if  he  has  not  hailed  from  the  Isle  of  Destiny, 
I  hope  he  will  experience  as  much  pleasure  in  read- 
ing this  little  story  from  real  life  as  the  writer  found 
in  recording  it. 

J.J.C. 
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Oh  I  Erin  home  of  lovely  scenes, 
Oh !  Land  of  Love  and  Song, 
In  joy  once  more  my  fond  leans 
On  your's  so  true  and  strong. 


Old  Ireland  Hearts  and  Hands, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INMATES. 

HEN  Erin's  Sons,  so  long  op- 
pressed and  downtrodden  not 
only  by  a  Foreign  and  unsym- 
pathetic Government,  but  also  by 
a  domestic  class  domination  sup- 
ported by  a  tyrannical  system  of 
Landlordism  which  sapped  the  very  Nation's  life, 
had  already  begun  to  awake  and  unite  under  the 
glorious  banner  of  the  Land  League,  there  dwelt  in 
a  busy  street  of  the  Metropolis  a  little  family,  or 
part  of  a  family,  whose  love  of  country,  its  hearths 
and  homes,  was  already  a  matter  of  some  notoriety. 
The  household  consisted  of  three  brothers,  a  sister, 
the  domestics  and  a  number  of  young  men  who 
were  associated  in  the  family's  business.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  family,  who  had  not  already 
settled  down  in  life,  dwelt  with  their  parents,  whose 
home  was  situated  among  the  Wicklow  Glens.  The 
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family  bore  the  historic  name  of  De  Prenderghast, 
and  boasted  of  its  lineal  descent  from  Milo  of  Nor- 
man fame.  The  eldest  brother,  who  had  risen  to  a 
fair  position  both  in  politics  and  commerce,  gloried 
in  the  name  of  his  Ancestor,  and  presided  over  the 
city  portion  of  the  family.  In  the  troubled  times  of 
1798  his  grand-sire  carried  a  pike  in  the  capacity  of 
captain  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Although  he 
came  out  of  that  eventful  and  ever  memorable  strug- 
gle with  his  life  and  liberty,  his  estates,  which  were 
considerable,  were  confiscated  by  an  unscrupulous 
Government  and  no  doubt  handed  over  to  one  of 
those  Judases  who  sold  their  country's  freedom  for 
pelf.  The  Irish  people  have  long  memories,  hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  what  he  lost  in  temporal  wealth, 
was  made  up  to  him  and  his  progeny  a  hundred 
fold  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  coun- 
try men.  Milo  inherited  something  far  more  pre- 
cious than  either  estates  or  gold  from  his  grand- 
father, his  patriotism — an  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
Country  and  his  race.  If  he  was  anxious  to  succeed 
in  business,  and  at  all  times  gave  it  his  closest  atten- 
tion, it  was  no  desire  of  worldly  aggrandisement 
that  urged  him  on,  as  he  used  sometimes  express 
in  the  following  verse — 

"Not  for  to  hide  in  the  hedge 
Not  for  a  train  attendant 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent." 

His  motive  was  solely  that  one  day  he  might  be  in  a 
more  independent  position  and  be  at  leisure  to  serve 
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his  country,  to  forward  her  interests  and  strengthen 
the  budding  hopes  of  his  Mother-land. 

Being  only  23  years  of  age,  he  had  the  judgment 
of  a  man  of  mature  years.  In  the  home  he  dis- 
played all  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  father,  united 
to  the  loving  fellowship  of  a  brother.  Alttfough 
low  in  stature  he  was  uncommonly  handsome.  His 
manly  bearing  and  noble  brow  bespoke  the  purity 
of  his  origin.  His  countenance  being  continually 
lighted  up  with  a  smile,  he  had  an  extraordinary 
facility  of  veiling  from  an  external  world  the  storms 
that  sometimes  raged  within  his  breast.  Altogether 
he  was  possessed  of  a  very  sweet  and  even  tempera- 
ment, somewhat  emotional  and  verging  towards 
sentimental.  Under  an  exterior  reserve  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  distant,  even  cold,  he  culti- 
vated a  generous  heart,  as  those  whom  he  admitted 
to  intimate  friendship  were  well  aware.  His  early 
awakening  to  the  responsibilities  of  life  were  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  this  seeming  reserve.  Agnes,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  the  household,  was 
his  junior  by  some  years.  Like  most  Irish  girls 
she  possessed  a  very  sprightly  nature,  tenderly 
loving  her  brothers  and  beloved  by  them  in  return. 
Her  nature  was  also  deeply  religious.  The  morn- 
ing Mass  ever  began  her  round  of  daily  duties. 
She  felt  convinced  that  by  hearing  Mass  she 
brought  a  special  blessing  every  day  into  the  home. 
Besides,  she  had  her  absent  parents'  highest  in- 
terests to  consult,  as  well  as  believing  that  her  pre- 
sence at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  some  sort  made  up 
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for  the   often    times   constrained  absence   of   the 
brothers.     She  felt,  moreover,  that  she  had  a  special 
duty  to  pray  for  all  who  loved  her  and  whom  she 
loved,  her  companions  and  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  that  the  latter  obligation  could  be  best  fulfilled 
at  the  morning  sacrifice.     There  was  one  brother, 
however,  who  always  claimed  a  special  place  in  her 
orisons,   since  he  aspired    to    a    vocation    for    the 
Priesthood.    When  Mass  was  ended  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  approach  Our  Lady's  Shrine,  where  she 
invariably  dropped  a  coin  into  the  slot  and  placed 
a  light  in  the  Candelabra  to  act  as  proxy  for  her 
dear  brother  Raymund.     He  was  a  youth  of  about 
17  summers.     From  his  earliest  boyhood  his  soul 
was  filled  with  an  ardent  longing  to  become  a  priest. 
His  disposition  was  gentleness  itself.    Though  ex- 
tremely witty,  or  what  in  Ireland  is  called  drole,  he 
always  shrank  from  taking  part  in  the  coarse  amuse- 
ments so  popular  with  other  boys.       His  general 
appearance  and  character  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  Italian  expression   "Sympatico."  The  one  all- 
absorbing  thought  of  his  life  was  to  succeed  in  his 
studies  and  at  length  to  ascend  the  holy  mount,  even 
to  the  very  Tabernacle.    He  spent  his  days  attend- 
ing lectures  at  the  University  College,  in  the  even- 
ings he  prepared   his    tasks    and    helped    in    his 
brother's  office,  where  he  was  a  general  favourite  of 
all  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.       The 
junior  of  the  quartette  did  not  trouble  more  than 
the  ordinary  lad    of    his    years   about    politics    or 
religion.     His  vivacious  ways    acted  as  a  tonic  on 
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the  pulse  of  a  household  more  than  ordinarily  given 
to  regard  the  serious  side  of  life.  But  taking  it  all 
in  all  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  homes  in  Dublin 
City. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  CANDIDATE. 

IT  was  a  cold  November  evening;  intermittent 
showers  of  snow  and  sleet  had  been  falling  the 
entire  afternoon.  Few  persons  ventured  out  of 
doors  after  business  hours.  A  warm  fire  in  a  cosy 
sitting-room  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all  those 
who  could  afford  such  a  luxury.  In  Dublin,  as  in 
most  centres  of  large  population,  there  are  thousands 
who  procure  with  difficulty  sufficient  fuel  to  cook 
their  meagre  diet.  Of  the  other  comforts  which  a 
warm  fire  bestows  they  are  completely  ignorant. 
Many  of  this  class  gravitate  towards  the  public 
houses  and  find  therein  congenial  happiness  during 
the  long,  cold  winter  nights.  And  these  places  are 
not  only  the  rendezvous  of  the  male  portion  of  dis- 
tressed citizens,  the  wromen  also  find  there  that 
warmth  and  comfort  which  a  grinding  poverty 
denies  them  in  their  homes,  having-  put  their  chil- 
dren to  sleep  in  such  rags  as  they  could  accumulate 
for  bed-clothing. 

Agnes  sat  by  the  fireside  in  a  comfortable  easy- 
chair  and  perused  St.  Joseph's  Monthly.  She  was 
very  fond  of  this  Magazine,  chiefly  because  it  was 
called  after  one  of  her  principal  Patrons,  for  after 
the  Lily,  whose  name  she  bore,  St.  Joseph  and  his 
great  client  St.  Teresa  came  next.  Raymund,  seated 
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at  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  occupied 
\vith  his  "home-lessons,"  while  Denny,  the  younger 
brother,  was  engaged  in  the  difficult  but  interesting 
task  of  selecting  teams  for  a  football  match  to  be 
played  in  the  Phcenix  Park  on  the  following 
Saturday.  Milo  had  gone  out  to  attend  a  Land 
League  meeting,  and  would  not  be  home  until  late. 
Agnes  and  Raymund  had  decided  on  waiting  up 
for  his  return.  By  and  bye  Raymund  dropped  his 
pen,  straightened  himself  up,  and  drew  a  long  sigh 
of  relief,  then  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  drew 
his  chair  alongside  that  of  Agnes.  The  latter  laid 
her  periodical  in  her  lap,  and  prepared  herself  for 
a.  quiet  chat.  It  was  an  ideal  night  for  a  talk  over 
the  fire.  The  very  harshness  of  the  night  out  of 
doors  lent  by  contrast  an  additional  charm  to  the 
comfortable  little  room.  Besides,  everything  was 
quiet;  there  was  no  hum  of  voices  coming 
up  from  the  street  below,  no  tramping  of  feet,  no 
noise  save  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  roll  of  an 
occasional  cab  along  the  paved  streets  and  the  tink- 
ling of  the  bells  on  the  horse-trams  as  they  rumbled 
at  intervals  along  the  Quays.  Agnes  laid  her  arm 
on  Raymund's  shoulder,  and  with  a  big  tear  glisten- 
ing in  her  bright  blue  eyes,  she  looked  straight 
into  his  as  they  gazed  down  pensively  into  the  glow- 
ing fire.  "I  have  been  reading  such  a  sad  story, 
Ray."  "About  what,  pray,  Choo?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing his  sister  by  her  pet  name.  "About  a  young 
priest  who  volunteered  for  the  Chinese  missions.  He 
was  a  Frenchman  and  a  beautiful  soul.  He  left  his 
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dear  old  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  his  own 
loved  France  to  carry  the  Gospel  tidings  to  these 
poor  benighted  people  of  the  Far  East.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  family  too."  "What  then?" 
asked  Raymund,  impatiently ;  surely  there  is  noth- 
ing to  wonder  at  in  all  that."  "Oh,  yes,  there  is 
plenty  to  wonder  at.  Let  me  tell  you  the  rest." 
Her  emotions  are  almost  threatening  to  get  the 
upper  hand.  "He  had  only  spent  two  years  of 
his  missionary  career  when  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  small  mission  station  with  no  other  European 
companion  except  a  lay  brother.  Here  he  strug- 
gled along,  winning  over  converts,  until  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  nine  months  in  the  place,  some 
startling  news  arrived  in  the  locality  all  the  way 
from  Pekin.  The  Chinese,  who  at  all  times  hated 
the  Christian  name,  found  an  excuse  in  the  latest 
information  to  carry  their  malice  into  execution. 
When  the  little  band  of  converts  and  catechu- 
mens had  assembled  one  evening  for  the  Rosary 
and  night  prayer  in  the  Mission  Church  a  demonia- 
cal yell  suddenly  broke  in  upon  their  devout  Aves. 
Then  a  crowd  of  men  armed  with  clubs,  spears,  and 
old  rifles  burst  in  with  hellish  fury  upon  the  wor- 
shippers. The  leader,  more  like  an  incarnate  devil 
than  a  human  being,  rushed  madly  up  to  the  little 
Sanctuary,  and  lifting  his  club  aloft  brought  it  down 
upon  the  poor  priest's  head,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
repeating  the  fifth  Sorrowful  Mystery.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  slaughter.  The  priest, 
recovering  a  little  from  this  blow,  raised  himself 
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up  as  best  he  could,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  impart 
absolution  to  his  faithful  few,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
pronounced  the  words,  than  a  spear  was  driven 
through  his  heart.  Thereupon  spear  followed 
spear  until  the  Sanctuary  became  another  Calvary, 
crimson  with  the  Blood  of  an  "Alter  Christus." 
Having  accomplished  their  work  of  slaughter  they 
set  fire  to  the  Church,  but  the  flames  refused  to 
profane  the  martyred  priest's  remains.  The  body 
\vas  afterwards  borne  away  by  one  of  the  faithful 
who  escaped  the  awful  massacre. 

"Oh,  sad,  yet  how  precious  in  the  sight  of  God 
was  such  a  death.  I  have  often  been  thinking  of 
these  poor  infidels  buried  in  the  gloom  of  original 
sin.  How  dreadful  it  must  be  to  know  nothing  of 
the  love  of  God  or  of  the  compassion  and  sympathy 
of  Christ  for  man.  I  have  often  longed  for  the 
rlay  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  and  tell  them  some- 
thing of  it  all ;  to  enkindle  the  fire  of  divine  love 
that  Christ  came  to  cast  on  the  earth,  and  thus 
bring  them  some  real  happiness." 

"Yes,  that  is  a  beautiful  sentiment,  Ray,  but 
would  you  not  be  afraid  that  the  same  fate  awaits 
you  as  awaited  the  young  Frenchman?"  "Why 
should  I  fear  ?  What  is  more  beautiful  than  to  die 
the  death  of  a  martyr?" 

"A  martyr's  death  is  beautiful,  of  course,  but 
\\ould  you  not  be  better  occupied  at  home,  among 
your  own  people,  preaching  and  doing  good  for 
the  term  of  your  natural  life?  If  you  go  out  to 
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China  you  will  risk  being  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of 
your  youth,  maybe  within  a  few  months  after  your 
ordination."  Ah,  Choo,  I  am  not  the  judge  in  that 
matter.  Why  did  not  our  Lord  live  out  the  term 
of  his  natural  life  amongst  men  instead  of  suffering 
martyrdom  after  three  years  of  public  life  ?  He  is 
still  the  stumbling  block.  Again,  did  you  not 
hear  it  often  said  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  Christians  ?  And,  please  God,  what  has 
happened  in  the  Roman  may  happen  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  When  there  has  been  an  abundance 
of  seed  sown,  then  a  rich  harvest  of  Christianity 
may  be  looked  forward  to  with  hope." 

"Perhaps  so,  Ray,  but  I  know  mother  would  not 
like  you  to  go  so  far  away  from  home." 

"You  are  mistaken  there.  You  do  not  know 
mother,  else  you  would  not  make  that  statement. 
Do  you  know  when  1  was  only  seven  years  old 
mother  used  to  tell  me  some  beautiful  stories  about 
the  Roman  Martyrs,  and  when  I  said  one  day,  'Oh, 
mother,  and  can't  I  be  a  martyr,'  she  only  smiled 
and  said  'Please  God,  Ray,  if  you  are  a  good  boy.' 
'But  what  would  you  do,  mother,  if  I  were  killed  ?' 
I  inquired.  'I  would  meet  you  again  amongst 
the  white-robed  Army,'  "  was  the  response. 

Agnes  hardly  knew  what  to  respond  to  such  a 
conclusive  proof  of  her  mother's  consent  to  Ray's 
martyrdom.  She  loved  Ray  dearly,  and  the 
anticipation  of  parting  one  day  with  him  made  her 
extremely  sad.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice 
choked  in  her  throat;  the  awful  suspense  was,  how- 
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ever,  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  latch  key  at  the 
street  door.  Agnes  leaped  up  from  her  seat,  and 
ran  to  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Milo  mounted  the 
steps,  not  in  his  usual  tripping  form,  but  slowly 
and  firmly.  As  he  approached  nearer,  Agnes  could 
see  that  his  countenance  wore  a  thoughtful  and 
serious  expression.  Not  being  in  the  best  of 
moods  herself,  a  crowd  of  pessimistic  thoughts 
flitted  across  her  brain.  Could  Milo  be  ill?  she 
asked  herself,  had  he  caught  a  chill  on  such  a  bit- 
ter night,  or  had  something  gone  wrong  in  business 
of  which  she  was  not  aware?  She  took  his  over- 
coat and  hat,  and  drew  the  easy  chair  to  the  centre 
of  the  fire.  "You  are  perishing,  dear,  sit  down 
and  put  your  feet  to  the  fire.  You  see,  we  guessed 
you  would  be  cold,  and  we  kept  on  a  good  fire. 
We  have  not  taken  supper  yet,  we  were  waiting  up 
for  you."  Any  other  time  Milo  would  have 
been  full  of  expressions  of  gratitude  for  such  marks 
of  kindness,  but  his  only  remark  on  this  occasion 
was:  "You  are  right,  'tis  chilly,  by  gum!" 
Agnes  could  almost  weep,  so  affected  was  she  at 
her  brother's  chilling  silence,  but  with  true 
womanly  fortitude  she  suppressed  her  feelings. 

Drawing  her  chair  close  to  his,  she  took  hold  of 
his  hand  and  looked  up  into  his  kindly  eyes. 
"What  has  made  you  so  awfully  serious  looking  to- 
night; is  there  anything  wrong?"  she  ventures. 
"No,  dear!  get  me  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  the  latest."  Relief  had  come  at  last,  and 
she  jumped  from  her  seat  as  light  as  a  feather;  a 
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load  had  been  lifted  from  her  heart.  She  drew  the 
supper  table  close  to  the  fire,  and  complied  in 
loving  haste  with  her  brother's  wish.  Milo,  after 
taking  a  sup  out  of  his  cocoa,  opened  the  con- 
versation. "I  have  some  strange  news  to  tell  you. 
What  do  you  think  of  your  brother  being  made  an 
Alderman?"  "What  do  you  mean,  surely  not? 
Why,  you  are  too  young  !"  "Well,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  I  am  twenty-three.  But  to-night, 
when  I  insisted  at  the  meeting,  of  my  youth  and 
inexperience,  I  would  not  be  heard.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Protestant  Home  Rule  Association 
pointed  out  that  I  was  the  only  individual  his  com- 
mittee could  see  their  way  to  support.  The  ex- 
President  of  the  League  was  equally  insistent,  and 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  the  Secretary,  whom  you 
don't  know  to  be  sure,  insinuated  that  their 
honourable  President  was  the  man  best  suited  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Ward.  To  add  the 
finishing  stroke  to  it  all,  our  grand  old  Parliamen- 
tary representative,  T.  D.,  had  sent  a  letter  approv- 
ing of  my  selection."  "What  next?  Did  you 
accept?"  "No,  I  arrived  at  no  decision,  so  I 
was  given  a  day  to  think  the  matter  over.  I  am  to 
let  the  Secretary  know  by  to-morrow  night  at  what 
conclusion  I  shgll  have  arrived."  "Will  he  call?'* 
queried  Agnes,  with  renewed  interest.  "Yes,  he 
is  to  call  to-morrow  night.  He  may  be  here  before  I 
get  home  from  the  St. Vincent  De  Paul  Conference, 
but  I  feel  assured  if  he  has  to  wait  he  will  be  in 
good  hands."  Agnes'  eyes  sparkled  as  she  bowed 
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assent,  for  no  one  knew  better  than  she  did  the 
willing  hands  and  the  winning  smile  which  awaited 
the  League  Secretary. 

When  supper  was  over  the  trio  knelt  for  the 
Rosary,  a  custom  which  was  never  neglected  at 
No.  182,  after  which  Agnes  bid  her  brothers  good- 
night and  retired.  When  she  closed  her  door,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  gave  vent  to  her 
pent-up  feelings  by  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  During 
that  night  she  experienced  very  confused  dreams 
about  Martyrs,  Aldermen,  and  League  Secretaries. 


CHAPTER  III. 
ELECTION  ADDRESSES. 

IN  due  course  the  League  received  Mile's  de- 
cision, which,  as  might  well  be  expected,  was  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Licensed  Vintners,  who  gene- 
rally displayed  more  anxiety  about  increasing  the 
consumption  of  liquor  than  the  promotion  of  their 
Country's  welfare,  selected  a  candidate  from 
amongst  their  own  body  to  oppose  the  elect  of  the 
League.  Nomination  papers  were  signed  by  both 
parties,  Milo's  bearing  no  less  distinguished  sig- 
natures than  those  of  the  Venerable  Parish  Priest, 
the  Parliamentary  representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Protestant  Home  Rule  Association,  the  ex- 
President  of  the  local  branch  of  the  I.  National 
League,  and  the  League  Secretary.  Forthwith 
electioneering  addresses  were  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  printed  on  handbills,  accompanied  with 
such  watch  words  as  the  following  : — "Vote  for  the 
League's  Candidate."  "Ask  your  friends  to  vote 
for  McConchy,  the  friend  of  the  Artisans."  Added 
to  these,  printed  copies  of  political  and  social 
squibs,  and  a  ballad  sounding  McConchy's  praises, 
written  by  a  retired  schoolmaster,  were  distributed 
gratis.  In  one  of  the  markets  of  the  Ward,  when 
the  morning's  business  had  slackened,  and  respite 
was  given  for  a  friendly  chat  over  the  political  and 
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civic  events  of  the  hour,  an  animated  little  gather- 
ing of  men  could  be  seen  standing  in  front  of 
one  of  the  stalls.  One  of  the  crowd  held  a  news- 
paper in  front  of  him,  out  of  which  he  read  the 

following  : — Address  to  the  Burgesses  of  the 

Quay  Ward. 

FELLOW  BURGESSES. 

At  the  instance  of  the  National  League,  and  the 
pressing  solicitation  of  the  Protestant  Home  Rule 
Association,  I  have  consented  to  my  nomination  as 
your  representative  in  the  City  Council.  Without 
making  any  undue  reflections  on  the  actions  of  the 
retiring  Alderman,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  that 
if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  to 
represent  your  interests,  I  shall  do  all  that  lies  in 
my  power  to  forward  those  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  in  general.  I  may  tell  you 
that,  amongst  other  matters,  I  shall  advocate  the 
construction  of  Corporation  market  buildings  in 
this  Ward.  I  shall  favour  the  establishment  of  a 
horse  fair  in  the  old  market  square.  The  building 
of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  the  promotion  of  a  Dub- 
lin Corporation  Bill  in  Parliament,  shall  have  my 
support.  The  election  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  an  Irish  Nationalist, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  class,  I  shall  ever  advocate. 
The  paving  and  lighting  of  this  Ward  shall  re- 
ceive my  closest  attention.  In  fine,  everything 
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which  conduces  to  the  material  and  moral  well- 
being  of  my  fellow  burgesses,  will  command  my 
untiring  efforts. 

(Signed)      MILO  DE  PRENDERGHAST. 

"How  do  you  like  that?"  says  a  robust,  genial- 
looking  man,  as  he  laid  aside  the  newspaper.  "It 
is  just  the  thing;  we  have  hit  upon  the  right  man 
at  last."  "Blow  it  all,"  answers  a  little  bloated 
man  with  a  red  face,  on  which  stood  a  nose  so 
large  and  crimson,  that  a  bank  might  have  been 
broken  in  its  erection  and  adornment.  "De  Pren- 
derghast,  phew  !  He's  only  a  boy.  What  is  he 
blowing  about?  He  has  no  experience;  nobody 
will  pay  any  heed  to  him.  Why,  he'll  be  lost  in 
the  Alderman's  Robes,  if  ever  he  dons  them. 
Moreover,  he  will  be  of  no  use  to  forward  the 
traders'  interests."  "What!"  says  the  genial 
man,  "Didn't  you  hear  his  address?  And  he  is  a 
commercial  man  himself."  "Oh,  yes!"  retorted 
the  little  man  with  the  nose,  "He  will  serve  the 
interests  of  a  class  of  merchants;  but  he  will  ruin 
the  liquor  trade  of  the  Ward."  "How  do  you 
make  that  out?"  said  a  third  member  of  the  group. 
"I  make  it  out  this  way.  You  build  comfortable 
markets  with  all  the  up-to-date  improvements;  the 
business  will  centralise  about  them.  The  people 
will  buy  and  sell  under  dry  and  warm  roofs,  and 
when  they  have  done  their  business,  they  will  re- 
turn home  without  spending  as  much  as  a  dry  six- 
pence." "Well,  what  about  that?  That  proves 
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nothing."  "It  proves  this  much;  that  as  things 
are  at  present,  the  people  must  stand  out  in  the 
open,  hot  or  cold,  hail,  rain,  or  snow,  and  besides 
the  markets  are  scattered  over  a  large  area.  So 
that  you  see  all  these  inconveniences  give  every 
man  a  chance  to  live."  "How  do  you  arrive  at 
that  conclusion?"  demanded  the  genial  man. 
"Well,  if  'tis  warm,  they  are  thirsty;  if  cold,  they 
require  something  to  warm  them  up ;  if  it  is  rain- 
ing, they  must  keep  the  inside  wet  too,  for  the 
sake  of  equalising  temperatures!"  "Oh,  these 
are  your  reasons!"  said  the  genial  man  with  a 
cynical  laugh.  "De  Prenderghast  is  a  young 
man,  nobody  will  deny,  but  that  he  is  a  man  of 
brains  and  mature  judgment  all  who  have  had  in- 
tercourse with  him  are  bound  to  allow.  He  is  also 
a  man  who  has  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of 
his  fellow-country  men,  since,  I  might  say,  he  was 
able  to  lisp.  He  has  proved  himself  a  lad  of 
metal,  and  I  think  it  is  only  just  we  should  confer 
on  him  the  highest  honour  in  our  gift,  and,  more- 
over  ."  "I  don't  believe  in  those  mushroom 

politicians  at  all!"  broke  in  another  citizen,  who 
had  been  shaping  and  putting  on  airs  during  the 
genial  man's  speech.  "Give  me  one  of  the  old 
stock,  who  have  been  sitting  in  our  Council  Cham- 
bers for  years,  transacting  the  business  of  our  city." 
"Your  favourite,  then,  Mr.  Doyle,  is  a  man  who 
can  drink  at  least  six  dandies  of  strong  punch  after 
dinner,  and  sleep  it  off  in  the  City  Hall ;  or  lower  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  champagne  at  a  sitting  in  the 
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Mansion  House,  and  walk  out  as  straight  as  a  whip, 
to  be  saluted  by  the  crowd  without  deigning  an 
acknowledgment?"  protested  the  genial  man. 
"That  is  the  good  old  leaguing  that  has  made  our 
city  renowned  throughout  Europe  for  its  jollity." 

"But  hold,"  interjected  the  man  with  the  cherry 
nose;  "you  haven't  read  McConchy's  address  for 
us  yet.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say." 

"Oh,  he  hasn't  much  to  say.  He  is  anxious 
to  perpetuate  the  system  so  much  lauded  by  my 
friend  here  on  the  right,"  rejoined  the  genial  mer- 
chant. "Right  he  is  too,  and  more  power  to  him," 
said  Cherry  Nose.  "Ho!  Ho!  the  publicans  will 
be  bested  this  time,"  chipped  in  a  young  fellow. 
"Their  candidate's  Address  is  worthy  of  their  in- 
telligence. The  fumes  of  John  Jameson  and  of 
Arthur  Guinness  have  so  clouded  their  brains  that 
they  are  incapable  of  seeing  good  in  anything  save 
the  advancement  of  Bungery.  Read  their  Ad- 
dress." 

FELLOW  BURGESSES, 

Being  desirous  of  promoting  the  highest  interests 
of  our  Ward  in  the  Council  of  the  City  Fathers,  I 
presume  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
honours  of  Aldermanship.  The  number  of  press- 
ing reforms  is  so  great  that  enumeration  is  baffled. 
There  is  one  reform  in  particular  which  shall  have 
my  unflinching  support  and  earliest  attention,  i.e., 
"The  more  liberal  issue  of  pawnbrokers'  licenses, 
and  the  closing  of  the  establishments  of  the  afore- 
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said  at  an  earlier  hour  on  Saturday  nights.  I  shall 
have  the  interests  of  the  noble  trade  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong  especially  at  heart,  and 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  a  well-merited 
boon  for  the  artisan's  class — the  opening  of  licensed 
premises  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning.  I  must 
state  that  I  consider  the  building  of  the  Corporation 
Markets  a  needless  burden  on  the  tax-payers  of  this 
Ward,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  trade.  As 
to  new  dwellings,  the  time  is  not  ripe,  in  my 
opinion,  to  spend  the  citizens'  money.  Trusting  in 
your  support  at  the  Poll. 

(Signed),     DAN.  McCONCHY. 

"Hurrah  for  McConchy  !  Free  drinks  for  the 
next  fortnight !"  shouts  a  coarse  voice  passing  the 
booth.  "Hurrah  again  !"  cries  a  fish-girl,  as  she 
laid  down  her  burden  against  the  kerb-stone.  "No- 
thing like  a  drop  of  the  cratur  on  a  cowld  mornin  V 
"We'll  hang  De  Prenderghast  on  a  sour  apple 
tree,"  roared  a  crowd  of  loafers  at  the  public  house 
corner,  and  then  took  a  peep  in  through  the  door  to 
see  how  the  boss  behind  the  bar  appreciated  their 
loyalty.  "Fog-a-bollagh,"  sings  out  a  stalwart 
young  floatman,  as  he  pushes  his  way,  whip  in 
hand,  through  the  crowd.  "Prenderghast  go 
bragh ;  any  man  who  dares  to  open  his  gob,  let  him 
be  prepared  to  swallow  his  teeth  !"  "Bravo,  Mat- 
tie,"  cries  a  market-woman  standing  near;  "you're 
a  real  chip  of  the  old  block,  and,  sure  enough,  you 
are  your  mother's  son,  every  bit  of  you,  God  bless 
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you.  Stand  up  for  your  country."  "Stand  up  for 
what?  Stand  up  for  my  young  boss;  dare  anyone 
say  a  word  against  him,  and  I'll  burst  him."  "A 
cheer  for  the  bandmaster,"  interjected  a  burly- 
looking  fellow  on  the  footpath.  "Hallo  there,  Ham- 
rashers,  that  yourself?"  says  Mattie,  and  he  disap- 
peared around  the  corner.  Thus  the  days  passed 
by  out-of-doors  in  the  interim.  Mr.  McConchy  had 
enlisted  on  his  side  a  retired  school-master,  who 
aired  his  superior  knowledge  on  municipal  matters 
in  the  evening  papers,  and  his  efforts  were  cheered 
to  the  echo  by  all  true  bibbers.  Several  canvassers 
were  in  the  field,  some  working  for  McConchy, 
others  for  Milo.  Whilst  there  was  a  certain  class  of 
voters  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest  bidder,  who,  in 
the  present  case,  was  McConchy,  the  majority  of 
the  burgesses  were  beyond  corruption,  and  most  of 
the  latter  were  warmly  attached  to  the  League. 
Those  were  times  when  every  prominent  man's 
actions  were  closely  followed  and  taken  stock  of. 
Readers  of  the  daily  papers  took  good  care  to  seek 
the  test  of  each  man's  sincerity  towards  the  Cause, 
in  the  League's  subscription  lists.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  McConchy  did  not  shine  in  them,  neither 
did  he  come  out  brilliantly  in  the  Parnell  Testi- 
monial Fund.  Therefore  De  Prenderghast's  friends 
saw  that,  although  whisky  and  XX.  triumphed  in 
the  streets,  they  gravely  doubted  if  it  would  triumph 
at  the  Ballot  Box.  Intelligence  and  sobriety  had 
ranged  themselves  on  Milo's  side,  therefore  they  had 
no  hesitation  in  believing  that  success  was  assured* 
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During  these  stirring  days  Raymund's  studies 
suffered  considerably,  as  he  had  to  act  as  his 
brother's  electioneering  amanuensis.  He  did  not 
quite  appreciate  having  to  neglect  his  school  work, 
but  he  was  the  kindest  and  most  agreeable  of 
youths.  In  fact,  he  could  not  be  disobliging  at  any 
cost.  It  is  true  he  had  to  bear  the  professor's  frown 
and  cynical  remarks  in  class,  but  he  was  Milo's 
favourite  still.  Wherefore  he  could  well  afford  to 
stand  a  rebuff  from  a  comparative  stranger,  when 
he  received  words  of  commendation  from  one  whose 
words  he  treasured.  As  to  Agnes,  all  this  excite- 
ment was  quite  foreign  to  her  nature.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  she  felt  bewildered  at  the  number  of  visitors 
who  called  on  her  brother  during  these  days.  Even 
she  had  no  trifling  reward  for  her  pains,  since  most 
frequent  among  the  callers  was  the  League  Secre- 
tary. Anxious,  as  she  should  naturally  be,  for 
Milo's  success,  she  seemed  exceedingly  so  when 
the  League  Secretary  was  at  hand.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  house  she  always  hurried  to  meet  him,  to 
inquire  what  advance  had  been  made  towards  en- 
suring her  brother's  return.  Even  Raymund  re- 
marked her  extraordinary  solicitude  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  twitting  her  about  her  "wonderful  concern." 

Agnes  could  not  hide  her  regard  for  Francis  de 
Lacy.  It  was  more  than  she  could  explain  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  much  less  to  satisfy  Raymund  on 
the  point.  The  nuns  had  been  always  telling  her 
she  had  a  vocation ;  she  thought  so  herself.  She 
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was  certainly  extremely  devout,  and  to  neglect  a 
meeting  of  the  Children  of  Mary  was  to  her  mind 
more  reprehensible  than  treason.  But  she  began  to 
think  how  hard  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  convent,  and 
thereby  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  Francis.  Still 
she  believed  if  anything  happened  to  him  there 
would  remain  no  tie  in  the  world.  Then  she  would 
reason  to  herself,  if  God  really  demanded  her  heart 
the  prize  would  lose  nothing  of  its  value  by  being 
presented  in  company  with  that  of  Francis  de  Lacy. 
So  the  nuns'  reasons,  of  late,  were  being  out- 
reasoned.  One  evening,  when  Milo,  Agnes,  and 
the  secretary  were  having  a  quiet  chat  by  the  draw- 
ing-room fire,  Denny,  the  younger  brother,  came  to 
call  their  attention  to  a  ballad  singer  a  little  way  up 
the  street,  who  roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice  one  of 
the  pensioned  school-master's  compositions.  As 
they  arrived  at  the  office  window  he  had  moved 
down  as  far  as  the  public  house  opposite.  They 
caught  such  verses  as  the  following  : — 

Come  all  ye  gentle  citizens 

And  listen  to  my  song ; 
It  tells  of  great  and  daring  deeds, 

That  won't  detain  you  long. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  our  choice, 

It  needs  not  that  I  speak ; 
For  every  one  that  knows  our  man, 

Will  them  for  granted  take. 
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He  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the  town, 

He  is  that  so,  is  Dan ; 
To  give  full  measure  for  your  "brown," 

Sure,  he's  the  bonny  man. 

We'll  make  him  Alderman,  and  then, 

'Tis  drink  we'll  have  galore; 
And  happier  lads  than  we  shall  be 

Have  never  been  before. 

Oh,  success  to  our  brave  candidate, 

Again,  I  say  success. 
And  may  McConchy's  well-earned  fame 

And  glory  ne'er  grow  less. 

For  he's  the  man  will  serve  our  cause, 

When  robed  in  bright  ermine; 
Plank  down  your  votes  with  joy  serene, 

And  I  will  plank  down  rnine. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished  than  an  Amazon-look- 
ing woman,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  bone 
and  rag  collector,  and  who  was  known  to  the  boys 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  Mad  Sail,  came  up  and 
gave  the  artist  a  fist  between  the  two  eyes  which 
sent  him  reeling  on  the  kerb.  "Hurrah  !"  she  cries, 
"for  De  Prenderghast,  and  the  sky  over  him.  The 
cheek  of  the  lower  order  makes  the  higher  order 
blush,"  and  she  tosses  her  head  in  the  air.  "Take 
that,  you  brat,  and  go  home  to  your  mother,  and 
tell  her  to  give  you  another.  Have  you  nothing 
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else  to  do  but  singin'  for  porther?"  With  this  an 
officer  of  the  law  appeared  round  the  corner,  the 
Amazon  made  off,  leaving  the  conquered  hero  in 
the  grip  of  the  law. 

Milo  and  the  secretary  chuckled  with  laughter  at 
the  sudden  downfall  of  the  McConchy  hero. 
"Well,"  said  Milo,  recovering,  "I  suppose  you  will 
see  that  there  are  cars  enough  to  bring  the  people 
to  the  polling  booth.  I  had  better  remain  inside  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  counting.  Be  sure  not  to 
treat  the  drivers  too  freely ;  we'll  leave  that  to 
McConchy.  They  will  be  well  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices." 

"Good  night,  and  good  luck."  "Good  night, 
and  safe  home." 
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A  FREEMAN. 

FORTY  miles  from  the  busy  and  splendid  capital, 
in  a  quiet,  though  prosperous,  little  town,  situated 
beneath  the  slopes  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  curiosity  was  aroused 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  Young  De  Prenderghast, 
who  was  accustomed  heretofore  to  ride  into  the  Post 
Office  twice  a  week  for  the  family  letters,  was  now 
to  be  seen  every  day  flying  through  the  Main  street, 
mounted  on  his  cushendoll  pony,  with  a  satchell 
full  of  newspapers,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  else, 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  If  the  townsfolk  were 
filled  with  surprise  and  curiosity,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  consternation  had  taken  possession  of  the 
cabin-folk  who  dwelt  along  the  roadside  leading 
into  the  town. 

Young  De  Prenderghast  had  gained  such  repute 
for  reckless  riding  that  he  was  nick-named  "Flannel 
Cap,"  after  a  popular  jockey  who  rode  on  the  Cur- 
ragh  of  Kildare.  He  was  the  very  terror  of  the 
women  and  children  for  miles  around.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  never  deigned  to  ride  on  the  open 
road  whilst  a  footpath  served,  unless,  perchance,  a 
minion  of  the  law  hovered  about ;  secondly,  he  never 
travelled  at  less  speed  than  full  gallop.  There  was 
not  a  stone  wall,  hedge,  ditch,  or  dike  in  the  coun- 
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try  could  balk  him,  and  many  a  time  he  returned 
home  with  sore  bones,  or  wet  from  head  to  foot, 
from  his  riding  escapades.  So  terrified  were  the 
women  of  him  that  the  moment  they  heard  the  dis- 
tant patter  of  his  pony's  hoofs,  their  hearts  were  in 
their  mouths.  The  children,  too,  at  play  on  the 
roadside,  when  they  heard  him  approaching,  would 
run  to  their  mother's  apron  strings,  shouting, 
"Mother,  mother,  here's  Flannel  Cap."  It  was  not 
solicitude  for  the  rider,  though  on  one  occasion  a 
woman  actually  fainted  when  she  beheld  the  break- 
neck speed  at  which  he  was  riding,  that  caused  such 
a  commotion,  nor  even  safety  for  their  ducks  and 
hens,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  security 
was  always  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  poor 
cabin  folk ;  but  they  were  in  dread  of  having  to 
undertake  the  unenviable  task  of  gathering  up  what 
remained  of  their  bairns  when  Flannel  Cap  had 
passed.  Twice  a  week  was  bad  enough  to  have 
their  peace  of  mind  upset,  but  to  be  compelled  to 
undergo  a  similar  experience  every  day,  nay,  some- 
times twice  a  day,  was  intolerable. 

The  burden  weighed  particularly  heavy  on  Thady 
Mick's  wife,  with  her  seven  young  children,  with- 
out a  speck  of  a  haggard  to  play  in.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  them  in  the  kitchen  all  day  long,  and 
to  insure  their  safe-keeping,  her  good  man  lost  a 
half  day's  work  putting  a  special  contrivance  on  the 
half  door.  Then  they  were  into  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief, falling  over  pots,  burning  each  other's  faces 
with  lighted  sticks,  trampling  on  the  young 
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chickens,  and  disturbing  the  setting  hen.  "The 
young  imp  of  the  devil,"  she  would  say,  as  she  put 
her  hands  over  her  eye-brows  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  passing,  "if  I  had  him,  'tis  the  sally  rod  or  a 
good  birch  stick  I  would  lay  across  his  back.  De 
Prenderghast  is  rearin'  up  a  prime  go-boy  of  a  son. 
'Tis  ourselves  he'll  be  riding  over  soon.  Father 
Pat  takes  no  heed  of  us  when  we  complain  about 
him.  There  is  no  use  for  us  goin'  to  him.  All  the 
satisfaction  we  get  there  is  that  he  is  not  on  the 
Altar."  Complaints  had  often  been  made  to  his 
parents  about  Master  Joe.  Mrs.  Rody  had  a  great 
case  against  him  on  one  occasion,  for  which  she 
was  sure  to  get  satisfaction ;  at  least,  she  thought 
so.  "Mistress,  Honey,  what  do  you  think  the 
young  limb  did  on  me  yesterday  ?  He  ran  a  willow 
switch  into  my  bee-hives,  and  worried  my  bees  over 
the  whole  garden."  "Oh,  the  boy  is  young  and 
will  learn  sense  after  a  while."  When  the  chapel- 
woman  came  along  with  her  complaint  that  he 
broke  down  the  shrubs  and  laurel  trees,  she  was 
told,  "We'll  make  a  priest  of  him."  As  to  com- 
plaints made  to  his  father,  he  gave  them  no  ear  so 
long  as  Joe  expedited  the  errands.  Like  most  lads, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  s'ometimes  fell  foul  of  his 
father,  for  example,  when  enticed  away  to  a  wrest- 
ling contest,  or  a  football  match,  without  seeking 
the  required  permission.  Then  he  fell  in  for  a 
thrashing  to  be  remembered.  Do  you  think  the 
neighbours  were  glad  on  these  occasions  ?  Do  you 
think  Joeen  got  his  deserts?  Not  at  all.  He  com- 
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manded  their  fullest  sympathy,    for,    with    all   his 
pranks  and  wiles,  they  all  loved  Joe. 

Ignorance  of  what  was  causing  all  the  unusual 
rout  and  confusion  was  becoming  unbearable. 
Wherefore,  Mrs.  Rody,  Bucksey  Whelan's  wife, 
and  Mrs.  Shea-Mick  found  various  excuses  for  call- 
ing up  to  "Elm  Grove."  Mrs.  Bucksey,  who  was 
very  intimate  with  the  family,  possessed  a  sort  of 
hereditary  right  to  know  all  its  private  movements. 
She  had  nursed  every  one  of  the  children,  and  could 
tell,  to  their  delight,  not  only  the  year,  the  month, 
or  the  day,  but  the  hour  in  which  each  one  was 
picked  from  beneath  some  shrub  or  other.  She 
always  managed  to  accommodate  the  shrub  to  the 
person's  disposition.  Joe  was  certainly  discovered 
beneath  a  Sciog,  for  he  was  a  veritable  thorn  in  the 
country's  side.  Mrs.  Bucksey  had  a  habit  peculiar 
to  a  number  of  the  old  people  of  the  district,  that 
of  talking  aloud  to  herself.  Every  word  she  intended 
saying  to  the  Mistress  was  repeated  viva-voce  as 
she  directed  her  steps  towards  the  house.  "I'll  tell 
the  Mistress,"  she  began,  "about  that  young  brat 
of  a  Joeen.  What  will  I  tell  her?  I'll  say,  Mistress 
De  Prenderghast,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  all  the 
row  your  brave  lump  of  a  boy,  Master  Joe,  is  mak- 
ing among  the  women  of  Ballinaskittle?  They  are 
all  in  dread  of  their  darlin'  lives  of  him,  and  the 
Masther  is  goin'  to  complain  to  the  Priest.  If  that 
will  not  do,  I'll  say,  Is  the  house  goin'  to  topple 
down,  or  is  there  goin'  to  be  an  eviction.  The 
people  are  all  wonderin'  what's  goin'  to  become  of 
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you  and  your  good  man.    Troth,  an'  'tis  they'll  be 
sorry  if  anything  untoward  is  goin'  to  happen  to 
one  of  the  ould  stock.     I'll  say,  'pon  my  word  and 
truth,    Mrs.  Honey,  you   don't  know  the  consarn 
the  people  are  feelin'  about  you."    "Upon  my  word 
and  truth,  neither  would  I,"  shouted  Joe,  from  be- 
hind the  hedge,  and  away  he  ran,  helter  skelter. 
Mrs.  Bucksey  continued  her  journey  undismayed, 
but  the  remaining  portion  was  performed  in  silence. 
After  arriving  at  the  house,  she  said  everything  to 
the  mistress  she  had  rehearsed,  and  the  mistress 
taken  off  her  guard,  told  all  the  great  things  which 
were  happening  in  Dublin.    She  did  so  not  a  bit  too 
soon,  as  Joe  would  have  made  it  known  directly  to 
his  faithful  henchmen  about  the  neighbourhood.    If 
he  had  not  told  it  before  he  had  a  specific  reason 
for  keeping  back  such  an  important  piece  of  news. 
There  was  time  needed  to  mature  his  plans.     Chill 
December  was  well  in  upon  the  boys,  so  that  things 
had  become  uncomfortably  dull  for  them.     There 
were  no  gooseberries  to  steal,  no  orchards  to  rob  on 
the   moonlight  nights,    even   the  nut-picking   had 
ceased  several  weeks  back.    A  splendid  opportunity 
presented  itself  now  of  breaking  the  monotony  of 
the  long  winter  evenings.      There  had  not  been  a 
respectable  bonfire  witnessed  in  the  Barony  since 
last  Lady    Day,    when    De    Prenderghast,    senior, 
triumphed  over  the  Orange  candidate  at  the  Poor 
Law  elections.    And,  after  all,  what  is  so  thrilling 
as  a  great  big  blaze  ? 
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Can  any  pleasure  of  boyhood  be  compared  to  that 
excitement  on  beholding  the  fox  covers  of  a  whole 
countryside  aflame  ?  Not  even  is  the  pursuit  of 
Reynard  himself  so  exhilarating.  Joe  was  not  a 
boy  to  let  such  a  grand  opportunity  pass.  But 
success  in  this  matter  required  secrecy  and  discip- 
line. There  were  the  firry  Knoc  of  the  Paleman, 
and  Red  James'  fox  cover,  Long  Andy's  gorse 
fences,  De  Prenderghast's  uplands  well  stocked 
with  furze,  all  wonderfully  tempting.  To  lend 
greater  brilliancy  to  the  general  effect,  one  or  two 
dashing  lads  must  undertake  to  set  fire  to  the 
heather  on  the  mountain  side.  All  that  was  required 
were  willing  hands  and  hearts,  and  a  week  of  fine 
weather.  Joe  found  a  dozen  of  willing  hands  without 
travelling  very  far.  As  matters  stood  around  Elm 
Grove,  Joe  was  the  captain  of  the  Junior  Hurling 
Club,  and  the  matches  were  played  on  his  father's 
land.  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  benignly  granted 
this  concession  during  the  winter  months.  His  ad- 
miration and  love  of  the  game  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  exceeded  mere  toleration,  but  being  a  practi- 
cal farmer,  he  looked  upon  the  game  as  an  excellent 
means  of  cutting  the  moss  out  of  the  pastures.  The 
youths,  however,  were  not  aware  of  his  grave  agri- 
cultural reasons  for  allowing  them  to  play,  and, 
therefore,  considered  themselves  highly  favoured. 
The  concession  was  due  to  Joe,  who  always  ap- 
proached his  father  on  the  part  of  the  club,  hence 
a  word  from  him,  too,  would  cause  the  concession 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  captain  was  not  backward 
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in  utilising  his  power  to  forward  his  designs  on  this 
occasion.  He  summoned  the  boys  to  a  solemn  con- 
clave after  the  game  on  a  Saturday  evening.  "Now, 
lads,"  he  began,  "I  have  something  very  serious 
to  tell  you,  and  I  am  going  to  do  something  at 
which  I  require  all  your  assistance.  My  brother 
is  going  to  be  made  an  Alderman.  I  suppose  you 
don't  know  what  that  means,  but  when  you  go  to 
Dublin  you  will  find  out,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
election  we  must  have  the  biggest  bonfire  ever 
lighted  in  the  country.  We  shall  set  every  fox  cover 
in  the  whole  countryside  ablaze;  but  we  must  not 
tell  a  living  man  what  we  are  about,  otherwise  our 
whole  sport  will  be  spoiled.  Now  I  want  you  all  to 
say,  'Upon  my  word  an'  truth  I  won't  tell.'  You 
say  that,  Black  Jim.  Say  it,  you  Andy's  Mick." 
"We'll  all  say  it,"  says  Tom  Scrogs.  "Upon  my 
word  an'  truth  we  won't  tell."  "If  you  open  your 
mouths,"  continues  Joe,  "to  the  Doctor's  Dick  or 
the  Paleman,  or  any  man's  soul  in  the  country,  you 
may  look  for  somewhere  else  to  rattle  your  camans 
next  Sunday.  You  won't  play  in  the  New  Meadow 
or  the  Rathfield,  either."  The  boys  knew  well  that 
their  captain  meant  well  what  he  said.  Besides,  he 
had  the  ear  of  the  schoolmaster,  not  only  because 
he  was  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school,  but  because, 
at  his  petition,  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  had  saved 
the  master  from  the  wrath  of  the  Parish  Priest,  on 
more  occasions  than  one.  Threats,  indeed,  were 
superfluous,  they  were  only  boys,  and,  therefore, 
rejoiced  at  a  good  night's  fun.  It  was  a  big  under- 
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taking,  but  the  occasion,  in  Joe's  mind,  demanded 
something  exceptional.  As  they  were  all  disband- 
ing and  tossing  their  caps  in  the  air,  Joe  thought  it 
necessary  to  recall  them.  He  wished  to  take  an- 
other precaution.  "See  here,  you  must  not  tell 
your  sisters,  or  they  will  prattle  it  out."  All  agreed 
on  this  precaution.  Joe  thought  to  himself  that 
there  was  one  who  might  be  told.  He  liked  to  be- 
lieve that  of  all  the  gentler  folk  there  was  one  to 
whom  he  could  trust  his  life.  If  he  did  not  tell  her 
how  would  he  face  her  again  ?  He  had  often  con- 
fided in  her  before,  why  not  now  in  this  great  under- 
taking ?  She  had  often  taken  care  of  his  pony  whilst 
he  played  his  pranks  on  the  bees,  or  while  he  filled 
his  cap  with  the  chapel-woman's  gooseberries.  But 
how  could  he  let  her  into  the  secret,  after  prohibit- 
ing the  other  boys  from  opening  their  lips  to  their 
sisters?  A  brilliant  thought  struck  him.  The 
finest  fox  cover  in  the  Barony  was  on  her  father's 
land.  She,  he  felt  assured,  would  be  willing,  at  his 
request,  to  put  a  match  to  it  without  her  father  sus- 
pecting anything.  That  would  be  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objection  of  the  other  bouchals.  Oh,  yes, 
Lucy  must  be  told ;  Lucy,  the  only  being  he  allowed 
to  mount  his  pony,  must  take  part  in  the  Fete,  for 
it  would  lose  half  its  glamour  without  her.  He  went 
straight  to  Lucy's  house  that  evening  and  told  her 
the  whole  secret,  with  the  greatest  possible  confi- 
dence. Her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  knowing 
that  she  was  the  only  one  allowed  into  the  State 
secrets  of  the  Hurling  Club.  So  gleeful  was  she 
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during  the  next  couple  of  days  that  her  deportment 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  other  members  of  the 
household.  But  she  kept  the  secret  well. 

De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  was  fairly  excited  on 
the  eve  of  the  elections.  Although  living  forty  miles 
from  the  city,  he  had  the  rare  honour  of  being  a 
citizen.  He  was  even  more  than  that,  he  was  a 
Freeman  of  the  ancient  Metropolis.  This  dignity 
accrued  to  him  from  being  a  member  of  one  of  the 
great  city  guilds,  which  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  these  guilds,  or  fraternities, 
were  established  by  the  various  crafts  for  mutual 
benefit  of  the  members,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
craft  from  unjust  competition.  The  Trades  Unions 
of  the  present  day  are  but  a  poor  caricature  of  the 
guild  system  of  the  mediaeval  city.  The  hours  of 
labour,  the  wages,  the  number  of  apprentices,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  must  put  in  at  their  craft 
before  becoming  qualified  members,  were  all  deter- 
mined. Moreover,  every  kind  of  merchandise  had 
to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  Market,  so  as  to 
prevent  pre-emptio  or  unfair  competition.  The 
retail  merchant,  too,  was  well  looked  after,  being 
allowed  to  sell  only  at  an  honest  profit.  A  Court 
of  Conscience,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
saw  to  it  that  strict  justice  was  observed  in  all  deal- 
ing among  citizens.  Where  the  Guilds  of  old 
especially  surpassed  the  modern  Unions,  was  in 
their  Christian  sentiment.  Their  mottoes  were 
always  taken  from  the  New  Testament.  "Be  just  to 
all  men,  love  the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  and  honour 
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the  King,  so  let  your  light  shine,"  was  the  grand 
motto  of  De  Prenderghast's  guild.  Their  practical 
love  of  the  brotherhood  may  be  seen  in  their  code 
of  rules,  where  Christian  Charity  in  its  grandest 
form  is  enjoined.  Should  any  evil  befall  a  brother, 
either  in  his  person  or  property,  the  brotherhood 
must  all  come  to  the  rescue.  In  dangerous  illness, 
two  brothers  were  told  off  to  watch  by  his  bedside 
until  the  crisis  had  passed.  If  his  sickness  proved 
fatal,  then  the  brethren  must  bury  him.  Their  love 
towards  God  is  best  witnessed  in  the  beautiful  edi- 
fices which  they  erected  to  His  honour  and  worship. 
After  apologising  for  this  digression,  we  shall  re- 
turn to  our  Freeman.  He  had  a  right  to  vote  for  an 
Alderman,  though  for  years  he  had  never  exercised 
it,  but  since  it  was  his  son  who  sought  the  vote, 
come  what  may,  he  will  exercise  it  this  time.  In 
fact,  he  never  realised  his  own  importance  to  such 
an  extent  before.  He  made  it  seem  to  the  neigh- 
bours that  success  or  otherwise  of  his  son's  election 
depended  altogether  on  his  presence  in  the  Capital. 
On  being  asked  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  act  on  a  Committee  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  he  gravely  answered  that  his  presence 
was  indispensable  in  the  city  on  that  day.  He 
looked  so  satisfied  with  his  own  importance  when 
pleading  this  excuse,  that  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  were  quite  astounded.  If  Lord  Fitz- 
William  had  ventured  such  a  statement  no  one 
would  have  wondered,  but  to  hear  De  Prenderghast 
assert  in  almost  as  many  words  that  the  whole 
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commercial  fabric  of  Dublin  would  collapse  were  he 
not  there  on  Tuesday,  caused  inexpressible  sur- 
prise. He  went  out  of  the  Board  Room,  too,  with 
an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  "You  folk  have  no  idea 
of  my  importance."  The  time  having  arrived  to 
set  out  for  the  evening  train,  dressed  as  a  Freeman 
should  be,  with  bag  in  hand,  and  a  rug  thrown 
across  his  arm,  he  said  good-bye  to  the  household, 
and  stepped  up  into  the  Liverpool  gig.  "Drive 
on,"  was  his  order  to  Joe.  There  remained  plenty 
of  time  to  catch  the  train,  and  some  to  spare,  by 
travelling  at  the  ordinary  speed,  but  he  insisted  on 
Joe  whipping  the  mare  up  to  break-neck  speed.  The 
peasants  came  to  their  doors  at  the  sound  of  the 
vehicle,  and  bowed  a  God-speed,  and  De  Prender- 
ghast  was  never  so  courteous  in  returning  the 
salutes  before.  Joe,  finding  his  father  in  such  good 
spirits,  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  ask  permission 
to  light  a  bonfire  if  the  news  was  favourable. 
"Don't  leave  a  stick  of  furze  on  the  land  unburnt," 
was  the  reply.  "Will  you  bring  me  home  a  new 
bridle  and  saddle,  sir,"  ventured  Joe.  "All  right, 
if  you  be  a  good  boy,  and  see  that  nothing  goes 
wrong  with  the  stock  in  my  absence."  "Good-bye, 
and  God  bless  you."  Joe  raised  his  cap,  and  De 
Prenderghast  disappeared  into  the  station.  Joe 
whipped  his  horse  around,  feeling  a  bit  important, 
too,  and  jubilant  at  the  reception  his  petitions  had 
received. 
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THE  ELECTIONS. 

A  COLD  frosty  morning  ushered  in  the  day  so 
anxiously  awaited  by  the  rival  contestants.  The 
general  traffic  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  bad  con- 
ditions of  the  streets.  At  intervals  of  every  few 
hundred  yards  might  be  heard  the  quick  clatter  of 
horses'  shoes,  and  on  looking  towards  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  proceeded,  a  poor  animal 
was  to  be  seen  struggling  on  its  side,  between  the 
shafts  of  a  laden  vehicle.  Twenty  men  or  more 
were  also  to  be  witnessed  running  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture's assistance.  For  there  is  no  city  in  the  world 
where  men  show  such  practical  sympathy  as  in 
Dublin,  when  their  neighbour  or  his  dumb  beasts 
are  in  such  straits  as  demand  sympathy.  Later  on 
the  day  brightened  up,  but  remained  intensely  cold. 
The  men  on  the  car  stands  were  looking  forward  to 
a  busy  day,  and  polishing  up  their  harness  mount- 
ings, beating  their  arms  occasionally  to  keep  their 
blood  in  circulation.  Polling  began  at  ten  o'clock. 
Scattered  about  the  steps  of  the  polling  booths  were 
a  number  of  canvassers,  for  the  opposing  candi- 
dates. Every  man  as  he  came  along  was  accosted 
by  one  or  another  of  these,  and  politely  shown  where 
to  affix  his  mark.  McConchy's  supporters  were 
working  might  and  main,  some  in  carting  up  the 
ratepayers,  others  in  standing  free  drinks.  All  that 
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a  free  tap,  added  to  indirect  promises  of  future 
liberality,  could  accomplish  was  done  in  order  to 
bribe  the  electors.  The  following  was  the  plan  of 
campaign  adopted  by  the  McConchyites.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  company  accompanied  the  jarvey,  and 
called  upon  the  voters,  without  manifesting  in 
whose  interests  he  was  working.  On  securing  a 
full  cargo  of  electors,  he  gave  orders  to  the  jarvey 
to  drive  in  the  direction  of  the  polling  booth.  The 
jarvey,  like  an  obedient  servant,  lays  on  the  whip 
gently  on  his  nag  and  whirls  over  the  slippery 
pavements.  He  had  not  advanced  very  far,  how- 
ever, when  he  entered  on  a  criticism  of  the  weather. 
"Begorra,  gintlemin,  'tis  a  cowld  bit  of  a  mornin', 
there  hasn't  been  such  a  hard  frost  seen  in  the 
memory  of  livin'  man.  I  am  thirty  years  drivin', 
and  I've  never  experienced  such  a  bitter  day."  This 
was  straight  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  man. 
"Yes,  you're  right;  I  think,  gintlemin,  we  might 
be  after  thawing  a  little  of  the  frost  out  of  our 
throats,  a  whiskey  won't  do  us  a  bit  of  harm.  It 
will  take  the  numbness  out  of  our  fingers  before  we 
go  to  register  our  votes."  Nobody  objected  to  such 
a  generous  offer.  The  jarvey  is  ordered  to  halt 
before  a  public  house.  The  car  load  descends.  "Will 
it  be  a  whiskey,  gintlemin?"  "Oh,  I  think  so," 
answers  one  of  the  members.  "Stout  is  very  good 
with  plenty  of  exercise,  but  it's  not  worth  much  on 
an  election  day."  "I  believe  you  are  right,"  says 
the  man  at  the  bar.  "Six  whiskeys  neat,  and  one 
for  the  jarvey."  The  spirits  are  served  up,  and 
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not  your  ten  years'  old  rubbish  either,  but  some- 
thing with  a  bite  in  it.  It  is  the  proper  stuff  for  a 
frosty  morning,  and  especially  for  an  election.  The 
landlord  takes  care  to  introduce  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  "They  tell  me  our  friend  McConchy  is  go- 
ing to  be  elected,"  he  begins;  "well,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  he  is  the  best  man,  and  well  suited  for  the 
responsibility.  He  has  experience,  and  his  head 
well  screwed  on."  Not  one  of  the  crowd  dissented, 
although  they  were  not  explicit  in  their  approba- 
tion. The  landlord,  seeing  how  things  are  moving, 
offers  to  stand  a  round,  to  which  nobody  objects, 
as  the  first  glass  only  awoke  their  appetite.  He  con- 
tinued his  observations  on  McConchy's  virtues  and 
prerogatives,  as  he  saw  the  company  were  more  and 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  And  why  should 
they  differ — they  were  after  drinking  his  whiskey; 
the  fact  of  it  being  only  three  months'  old,  and 
well  doctored,  did  not  affect  them.  Feeling  a  bit 
good-humoured,  they  bade  farewell  to  the  host, 
and  re-took  their  seats  on  the  outside  car,  and 
gained  the  polling  station  in  double  quick  time. 
The  day  was  filled  in  with  incidents  such  as  the  one 
just  related,  every  loyal  vintner  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  interests  of  the  trade,  was  a  man's 
duty. 

McConchy's  house  was,  however,  a  veritable 
rendezvous  for  all  classes  of  hangers-on  and  corner- 
boys  throughout  the  entire  day.  McConchy  himself 
was  at  the  Polling  Booth,  so  was  De  Prenderghast, 
with  a  few  of  their  prominent  supporters.  The  first 
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count  took  place  at  i  o'clock.  Great  interest  was 
aroused  as  the  votes  were  counted  out.  "McConchy, 
McConchy,  De  Prenderghast,  McConchy,"  and 
so  on.  McConchy  polling  about  three  for  Milo's 
one.  After  the  first  count,  McConchy's  votes  regis- 
tered 530  to  Milo's  210.  Dismay  almost  took  pos- 
session of  De  Prenderghast's  friends,  and  canvas- 
sing was  undertaken  with  fresh  vigour.  McConchy 
was  jubilant,  and  sent  word  round  to  the  pubs,  where 
the  landlords  doled  the  doctored  spirits  out  in  greater 
profusion  still.  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  heard 
the  news,  shook  his  head,  and  assured  himself 
that  things  would  not  be  thus  by  the  next  count. 
His  vote  was  still  in  reserve;  and  now  it  must  be 
brought  into  action.  So  he  hailed  a  jarvey,  and 
drove  away  in  the  direction  of  the  polling  booth. 
While  on  the  way  he  made  sure  to  give  the  jarvey 
to  understand  that  he  was  about  to  square  matters. 
Having  arrived  at  the  booth,  he  alighted  from  the 
car  and  walked  quite  briskly  up  the  steps,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  gentlemen  canvassers  as  he 
passed  into  the  building.  He  fussed  for  a  few 
moments  behind  the  screen,  marched  over  to  the 
box,  and  dropped  his  paper  in.  Then  he  walked 
up  to  Milo,  confident  that  he  had  decided  the  whole 
election.  Addressing  Milo,  who  seemed  a  little 
downcast,  he  assured  him  that  success  was  certain. 
The  great  duty,  for  the  performance  of  which  he 
had  hurried  away  from  home,  and  left  the  work  of 
the  Poor  Law  undone,  was  now  fulfilled,  and  he  left 
the  voting  chamber.  The  next  count  was  made 
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at  4.30.  McConchy  scored  again,  his  votes  almost 
doubling  that  of  De  Prenderghast.  So  sure  was  the 
former  of  victory  that  tar  barrels  were  being  rolled 
out  on  to  the  streets  in  front  of  several  of  the 
licensed  premises,  and  many  were  occupied  in 
dressing  up  effigies  of  De  Prenderghast.  De  Pren- 
derghast, Senior,  was  informed  of  the  latest  news, 
and  grew  terribly  disgusted.  "Why  did  I  come  all 
that  long  journey  on  a  cold  evening  ?  Why  did  I 
leave  such  important  business  to  rush  away  on  a 
wild  goose  chase?"  Agnes  tried  to  calm  him,  by 
telling  him  that  the  League  Secretary  was  sure  of 
victory,  but  he  was  quite  determined  to  get  away 
forthwith.  "I  must  send  a  wire  to  Joe  to  meet  me 
to-night;  call  Denny,  until  I  send  him  to  the  post." 
Denny,  like  a  good  youth,  sent  away  the  wire,  but 
meanwhile  Raymund  came  on  the  scene,  and 
assured  him  that  the  last  count  would  be  made  at 
six,  and  it  would  be  better  to  see  it  all  over  as  he  had 
come  so  far.  It  was  too  cold  a  night  to  face  home, 
and  for  all  he  knew  there  might  be  a  foot  of  snow 
in  the  country.  Besides,  all  the  intelligence  of  the 
Ward  had  to  vote  after  business  hours."  At  length 
he  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  his  father  to  stay, 
while  Agnes  tried  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  The  booths  were  now  becoming  crowded, 
and  Milo  began  to  cheer  up,  as  he  witnessed  num- 
bers of  staunch  Leaguers  registering  their  votes. 
The  place  had  grown  like  a  veritable  beehive. 
Crowds  of  roughs  clustered  outside  on  the  paths 
and  street,  watching  the  voters  streaming  in 
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and  out.  At  last  the  cluck  chimed  out  six, 
and  the  doors  were  closed.  Only  the  com- 
mittees and  the  candidates  were  allowed  to  remain 
inside  with  the  Polling  Clerks  and  the  returning 
officer.  The  boxes  were  unlocked,  and  the  counting 
began.  "De  Prenderghast, "  "De  Prenderghast," 
"De  Prenderghast,"  "McConchy,"  "De  Prender- 
ghast," reads  out  the  clerk.  McConchy's  counten- 
ance drops  as  the  votes  rolled  out  for  his  opponent. 
Visions  of  all  the  whiskey,  fresh  from  the  distillery, 
and  doctored,  as  it  was,  flashed  across  his  imagin- 
ation ;  all  lost,  and  he  left  to  write  the  cheque.  He 
was  doubly  reminded  of  his  prodigality  by  the 
shouts  of  the  mob  outside,  who  were,  no  doubt,  well 
steeped  at  his  expense.  The  result  was  finally 
written  up  :  — 

De   Prenderghast 2450 

McConchy 1138 

The  doors  of  the  building  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  crowd  rushed  in.  The  successful  candidate  stood 
up  to  propose  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
returning  officer,  and  to  thank  his  fellow-burgesses 
for  having  placed  him  in  such  a  responsible  and 
honourable  position.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  roughs,  not  satisfied  with  hissing,  desired 
to  show  their  gratitude  to  their  defeated  patron  in  a 
more  tangible  manner.  A  missle  in  the  shape  of  a 
paper  bag  of  flour  sped  over  the  heads  of  a  few 
in  front,  and  struck  the  candidate,  who  tried  to 
avoid  it,  but  had  not  room,  whitening  him  from 
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head  to  foot.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  tried  to 
continue,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  awful  uproar.  He  therefore  with- 
drew, and  allowed  McConchy  to  come  forward  and 
second  the  vote  of  thanks.  Whilst  the  latter  was 
speaking,  Milo's  friends  advised  him  to  leave.  The 
only  mode  of  exit  was  through  a  window  in  the  back 
of  the  building,  of  which  he  took  advantage,  leaving 
the  defeated  candidate  occupied  with  the  crowd. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  open  street  he  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  seized  by  a  couple  of  stalwart  fellows 
and  hoisted  on  their  shoulders.  "Hurrah  for  our 
young  master,"  shouts  Mattie,  as  he  whirls  round 
the  staff.  "Play  up,  boys."  And  away  they 
marched  with  Milo,  the  procession  headed  by  the 
local  band.  The  cheering  of  the  crowd  rent  the 
air  as  they  moved  along  towards  Milo's  house.  In 
the  meantime  Denny  had  not  been  idle.  He  had 
marshalled  up  all  his  athletes,  who,  the  very 
moment  the  victory  was  made  known,  seized  on  all 
the  publicans'  tar  barrels.  In  fact,  he  scored  a  com- 
plete triumph,  in  his  own  department.  The  barrels 
were  set  on  fire  and  rolled  along  the  streets,  while 
juvenile  politicians  addressed  the  crowd  from  the 
top  of  empty  hogsheads.  Denny  was  prince  of 
the  heroes,  and  was  carried  round  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  companions  from  fire  to  fire,  an  honour  be- 
stowed on  several  of  the  other  ringleaders.  Even 
those  who  had  been  drinking  at  McConchy's 
expense  all  day  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
moment.  During  all  this  excitement  the  band  dis- 
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coursed  patriotic  airs  before  Milo's  house,  where  he 
discussed  with  his  friends  the  day's  reverses  and 
successes.  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  was  quite 
elated,  and  exceedingly  boisterous.  "Such  a  glori- 
ous triumph  has  never  been  scored  before  in  the 
history  of  Dublin.  I  was  a  young  man  when  we 
elected  O'Connel,  and  I  remember  the  day  well,  but 
certainly  to-day's  victory,  I  think,  was  a  greater  one 
than  the  Liberator's."  But  when  someone  reminded 
him  of  his  victory  last  Lady  Day  over  the  Orange 
men  in  the  Poor  Law  elections,  he  bowed  his  head, 
as  much  as  to  say,  well,  I  allow  mine  was  an  ex- 
ception to  all  exceptions. 

The  night  was  growing  late,  and  the  boys  were 
withdrawing  from  their  revelries  in  the  streets 
below.  In  many  places  now  could  be  seen  only  the 
embers  of  the  burnt  out  barrels,  with  some  poor  un- 
housed female  form  bending  over  them  to  receive 
a  little  warmth.  The  members  of  182,  Alderman 
and  all,  retired  to  bed,  and  slept  off  the  anxiety  and 
weariness  of  the  previous  day. 
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"A  CULPRIT." 

A  MOMENTARY  cloud  was  cast  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Elm  Grove  on  the  arrival  of  the  telegraph  mes- 
senger with  the  news  that  the  master  of  the  house 
was  returning  by  the  evening  express.  When  de- 
parting, he  had  signified  his  intention  of  remaining 
a  few  days  in  the  city;  they,  therefore,  rightly 
conjectured  that  the  elections  were  not  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  Joe  felt  disappointed  beyond  mea- 
sure. Never  in  his  life  did  he  put  the  bay  mare  into 
the  trap  with  such  bad  grace  as  that  evening.  Every 
little  trifle  that  went  out  of  gear  with  the  harness,  at 
another  time  not  noticed,  caused  him  irritation. 
Somebody  was  responsible  for  it,  and  the  mare, 
being  the  nearest,  had  to  bear  the  brunt.  The  beast 
in  turn  felt  sore  at  being  made  the  butt  of  Joe's 
bad  temper,  and  began  to  stamp  her  hoofs,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  them  came  down  on  Joe's  toes. 
He  quivered  with  pain,  and  reflected  that  it  was  all 
his  own  fault.  As  he  drove  along  the  road,  quite 
downcast  and  indifferent  to  the  nag's  speed,  a  tear 
welled  up  into  his  eyes.  "All  my  beautiful  hopes 
blighted,"  he  thought,  "by  a  telegraph  messen- 
ger." Joe  hardly  realised  that  many  a  merry  home 
had  been  made  desolate,  and  many  a  gay  fond  heart 
broken,  by  a  visit  from  a  mere  lad  in  a  striped 
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uniform  !  Just  as  he  entered  the  town  he  beheld, 
by  the  light  from  the  shop  windows,  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  same  uniform  hastening  along  towards 
him.  Suspecting  something,  he  hailed  the  post- 
man, and,  reining  in  the  bay  mare,  he  reached  for  a 
telegram  which  the  messenger  was  handing  up. 
Full  of  nervous  excitement,  he  let  the  packet  fall 
from  his  fingers,  but  recovering  it  directly,  he  bent 
down  before  the  lamp,  and  read,  "Milo  elected;  not 
returning."  Without  waiting  to  say  good-night  to 
the  postman,  he  turned  the  mare's  head,  saying, 
"Now,  Polly,  quick  as  lightning."  The  mare,  that 
only  an  hour  before  resented  his  bad  humour,  en- 
tered instinctively  into  his  present  spirit  and  temper, 
and  trotted  along  at  railway  speed.  In  about  half  of 
the  usual  time  it  took  for  the  journey,  Joe  had 
arrived  opposite  the  best  and  oldest  gorse  fence  on 
his  father's  property.  The  mare  was  left  standing 
on  the  road,  while  he  jumped  over  the  ditch,  and 
put  a  match  to  the  driest  portion  of  the  fence.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  tongues  of  fire  were  leaping 
several  yards  into  the  frosty  night  air.  This  fire  was 
the  signal  to  the  boys  posted  at  the  other  points  of 
vantage,  for  a  general  attack.  Wherefore  Joe  had 
scarcely  time  to  stable  the  mare  when  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  ever  witnessed  in  West  Wicklow 
had  enticed  to  their  doors  the  peasants  of  the  entire 
locality.  The  people  could  hardly  believe  their  own 
eyes.  Many,  who  had  already  retired  to  rest,  were 
awakened  from  their  first  sleep  to  witness  the  thrill- 
ing scene.  The  more  superstitious  among  the  old 
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people  insisted  that  no  human  beings  could  have 
created  such  a  fire.  "Impossible;  it  is  surely  the 
doings  of  the  'good  people.'  '  The  children,  hang- 
ing close  to  their  mothers'  skirts,  feared  that  "Rory 
of  the  Hills"  had  come  down  to  avenge  himself. 
Some  of  the  more  wise  tried  to  explain  it  away  as 
an  extraordinary  prank  of  "Will  o'  the  Wisp." 
"Anyway,"  said  one  old  man,  "I  have  seen  fires 
in  the  days  of  the  Tithe-drivin',  and  I  have  seen 
the  corn  of  a  whole  townland  afire,  at  the  time  o* 
the  Feddin  evictions,  but  the  likes  o'  that  I  have 
never  clapped  eyes  on  afore." 

In  the  meantime  the  younger  folk,  having  slipped 
their  feet  into  their  shoes,  directed  their  course  to 
the  nearest  conflagration.  The  heroes  of  the  even- 
ing, who  had  caused  such  universal  consternation, 
after  doing  their  part,  concealed  themselves,  until  a 
moderate  crowd  had  collected  on  the  scene  of  the 
fires ;  then,  coming  out  of  their  hiding  places,  they 
ran  up  to  the  crowd  with  panting  breaths,  anxiously 
inquiring  what  was  the  cause  of  all  the  ruck.  Joe, 
mounted  on  his  pony,  was  very  conspicuous  about 
the  fires  on  his  own  property-  where  he  led  in  the 
cheering  for  the  Alderman.  From  this  scene  of 
operations  word  was  posted  quickly  around  of  the 
cause  of  the  bonfires.  The  owners  of  the  burning 
properties  having  possessed  themselves  of  pitchforks 
and  all  sorts  of  weapons,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
beating  the  fires,  but,  if  possible,  in  their  anger,  for 
the  extinguishing  of  the  incendiaries,  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  operations  to  find  the  neighbours  there 
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also.  Thence  they  knew  not  to  whom  the  blame 
attached,  but  on  being  reminded  of  the  Alderman's 
election,  their  attention  was  immediately  turned  to 
Joe.  It  was  resolved  to  set  out  in  quest  of  the  cul- 
prit, with  the  intention  of  not  only  administering  to 
him  a  good  thrashing,  but  of  handing  him  over  to 
the  police.  That  task  was  more  difficult  than  was 
anticipated.  For  when  they  sought  out  Joe  at  one 
place,  being  warned  of  their  approach,  he  simply 
spurred  his  steed  in  another  direction.  Thus  he 
played  with  his  pursuers  a  game  of  hide-and-go- 
seek,  until,  weary  of  pursuit,  and  sickened  by  the 
jeers  of  the  youth,  they  ceased,  vowing  vengeance, 
however,  that  they  would  go  to  the  school  on  the 
following  day,  and  find  out  all  the  culprits.  The 
midnight  hour  had  passed  before  Joe  strolled  home 
to  bed,  filled  with  delight  at  the  night's  success. 
When  he  arrived  in  his  room  he  looked  out  through 
the  window  at  the  smouldering  "Covers,"  and  the 
flames  still  aglow  on  the  mountain  side.  He  looked 
towards  Carrig  Hill,  and  saw  that  Lucy's  fire  was 
still  blazing  up.  "Brave  little  Loo,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  "you  would  make  as  gallant  a  heroine  as 
any  captain's  daughter  of  '98  renown.  You  must 
have  a  nice  Christmas  Box  for  this."  The  fire  on  the 
property  of  Lucy's  father  caused  more  surprise  to  the 
neighbours  than  all  the  others,  because  nobody 
had  ever  dared  before  to  burn  his  fox  covers.  Fitz- 
gerald was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase;  besides, 
he  was  a  severe  magistrate,  and  all  feared  on  that 
account  to  incur  his  wrath.  His  foxes  were  all  dis- 
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turbed,  and  the  meeting  of  the  hounds  would  not 
take  place  on  his  land  this  year.  The  occasion  had 
been  always  a  red-letter  day  with  him,  and  Lucy, 
from  the  time  she  was  able  to  sit  in  a  saddle,  had 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  festivities.  She  had 
deprived  herself,  as  well  as  her  father,  of  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  three 
Counties  assemble  at  her  father's  house  that  season. 
Lucy  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  as  well  as  Joe,  and  she 
contented  herself  with  the  thought  that  she  was 
serving  the  cause  by  inconveniencing  the  gentry. 
The  latter  were  filled  with  consternation.  The 
hunting  season  was  at  hand,  and  the  reynards  of 
the  locality  had  been  all  practically  left  homeless, 
and  were  driven  to  seek  safety  far  away  from  their 
old  haunts.  The  farmers,  however,  rejoiced  over 
this  aspect  of  the  affair,  as  the  feeling  between 
themselves  and  the  Landlord  class  had  become 
greatly  intensified  since  the  raising  of  the  Land 
League  banner.  On  the  following  morning  Captain 
Williams  rode  up  to  Long  Andy's  door  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  such  great  depredations.  The  only 
answer  that  Long  Andy  could  supply  was  that  he 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  greatly  concerned  to  find  out  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  an  outrage  on  his  bit  of  land.  "If 
you  find  them  out  bring  them  before  me,  and  by  all 
that's  cursed  I'll  make  them  pay  for  it,  the  louts. 
I'll  put  them  in  a  place  where  they  will  have  bonnie 
time  to  repent  of  their  devilish  tricks." 
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Long  Andy  felt  quite  assured  that  young  De 
Prenderghast  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  plot. 
For  he  had  taxed  the  boys  on  their  way  to  school, 
who  had  told  him  to  go  and  ask  Flannel  Cap. 
Wherefore  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  school,  and 
accuse  De  Prenderghast.  In  due  course  he  walked 
straight  into  the  school,  and  without  even  paying 
his  respects  to  the  master — a  slight  which  the  latter 
keenly  resented — went  straight  to  the  front  desk 
where  Joe  was  sitting.  The  master  looked  quite 
astounded  at  his  assurance.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  any  man  would  dare  to  enter  his  school 
and  speak  to  a  boy  without  his  permission.  "Come," 
says  the  intruder,  raising  his  voice,  "you  hang-dog 
villain,  tell  the  truth  or  I'll  brain  you."  The  master 
jumped  from  his  seat,  stick  in  hand,  forward  to  the 
rescue.  "Now,  sir,  no  vociferousness  in  my  aca- 
demy. How  dare  you  intrude  without  my  permis- 
sion ?"  "Speak  up,  you  young  vagabond,  or  I'll 
be  your  end.  Who  set  fire  to  my  furze?"  The 
master,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  said,  "Now, 
sir,  I  must  ask  you  to  desist,  and  leave  my  academy 
at  once."  "Is  that  the  teachin'  you  are  givin'  these 
rascals,  learnin'  them  to  be  rogues  and  liars?" 
""Now  I  must  remonstrate,"  says  the  master.  "Do 
you  call  my  worthy  pupils  rogues,  you  unmitigated, 
unsophisticated  oorang-ootang  of  a  dunce?  I 
must  again  rogate  you  to  make  your  exit,  otherwise 
I  will  invoke  the  assistance  of  my  tyros  to  expel 
you."  By  this  Long  Andy's  temper  had  risen 
above  boiling  point,  and  since  he  was  not  a  match 
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for  the  master  in  words,  he  attempted  to  try  physical 
forcei  But  no  sooner  had  he  collared  the  master 
than  half-a-dozen  brave  young  lads  came  to  their 
master's  assistance,  and  with  a  little  struggle  the 
intruder  was  left  on  his  back  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  school.  Long  Andy,  humiliated,  went  home, 
and  was  careful  not  to  mention  that  he  had  been  to 
the  school.  He  waited  for  the  master  at  recreation 
time,  with  a  humble  apology,  and  besought  him  to 
ask  the  boys  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter.  The 
boys  told  nothing,  but  both  the  Master's  and  Joe's 
popularity  received  a  wonderful  jerk  forward  on 
that  memorable  occasion. 
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IN  due  course  reports  arrived  at  No.  182  —  street 
of  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  roll  played  by  Joe  on 
the  election  day,  and  as  a  result  he  received  a  very 
pleasing  letter  from  his  amiable  sister  Agnes. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  contained  an  invitation 
to  him  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  city,  before  Christ- 
mas. Agnes  felt  quite  sure  that  her  father  would 
have  no  objection  to  his  leaving  home,  as  the  Dub- 
lin company  had  made  up  their  minds  to  spend  the 
Christmas  at  the  old  fireside  of  "Elm  Grove."  Joe 
was  so  elated  by  these  good  tidings  that  he  read  the 
letter  over  several  times.  How  fortunate  he  con- 
sidered himself  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. To  be  sure,  he  had  often  been  to  the 
Capital,  but  never  at  Yule-tide.  Would  his  father 
consent?  He  feared  to  think  even  that  he  might 
not.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  he  must  know 
his  father's  will,  so  he  resolved  to  seek  out  his  father 
and  convey  to  him  the  news.  Second  thoughts, 
however,  persuaded  him  that  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  show  the  letter  first  to  his  mother,  and  to  enlist 
her  sympathy  and  influence.  He  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  she  would  intercede  for  him,  for  he  had 
wide  experience  of  her  unselfish  love.  He  has  often 
since  been  heard  to  dilate  on  her  beautiful  qualities, 
her  tenderness,  and  her  absolute  self-forgetfulness 
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when  there  was  a  question  of  adding  even  the  tiniest 
ray  of  happiness  to  the  life  of  one  of  her  children. 
His  particular  delight  has  ever  been  to  tell  of  her 
many  unostentatious  acts  of  kindness  to  the  needy 
and  distressed.  Many  a  time  and  oft  did  he  accom- 
pany her  on  those  errands  of  Charity.  He  often 
watched  her  as  she  entered  the  cabins  of  the  poor, 
and  set  the  meagre  furniture  in  order,  when  the 
hands  that  were  accustomed  to  do  so  lay  on  a  bed 
of  fever.  The  poor  loved  her  for  the  unobtrusive 
manner  in  which  she  succoured  them  in  their  wants. 
She  was  never  known  to  turn  from  her  door  one 
who  solicited  help.  Her  children  she  made  her 
almoners,  whom  she  always  taught  to  look  upon 
the  poor  as  Christ's  courtiers,  and  as  such  to  wel- 
come and  salute  them.  In  fact,  such  seemed  the 
meekness,  the  patience,  the  fortitude  and  charity  of 
Joe's  mother  to  him  that  those  qualities  not  only 
canonised  her  in  his  memory,  but  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  if  he  ever  wished  to  contemplate 
the  virtues  of  the  Mother  of  Nazareth,  he  had  the 
habit  of  first  calling  up  a  mental  picture  of  his  own 
mother,  and  thought  of  Mary's  life  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  hers.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  had 
not  even  the  sweet  necessity  of  approaching  his 
mother,  for  his  father  had  received  a  letter  from 
Milo  by  the  same  post,  asking  him  to  allow  Joe  to 
come  up  to  the  City.  Joe  was  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  his  parents  on  the  same  morning,  and 
his  father,  addressing  him,  said,  "Joseph,  your 
mother  is  going  to  send  you  to  Dublin  for  a  few 
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days."  "Yes,  sir,"  answered  Joe,  hardly  able  to 
restrain  himself  from  jumping  over  the  chairs  with 
delight.  "You  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  work  hard 
at  your  lessons."  "I  will,  sir."  "Most  boys  are 
not  accorded  such  privileges,  and  I  trust  you  will 
appreciate  it."  "I  am  sure  Joseph  will  be  a  good 
boy,"  broke  in  his  mother.  "Won't  you,  dear?" 
Joe  looked  at  his  mother  with  a  regard  full  of  love 
and  gratitude.  "See  here,"  continued  his  father, 
"don't  fall  off  the  trams,  and  mind  you  must  not  be 
looking  about  you,  or  else  you  will  be  run  over  by 
the  cars.  We  don't  want  any  funerals  about  Christ- 
mas. Take  care  of  your  hat  that  nobody  snatches 
it."  Joe  felt  almost  offended  that  his  father  should 
think  so  poorly  of  his  manly  qualities.  Why,  he 
thought  to  himself,  if  he  had  Charley,  the  cushen- 
doll,  or  the  bay  mare,  he  would  give  the  best  of 
their  Dublin  horses  odds,  and  beat  them. 

The  train  never  seemed  to  Joe  to  travel  so  slowly 
as  on  that  bleak  winter  evening.  He  longed  for  the 
glare  of  the  City  lamps,  and  he  counted  the  miles 
with  restless  anxiety  as  the  train  sped  along  towards 
the  capital.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  King's 
Bridge  Station.  As  the  train  slowed  up  he  thrust 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  seeing  Agnes  on 
the  platform,  he  began  to  wave  his  handkerchief. 
When  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  a  lady,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before,  mistaking  him  for  her 
charge,  came  up  to  greet  him.  Joe  seized  her  hand 
and  gave  it  a  rollicking  good  squeeze.  When  she 
ventured  to  kiss  him,  he  drew  aside,  saying,  "Ex- 
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cuse  me,  miss,  but  you  are  not  Agnes."  Agnes 
had  just  come  up  to  the  door  by  this.  "Hello, 
Agnes,"  shouted  Joe,  as  he  made  one  bound  for- 
ward to  meet  her,  leaving  the  lady  to  nurse  her 
hand,  and  seek  a  further  greeting  somewhere  else. 

As  they  drove  along  the  Quays  Joe  felt  somewhat 
bewildered.  Dublin  did  not  seem  the  same  place  to 
him  as  when  he  had  been  up  at  the  Horse  Show  in 
the  previous  August.  There  were  more  people,  more 
excitement,  more  traffic.  The  shop  windows  had 
all  bedecked  themselves  in  their  Christmas  fineries. 
Holly  and  ivy  and  mistletoe  entwined  themselves 
around  the  gas  jets,  the  yellow  and  scarlet  berries 
of  the  holly  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  mistle- 
toe. Over  the  shop  fronts  were  designs  in  gas-light, 
and  such  familiar  greetings  as  "A  Happy  Yule- 
tide,"  "Welcome,"  "A  Merry  Christmas  to  all." 
This  was  all  so  new  to  Joe  that  Agnes  hardly  re- 
ceived one  intelligent  answer  to  the  hundred  and 
one  questions  she  put  during  their  drive  from  the 
railway  station.  A  right  royal  reception  awaited  Joe 
at  No.  182.  Denny  almost  shook  the  arms  out  of 
him.  Ray  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  up  to 
Milo,  who  told  him  he  must  make  himself  at  home, 
and  knock  as  much  fun  as  possible  out  of  his  visit. 
He  was  put  to  sit  in  Milo's  easy  chair,  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  fire,  and  at  tea  sat  on  Milo's  right. 
He  chatted  that  evening  about  his  bonfire,  told  how 
the  master  stood  up  for  him  when  Long  Andy  came 
into  the  school  to  bully  him,  until  the  others  were 
weary,  and  he  had  grown  tired.  The  next  day  his 
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brothers  were  busy,  and  Agnes  had  an  appointment 
to  keep,  so  that  the  young  green-horn  was  obliged 
to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the  city  alone.  Denny  gave 
him  all  the  necessary  directions  where  to  go  in  order 
to  find  real  Christmas  fun.  "Be  sure  you  go  to 
Thomas  Street,"  were  the  parting  words  from 
Denny.  Joe  set  out  along  the  Quays,  where  the 
first  incident  to  attract  his  attention  was  a  string  of 
cars  laden  with  turf.  The  cars  were  mostly  drawn 
by  donkeys  and  mules.  Two  swains,  clad  in  cordu- 
roy breeches  buttoned  below  the  knees,  sleeve-waist 
coats,  and  slouched  hats,  in  which  a  sprig  of  holly 
was  plumed,  accompanied  each  vehicle.  One 
walked  beside  the  animal's  head,  whilst  the  other 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Who'll  buy  the 
black  turf  ?  We  come  all  the  way  from  the  Bog  of 
Allen  to  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas.  Who'll  buy 
our  black  turf?  Nothin'  like  a  roarin'  Yule  fire 
made  out  of  black  turf."  Beside  these  deafening 
shouts  there  arose  the  clamour  of  another  class  of 
vendors — women  clad  in  plaid  shawls,  with  red 
handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  heads,  walked  be- 
side their  donkeys,  which  were  laden  with  besoms 
and  freestone,  singing  through  all  the  notes  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  "Free-stone,  Free-stone,  who'll  buy 
a  broom  ?" 

Occasionally  a  neat  little  damsel  emerged  from 
one  of  the  houses  to  make  a  purchase  from  the 
besom-woman.  "A  Merry  Christmas  to  ye,  me 
darlin'.  Well,  Mavourneen,  you  are  goin'  to  make 
the  house  shine  for  Christmas.  You  are  a  purtv 
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lass,  and  the  boy  who  gets  you  will  be  the  proud 
man  indeed."  After  the  wench  had  made  her  bar- 
gain, and  doubtless  paid  a  few  pence  extra  for  the 
blarney,  which  she  seemed  to  enjoy  beyond  mea- 
sure, the  old  lady  dismissed  her  with  the  hope  that 
her  fire  would  be  as  bright  as  her  furniture  and 
utensils  on  Christmas  night.  After  strolling  over 
the  bridge,  another  entertaining  sight  occupied 
Joe's  attention.  Loads  of  holly  and  ivy  were  stream- 
ing along,  followed  by  men,  women,  and  boys. 
Now  and  then  a  street  arab,  having  watched  his 
opportunity,  would  snatch  a  choice  bough  and  run 
around  the  corner,  or  into  an  alley,  with  one  of 
the  owners  in  hopeless  pursuit,  whilst  the  chorus, 
"Holly  and  ivy,  all  berries,  all  berries,"  kept  float- 
ing on  the  ears  of  the  multitude.  So  interested  was 
Joe  in  all  these  amusing  sights  that  he  had  almost 
forgotten  to  go  to  Thomas  Street.  At  length,  how- 
ever, having  walked  up  the  hill,  he  found  himself 
in  the  busiest  thoroughfare  in  the  city.  For  more 
than  a  mile  along  a  great  sweep  of  street  he  beheld 
two  rows  of  waggons,  stands,  and  drays,  with  every 
conceivable  kind  of  produce,  house  utensils,  and 
toys.  But  amongst  these  the  carts  of  fowls,  living 
and  dead,  preponderated.  He  walked  along,  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  such  a  collection  of 
the  plucked  and  feathered  tribe.  He  pulled  up  be- 
fore one  huge  display  of  fowl,  guarded  by  half-a- 
dozen  of  buxom  women,  who  had  accompanied  their 
produce  from  the  heart  of  Kildare.  They  guarded 
their  stand  well  by  day,  whilst  the  men  kept  night 
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watch.  No  wonder,  when  they  knew  well  that  its 
contents  meant  the  marriage  dower  of  two  of  their 
number  at  least.  Usually  it  did  not  take  much  to 
make  Joe  laugh,  but  here  his  risible  faculty  was 
exercised  to  its  utmost  as  he  read  on  tablets  attached 
to  the  fowl,  "A  Rake  from  Kildare,"  "A  Carlow 
Champion,"  "Cut  me  nice,  I  came  from  Wick- 
low."  The  women  were  also  an  unfailing  source  of 
merriment,  as  they  traced  the  pedigrees  of  the  fowl, 
and  told  how  their  daughters  sat  up  every  night  for 
the  past  month  cramming  them.  Whilst  thus  en- 
gaged, his  attention  was  distracted  by  an  uproar 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Looking  across, 
he  saw  a  soldier  with  a  ham  beneath  his  arm,  run- 
ning as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him,  whilst  after 
him  in  hot  pursuit  was  a  man  in  a  white  coat  and 
apron,  next  came  a  policeman,  on  his  tracks  followed 
up  another  white-coated  man,  and  lastly,  the  crowd 
of  boys  and  fish-girls.  "Hurroo!"  shouts  one  of 
the  vendors  of  fowl.  "Two  white  fellows  and  a 
black  fellow  runnin'  after  one  red  fellow.  Who'll 
buy  a  rake  from  Kildare?"  The  thief,  seeing  that 
he  was  confronted  by  another  policeman,  doubled 
back  and  across  the  street,  overturning  a  stand  of 
eggs,  and  running  straight  into  Joe,  who  was 
knocked  down  by  the  force  of  the  impact.  With 
difficulty  did  the  latter  roll  out  of  the  way  in  time 
to  escape  being  trampled  on  by  the  pursuers.  When 
he  regained  his  feet  he  found,  to  his  great  chagrin, 
that  his  hat  was  missing.  Quite  abashed,  he  strode 
home  to  No.  182,  late  for  dinner,  and  hatless.  He 
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was  fortunate  in  not  meeting  Denny  or  his  other 
brothers,  and  he  asked  Agnes  not  to  tell.  Joe  hated 
to  be  considered  a  greenhorn. 

The  next  day,  as  he  went  out  with  Agnes,  fully 
confident  that  no  one  knew  of  his  previous  day's 
misadventure,  Denny  shouted  after  him,  "mind 
your  hat,  country  doosh  !" 

Everyone  thinks  of  his  friends  at  Yuletide.  It  is 
a  time  when  all  ages  and  classes  revel  in  old 
memories.  Joe  was  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
He  had  all  the  boys  who  helped  in  the  bonfire  to 
think  of,  and,  above  all,  Lucy.  What  nice  present 
is  he  going  to  bring  Lucy  ?  He  first  thought  of  a 
bridle,  but  that  would  be  too  conspicuous,  and 
would,  therefore,  arouse  curiosity.  Agnes  must  be 
consulted  in  the  matter.  He  made  use  of  this  occa- 
sion to  take  counsel  from  her.  "Agnes,"  he  began, 
"I  am  going  to  bring  Lucy  a  present.  She  will  be 
so  pleased.  What  ought  it  to  be?"  Agnes  looked 
at  her  brother  with  a  very  kindly  smile.  She  had 
visions  of  the  League  Secretary's  Christmas  box, 
and  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Joe's  wish. 
"What  about  a  nice  pair  of  ear-drops?"  queried 
Agnes.  "No,"  said  Joe,  "I  don't  like  ear-rings  at 
all."  "Well,  then,  a  nice  brooch,  with  Lucy  on 
it?"  suggested  Agnes.  "She  has  one  of  them,  and 
girls  get  too  many  brooches."  "Well,  then,  a  nice 
bracelet,  with  her  monogram  on  it?"  "The  very 
thing,"  answered  Joe, 

In  Grafton  Street  two  figures,  a  boy  and  girl, 
were  seen  that  evening  inspecting  a  jeweller's  win- 
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dow.  The  boy  could  see  nothing  to  please  him ; 
they  were  all  too  big,  he  said.  "Lucy  has  a  sweet 
little  wrist."  So  they  went  further,  and  examined 
another  window,  where  they  saw  just  the  article,  a 
nice  gold  bracelet,  with  an  emerald  set  in  the  clasp ; 
the  monogram  might  be  cut  on  the  emerald.  Both 
entered  the  shop,  and  Agnes  asked  the  young  lady 
assistant  to  hand  her  the  article.  When  she  had 
examined  it,  she  handed  it  to  Joe,  saying,  "Do  you 
think  this  will  fit  your  dear  Lucy's  tiny  wrist?"  A 
blush  mantled  up  into  Joe's  cheeks.  "Oh,"  said 
the  saleswoman,  "it's  for  your  little  sweetheart; 
how  pleased  she'll  be;  I  envy  her."  Joe  was  dread- 
fully embarrassed ;  he  had  never  heard  Lucy  called 
his  sweetheart  before,  in  fact,  he  never  thought  of 
her  as  such.  "She  will  be  a  delighted  and  a  happy 
girl  to  get  such  a  lovely  present  from  her  lover  at 
Christmas,"  continued  the  young  lady.  Joe  felt 
unspeakably  miserable;  he  wished  in  his  heart  he 
were  a  thousand  miles  away.  Whether  Lucy  would 
be  pleased  or  not,  he  felt  painfully  shy,  and  would 
have  given  all  the  bracelets  in  the  shop  to  get  away. 
Agnes  and  the  young  lady  saw  Joe's  embarrass- 
ment, and  they  spared  him  further  annoyance. 
When  leaving  the  shop,  the  young  saleswoman 
gave  Joe  a  kindly  sympathetic  look,  as  if  to  say, 
"Pardon  me  for  arousing  your  blushes,  you  are  a 
good  old  sort  to  remember  your  friends." 

Joe's  few  days  in  the  city  soon  came  to 
an  end,  and  he  returned  to  his  dear  old  home 
accompanied  by  Agnes.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and 
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the  snow  was  falling  in  great  flakes  as  they  entered 
the  covered  car  to  be  driven  to  Elm  Grove.  The 
three  boys  were  to  follow  by  the  evening  train. 
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"A   CHARM   FROM  THE  SKY  SEEMS  TO 
HALLOW  US  THERE." 

WITHOUT  in  the  dark  night  the  snow  was  still 
falling  softly,  silently,  and  plentifully.  Within 
a  huge  Yule  log  blazed  brightly  on  the  warm 
hearth.  The  Christmas  candle,  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  was  surrounded  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  holly,  whilst  around  the  walls  festoons  of 
the  same  much  prized  evergreen  hung  in  graceful 
curves. 

Situated  in  another  part  of  the  dwelling  was  a 
Christmas  Altar  and  Manger,  on  which  both  Mrs. 
De  Prenderghast  and  Agnes  had  displayed  their 
unquestionable  taste  for  decoration*  The  light  of 
the  fire  and  Christmas  candle  reflected  in  the  bright 
gloss  of  the  holly,  and  the  well  polished  furniture 
lent  a  cheerfulness  and  a  glow  to  the  apartment, 
which  contrasted  well  with  the  desolation  and  cold 
of  the  night  out  of  doors.  The  decorations  had  all 
been  completed,  and  the  Christmas  turkey  and 
goose  had  been  skewered  in  preparation  for  the 
morrow,  in  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  boys.  The 
family  had  now  only  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  await 
their  coming.  "It  is  time  they  were  here  an  hour 
ago,"  said  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  growing 
rather  anxious.  "Can  any  accident  have  happened 
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my  poor  boys  on  Christmas  Eve?  Perhaps  the 
train  is  snowed  up  somewhere  on  the  line."  A  foot 
of  snow  had  fallen  about  Elm  Grove,  but  it  had  not 
begun  to  drift,  so  there  were  hopes  that  the  lines 
could  be  kept  clear.  Still  the  father  thought  that 
something  should  be  done.  He  therefore  determined 
to  set  out  and  make  enquiries.  The  family  tried  to 
persuade  him  not  to  venture  out  on  such  an  awful 
night.  "Maybe,"  they  said,  "the  boys  did  not 
leave  the  city  at  all."  However,  he  would  not  be 
prevented — go  he  must.  No  sooner  had  he  started 
on  his  inquiry  tour  than  he  saw  the  lights  of  a  car 
turning  in  from  the  road.  He  came  back  full  of 
joy  and  excitement,  saying,  "Glory  be  to  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem,  the  boys  are  safe."  The  whole  family 
arose  and  went  out  in  the  deep  snow  to  greet  them. 
"Come  in,  my  poor  fellows !  Come  in,  you  must 
be  famished."  Mrs.  De  Prenderghast  had  a  nice 
warm  drink  awaiting  them,  and  chairs  closely  drawn 
in  front  of  the  Yule  log.  The  entire  family  soon 
circled  round  it  for  a  chat.  The  first  subject  of  con- 
versation was  the  delay.  They  told  how  the  train 
was  retarded  by  the  snow,  at  which  De  Prender- 
ghast, Senior,  interposed  with  great  self-complai- 
sance, "I  was  right — none  of  you  would  believe 
me."  Then  recent  events  in  the  city  were  made  the 
topic  of  conversation,  but  electioneering  is  not  a 
poetic  subject  for  Christmas  Eve.  "And  how  is 
poor  old  Bucksey  ?"  said  Milo.  "The  light  of  hea- 
ven to  him,  sure  we  buried  him  yesterday."  At 
this  statement  from  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  there 
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came  a  general  groan  and  sob  from  the  boys.  "He 
caught  cold  in  the  December  fair,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.  He  was  wishing  to  see  you  all  at  Christmas, 
and  his  last  words,  almost,  were,  "remember  me  to 
the  young  masters,  and  ask  them  to  pray  for  me. 
Tell  them  we  will  meet  in  heaven.  God's  will  be 
done."  Denny's  face,  beaming  until  a  moment 
before,  assumed  a  sad  expression,  and  a  big  tear 
rolled  down  his  rosy  cheek.  "Ah,  poor  old  Buck- 
sey  dead  !"  said  he,  "and  I  brought  him  a  roll  of 
tobacco  for  a  Christmas  box."  "I  brought  him  a 
nice  pipe  and  a  penknife,"  said  Ray.  "What  fun 
he  used  to  make  for  us  in  the  hay-making  !  Do  you 
remember,  Agnes,  how  he  used  to  roll  the  rough 
cocks  over  us?"  "Yes,"  said  Denny,  "and  the  fun 
he  used  to  have  trying  to  take  the  man  out  of  the 
ladder  when  pitching  the  hay."  For  sixty  years 
he  made  the  hay-ricks  at  Elm  Grove,  and  there  was 
no  such  stylishly  dressed  haggard  in  the  three 
Counties.  "Poor  old  Mary  of  the  Road  is  gone, 
too,"  said  Agnes;  "you  remember  how  she  used  to 
bring  us  the  apples  and  toys  on  our  feast  days,  and 
tell  us  how  we  were  the  purtiest  and  natest  children 
in  the  land."  "Is  Rody  alive  still?"  asked  Milo. 
"Yes,  and  growing  young.  He  was  here  the  whole 
evening,  waiting  for  you  to  come;  he  had  to  go  at 
last  lest  he  might  be  lost  in  the  snow.  He  was  eighty- 
two  last  Hallow  Eve ;  he  is  getting  very  deaf.  He 
brought  up  a  whole  hive  of  honey  for  you.  He  has 
had  a  turn  of  ill-luck  with  the  bees ;  several  hives 
perished  from  the  hard  weather."  "You  remember 
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how  he  used  to  tell  on  us  when  we  broke  down  his 
fence  in  the  nut  gathering  season?"  "He  often 
talks  about  that  still."  "I  have  brought  him  a  nice 
present,"  said  Milo,  "and  a  present  for  the  Master." 
Joe's  eyes  glistened  at  mention  of  the  Master's 
name.  "I  have  some  nice  things  for  the  other  old 
folk,  too,"  continued  Milo.  "I  did  not  forget  Joe 
either;  I  have  brought  him  a  nice  riding  whip." 
Joe  could  not  say  thank  you,  he  felt  so  grateful  and 
delighted.  Agnes  brought  a  present  for  the  priest, 
and  also  for  the  Altar.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  conversation  Ray  had  been  chatting  with  his 
mother  about  the  progress  he  was  making  in  his 
studies,  and  many  other  subjects  nearest  to  her 
heart  and  to  his.  Ray  was  especially  dear  to  his 
mother  on  account  of  his  pious  intentions,  and  the 
other  boys  thought  it  was  only  right,  as  they  had 
a  special  reverence  for  him  themselves. 

"Joe,  we  must  go  down  to  Rody's  at  midnight,  to 
hear  the  bees;  don't  they  say  that  the  bees  always 
sing  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve?"  put  in 
Denny.  "Yes,"  answered  Joe,  "and  I  believe  the 
cattle  always  stand  up  in  their  stalls  at  the  same 
hour."  "I  should  like  to  see  them,  too,"  said 
Denny.  "We  can't  do  both ;  if  we  want  to  hear  the 
bees  we  can't  see  the  cattle."  Their  father  put  an 
end  to  this  conversation  by  telling  them  that  they 
must  not  go  to  one  place  or  the  other,  as  they  must 
perform  their  acts  of  adoration  as  well  as  the  bees. 
They  guessed  so  much,  as  it  was  ever  so  at  Elm 
Grove.  Vigil  was  always  kept  until  midnight,  and 
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so  old  a  custom  could  not  be  broken  through  under 
any  pretence  whatever.  Wherefore,  at  1 1 .45  Alder- 
man and  all  assembled  for  the  Rosary  before  the 
family  altar.  The  Rosary  was  offered  on  this  occa- 
sion for  all  friends  living  and  dead,  especially  for 
the  soul  of  Bucksey  and  Mary  of  the  Road,  and  for 
all  poor  wayfarers  who  were  out  in  the  driving  snow 
on  that  Christmas  night.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Rosary,  the  candles  were  lighted,  Agnes  took  her 
seat  before  the  piano,  and  the  little  family  group 
waited  in  silence  for  the  clock  to  chime  out  the  mid- 
night hour.  With  its  first  stroke  Agnes  struck  the 
first  chord  of  the  "Adeste  Fideles,"  whilst  her 
mother  unveiled  the  infant,  and  her  father  led  in 
the  singing,  in  which  all  the  family  joined,  with  in- 
describable pathos.  "Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo," 
"Glory  to  God  on  high,"  sang  out  those  sweet 
voices.  Surely,  if  God  is  glorified  on  earth  by  the 
voices  and  hearts  of  men,  He  was  glorified  in  that 
happy  home.  And  who  shall  ever  narrate  the  peace 
and  joy  which  he  poured  into  the  hearts  of  that 
family  group  on  that  memorable  night.  To  the 
worshippers  themselves  it  was  nothing  short  of  a 
foretaste  of  the  rapture  of  heaven.  Though  the 
fruition  of  all  the  joys  that  the  world  as  such  could 
give  might  be  theirs  in  after  years,  there  could  be 
nothing  but  hollowness  found  therein  when  com- 
pared with  the  ecstasy  of  the  few  minutes  spent 
before  the  crib.  No  wonder  that  Christmas  recalls 
such  sweet  memories  to  those  who  have  kept  it  thus. 
What  can  the  worshippers  of  mammon  and  base 
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materialism  understand  of  the  joys  of  the  sweet  sea- 
son of  Yuletide.  It  needs  a  spiritual  mind,  it  needs 
the  refinement  of  a  truly  Christian  home,  to  appre- 
ciate the  message  of  ' '  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good 
will."  Filled  with  holy  ^noughts  and  noble  aspira- 
tions, the  family  retired  to  rest,  for  they  must  awake 
again  long  before  the  dawn,  to  be  present  at  the 
early  Mass.  Mass  at  the  darkest  hour  before  the 
dawn  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  devout  wor- 
shippers on  a  Christmas  morn.  Trudging  through 
the  snow,  they  can  liken  themselves  to  the  shep- 
herds going  over  to  Bethlehem.  To  enter  the 
church,  and  behold  the  Altar  ablaze  with  lights, 
immediately  wafts  their  thoughts  to  the  great 
White  Throne.  The  very  stillness  which  the  snow 
has  cast  over  nature  helps  them  to  meditate  and 
pray.  The  early  morning  found  the  entire  De  Pren- 
derghast  family  kneeling  in  their  pew,  and  sending 
up  their  meed  of  praise,  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
many  devout  adorers.  At  the  "Domine  non  sum 
Dignus,"  two  by  two,  the  children  followed  their 
parents  to  the  Altar  rails. 

When  Mass  was  ended  they  remained  a  while  in 
thanksgiving,  Milo  and  his  father  being  the  first  to 
leave,  as  they  had  to  go  and  interview  Father  Pat, 
to  wish  him  a  happy  Christmas,  and  to  ask  him  to 
dine,  if  the  snow  prevented  him  from  going  to  his 
parents,  according  to  his  custom  on  Christmas  Day. 
Father  Pat  in  turn  congratulated  the  young  Alder- 
man, and  spoke  many  kind  words  of  appreciation. 
Outside  the  church  a  crowd  of  neighbours  were 
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waiting  to  welcome  Milo ;  prominent  amongst 
them  were  Lucy's  father,  and  those  whose  property 
Joe  had  injured  on  the  night  of  the  election.  Inside 
the  church  a  few  devout  souls  had  still  lingered 
under  the  shadows  of  pillars,  including  Agnes,  Ray 
and  their  mother.  The  latter  were  soon  disturbed 
by  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Bucksey,  the  poor  old  soul 
bitterly  weeping.  Mrs.  De  Prenderghast  addressed 
a  few  words  of  consolation  to  her,  to  which  she  re- 
plied that  she  was  a  little  disappointed  she  could 
not  get  to  speak  a  word  to  the  "Al-round-man,"  as 
there  were  too  many  about  him.  "He  wants 
especially  to  see  you,  and  you  must  come  over  and 
spend  the  Christmas  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  De 
Prenderghast. 

Nature,  robed  in  its  lovely  mantle  of  snow,  pre- 
sented on  Christmas  morning  a  dazzling  aspect. 
Shortly  after  midnight  a  severe  frost  had  set  in, 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  snow  quite  crisp  and 
rigid.  The  huge  elms  bowed  down  their  lofty 
'branches  beneath  their  white  plumed  burdens, 
whilst  the  pine  trees  towered,  cone-like,  upwards, 
glistening  all  over  with  frozen  crystals.  The  birds 
from  the  surrounding  groves  assembled  in  the 
farmyard  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer  served  out  to 
the  domestic  animals,  whilst  the  treasured  little  red- 
breast intruded  into  the  dwelling,  and  shared  a  meal 
with  the  family  circle.  The  boys,  gushing  with 
youthful  spirits,  could  not  make  up  their  mnids  to 
spend  the  day  indoors  whilst  Nature  invited  them 
abroad. 
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Some  were  inclined  to  go  a-fowling,  whilst  others 
considered  that  class  of  sport  inappropriate  for 
Christmas  Day,  and  it  was,  therefore,  suggested  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  ice.  The  latter  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to.  There  was  a  beautiful  pond 
on  the  property  of  Lucy's  father.  Joe  hinted  that 
they  should  go  thither,  because  he  had  an  embassy 
to  fulfil  over  in  that  direction.  He  had  not  seen 
Lucy  since  his  return  from  the  City,  except  at  Mass 
that  morning.  The  young  people  set  out  for  the 
pond,  with  their  skates  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  ice  Agnes  felt  timid  about 
venturing.  So  she  accompanied  Joe  and  Milo  to 
Lucy's  house,  whither  they  went,  to  invite  Lucy 
and  her  brothers  out  to  skate. 

The  latter  were  delighted  when  the  object  of  the 
De  Prenderghasts  was  made  known,  so  that  they 
set  out  with  the  least  possible  delay.  On  arriving 
on  the  scene  they  found  Denny,  Raymund,  and  the 
others  in  full  swing,  gliding  up  and  down,  and  in 
and  out  on  the  glassy  surface.  Milo  offered  his 
assistance  to  Agnes,  while  Joe  reserved  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  arranging  Lucy's  skates.  It  served 
as  a  splendid  opportunity  of  conveying  his  token. 
When  the  skates  were  accommodated,  "One 
moment,"  said  Joe,  pulling  from  his  pocket 
the  bracelet,  which  he  clasped  on  Lucy's  tiny  wrist, 
saying  "Many  happy  returns  of  the  day."  Then 
taking  her  by  the  arm  both  glided  across  the  undu- 
lating surface.  Lucy  had  not  time  to  realise  what 
had  taken  place  until  she  was  well  in  the  centre  of 
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the  pond.  Immediately  Agnes  skated  up  to  her, 
beaming  at  the  pretty  ornament  on  her  wrist,  which 
only  a  couple  of  days  before  was  the  source  of  so 
much  embarrassment  to  her  young  brother.  "Christ- 
mas times  are  really  nice  to  meet  a  friend  upon  the 
ice,"  thought  Agnes,  but  Lucy  thought  they  were 
a  dream  as  she  gazed  on  the  exquisite  emerald  on 
her  arm. 

What  merriment,  frolic  and  fun  filled  the  breasts 
of  these  young  people  now  joining  hands,  now 
catching  tails,  as  they  fled  about  over  the  surface 
of  the  pond.  After  a  couple  of  hours  being  thus 
occupied  in  real  healthy  invigorating  sport,  without 
as  much  as  one  falling  in  for  a  ducking,  they  re- 
turned home  with  sharpened  appetites  to  enjoy 
the  Christmas  turkey.  Dinner  over,  the  city 
portion  of  the  family  spent  some  time  entertaining 
a  number  of  the  old  neighbours  who  had  come  to 
wish  them  a  welcome  home.  Milo  had  gifts  and 
tokens  for  them  all.  Mrs.  Bucksey's  was  tea  and 
sugar;  Mrs.  Rody'sa  ham ;  the  Master  got  a  nice 
Library  of  Literature,  whilst  the  old  men  received 
presents  of  tobacco  and  "sauce"  for  their  Christmas 
pudding.  The  other  boys  bestowed  their  gifts  also. 
The  old  people  were  extremely  grateful,  and  ex- 
ceedingly happy  at  such  thoughtful  treatment. 
They  were  not  more  happy,  however,  than  were  the 
boys  themselves.  When  the  latter  sat  around  the 
fire  that  Christmas  night  they  could  not  account 
for  the  unusual  peace  and  joy  that  stole  over  their 
young  hearts.  "How  happy  we  are  all  to-night," 
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said  Agnes.  "Is  it  Christmas  that  makes  us  feel  so 
happy?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  mother,  "the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  renders  happy  those  who  endeavour 
to  gladden  the  hearts  and  homes  of  others."  "We 
are  also  happy,"  interjected  Raymund,  "because 
we  are  all  at  home  with  you  and  father."  "Yes," 
said  Milo,  "there  is  no  place  like  home.  'A  charm 
from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there.'  '  "We 
shall  dispense  wtih  the  reading  to-night,"  said  the 
father.  It  was  the  custom  at  Elm  Grove  to  read 
some  chapters  of  the  Life  of  Christ  every  night. 
"And  you  will  give  us  a  song,  Milo,  'Home,  Sweet 
Home.'  Agnes  will  accompany  you,  and  we  shall 
all  harmonise  the  chorus."  Milo  obliged,  and  all 
joined  in  at  the  chorus,  and  the  unbidden  tears 
streamed  down  their  warm  cheeks  as  the  sweet  old 
melody  rose  and  died  away.  When  Milo  had 
finished,  the  father  called  on  Annie  to  sing  his 
favourite,  "Be  kind  to  the  loved  ones  at  home." 
Annie  did  full  justice  to  the  favourite  song,  for  she 
possessed  a  superfine  voice,  which  had  won  the 
encomiums  of  the  first  musicians  in  the  land.  Her 
father  was  often  told  that  if  he  would  consent  to 
have  her  trained  she  would  become  another  Swiss 
Nightingale,  but  Irish  parents  generally,  have  an 
uncompromising  dislike  for  anything  that  savours 
of  the  stage. 

Raymund  sang  some  characteristic  verses,  which 
testified  that  the  gentle  sex,  as  such,  had  not  won 
its  way  into  his  affections.  Thus  ran  one  of  the 
verses :  — 
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"Come  read  the  Book  that  tells  no  lies, 

And  I  am  sure  that  Book  made  mortals  wise, 

You'll  find  it  there,  and  so  you  can, 

That  they  have  been  bad  since  the  world  began." 

When  each  of  the  family  group  had  sung  his  or 
her  song,  they  settled  down  to  tell  stories,  and  thus 
the  Yule  night  was  spent,  until  De  Prenderghast, 
Senior,  announced  that  it  was  time  to  kneel  for  the 
Rosary,  after  which  the  "Adeste  Fideles"  was  sung, 
and  all  retired  to  dream  over  the  Christmas  pud- 
ding. In  a  similar  manner  the  remaining  Christmas 
holidays  being  spent  at  Elm  Grove,  Milo  and  his 
contingent  returned  to  the  city,  re-invigorated  in 
mind  and  body,  to  resume  their  various  duties. 
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A  STRANGER. 

IT  was  a  tranquil  evening  in  the  merry  month  of 
June;  the  month  of  fragrance  and  sunshine,  when 
bounteous  Nature  is  wont  to  scatter  her  gifts  with  a 
lavish  hand  over  all  the  land. 

The  song-thrush,  perched  upon  the  topmost 
bough  of  a  lofty  elm,  was  warbling  his  vesper  song ; 
whilst  the  tiny  songsters,  from  their  quiet  retreat 
among  the  thick  foliage  were  pouring  forth  melodies 
of  the  sweetest  praise.  Beneath,  in  the  expansive 
lawns,  mosaiced  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  wild 
flowers,  the  corn-crakes  exulted  with  monotonous 
cries  in  their  concealment  amidst  the  waving  grass. 
The  late  primroses  and  the  harebells  peeped  out 
from  under  the  hedgerows  at  two  sprightly  girls 
who,  fully  conscious  of  their  beautiful  surround- 
ings, chatted  merrily  as  they  walked  in  the  direction 
of  the  Abbey. 

"What  a  lovely  evening,  and  how  charming 
everything  looks,"  said  Agnes  to  her  companion, 
who,  from  the  abundance  of  dark  yellow  hair  which 
flowed  in  profusion  over  her  shoulders,  reaching 
down  the  back  to  mid-waist,  appeared  to  be  her 
junior  by  at  least  two  years. 

"Is  it  not  delightful,  Agnes,  entrancing.  How 
good  God  is  to  make  everything  so  lovely  and  plea- 
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sant.  I  often  think  we  do  not  try  to  realise  how 
intensely  our  heavenly  Father  loves  us,  our  worship 
is  so  cold,  so  spiritless,  so  meagre;  I  feel,  some- 
times, that  it  should  be  more  sympathetic  and  fer- 
vent." 

"Oh,  that  is  just  what  the  Catholic  Church 
endeavours  to  make  it,  my  dear.  For  have  you  never 
heard  it  said  that  'the  Church  on  earth  inspired  with 
heavenly  art,  around  the  world  maintains  a  second 
part,  and  tunes  its  sweetest  notes,  O  God,  to  Thee.' 
In  the  carrying  out  of  her  inspired  programme, 
therefore,  she  dedicates  this  month  of  freshness, 
fragrance,  and  fervour  to  the  Sacred  Heart." 

"I  have  heard  you  speak  so  much  of  late  about 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  yet  I  must  confess  it  is  all  a 
riddle  to  me,  Agnes.  I  wish  you  would  explain 
more  fully  to  me  what  you  mean.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  envy  you,  when  I  hear  you  speaking  with 
such  warmth  on  these  matters.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  find  out  everything,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  act  as  my  instructress,  won't 
you,  dear?" 

"I'm  afraid  you  ask  too  much  of  me;  one  cannot 
always  express  what  they  feel.  The  nuns,  however, 
will  clear  up  all  your  difficulties  when  you  go  to 
receive  instructions.  I  made  a  mistake,  the  nuns 
will  do  their  part  well  and  patiently,  no  doubt,  but 
theirs  is  only  a  part ;  you  have  your  part  to  fulfil  in 
the  contract,  too." 

"What  is  my  part,  pray?" 
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"The  role  of  suppliant;  you  must  pray  and  be- 
seech for  light  and  understanding." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  quite  understand.  I  have  often  re- 
peated that  beautiful  prayer  of  Newman's  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light,  lead  thou  me  on." 

"That  is  right;  you  know  a  thick  veil  encircles 
the  Holy  Mysteries  of  our  Faith,  and  the  grace 
which  enables  us  to  see,  as  it  were,  behind  the  veil, 
is  a  gratuitous  gift  of  God,  without  which  no  amount 
of  instruction  will  avail." 

"But  can't  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
Sacred  Heart  now ;  I  long  so  much  to  know ;  do, 
Agnes,  please,"  she  said  pressingly. 

"Very  well;  you  say  God  is  good  when  you  be- 
hold His  bounty  lavished  around  us ;  when  you  hear 
the  faint  echo  of  His  voice  in  the  sweet  song  of  the 
birds;  when  you  see  His  beauty  reflected  in  those 
meadows  bedecked  with  such  a  gorgeous  array  of 
fragrant  wild  flowers;  when  you  behold  the  same 
beauty  in  the  myriad  tints  of  yonder  glorious  sun- 
set.  Perhaps  you  now  experience  an  unutterable 
peace  in  your  soul,  corresponding  to  that  calm 
which  is  stealing  over  nature  as  the  night  draws 
near.  You  think  how  a  great  loving  Father  draws 
the  curtain  of  night  over  wearied  Nature,  and  grants 
universal  repose,  and  you  marvel,  perhaps,  that  this 
is  done  with  more  tenderness  than  even  a  mother 
exhibits  when  she  draws  the  curtain  around  the  cot 
of  her  cherished  babe." 
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"How  charmingly  you  speak,  Agnes.  I  feel  and 
think  something  in  that  way,  but  I  am  unable  to 
express  my  impressions." 

"Then  you  admit  the  personal  tenderness  of  our 
great  Father;  why,  then,  act  in  that  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic fashion,  as  unfeeling  as  it  is  meaningless, 
which  you  are  so  accustomed  to  in  your  church  ?" 

"Well,  our  ministers  always  preach  that  true 
worshippers  adore  God  in  Spirit." 

"You  then  must  keep  the  heart  out  of  your  man- 
ner of  worshipping;  but  it  is  certain,  Alice,  that 
God  did  not  wish  it  so.  He  became  man.  He  took 
to  Himself  a  human  heart,  throbbing  with  human 
love  and  human  sympathy,  still,  however,  remain- 
ing the  heart  of  God.  That  longing  Heart  cried 
out,  'Come  to  Me  all  you  who  labour,  and  are 
burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you.'  We  have  re- 
course to  the  Sacred  Heart ;  we  consecrate  ourselves 
to  Him,  and  find  in  Him  comfort,  light,  and  r>e- 
freshment." 

"I  must  confess,  Agnes,  that  I  can't  quite  follow 
you;  still,  what  you  say  seems  quite  lovely." 

"Mother  Agatha  will  explain  all  to  you  in  due 
course." 

Thus  far  the  conversation  had  progressed  when 
they  found  themselves  walking  up  a  great  sweep 
of  avenue,  at  the  top  of  which  stood  a  majestic 
granite  pile,  casting  long  shadows  across  the  lawn. 
The  young  stranger  naturally  felt  somewhat  ner- 
vous as  they  approached  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
grand  doorway  of  the  Abbey.  She  was  about  to 
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take  a  very  serious  step,  and  now  she  must  decide. 
A  little  pressure  on  the  button  brought  a  lay  sister 
to  the  door,  who  conducted  the  girls  into  a  large 
parlour  on  the  right.  On  asking  for  Mother  Agatha, 
Agnes  was  informed  that  the  nuns  were  in  choir. 

"Will  they  be  long?"  she  inquired,  "because  it 
is  growing  late." 

"Oh,  no,  they  are  just  finishing  vesper  song.  I 
shall  acquaint  the  Mother  as  soon  as  vespers  are 
over." 

"How  beautiful  !"  said  Agnes  to  her  companion, 
when  the  lay  sister  had  withdrawn.  "The  lovely 
souls  of  this  peaceful  retreat  are  collecting  from  the 
world  of  nature  around  them  the  evening  praise, 
and  sending  it  up  on  the  wings  of  angels  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High." 

"Agnes,  you  are  speaking  in  enigmas.  I  don't 
understand  a  word  you  are  saying." 

"Listen  a  moment;  wasn't  the  world  made  for 
man  ?  Thou  hast  subjected  all  things  beneath  his 
feet,  but  man  was  made  Nature's  high  priest,  who, 
in  turn,  was  himself  made  for  God.  Man,  therefore, 
offers  to  the  Creator  all  the  unconscious  service  and 
glory  which  the  unintelligent  world  renders  day  by 
day." 

Just  as  Agnes  had  completed  her  last  sentence 
Mother  Agatha  made  her  appearance.  The  sweet 
expression  on  the  nun's  face  immediately  captivated 
Alice.  The  mystic  bond  of  sympathy  was  sealed 
before  a  word  was  spoken,  and  confidence  was  re- 
stored to  the  trembling  girl.  Mother  Agatha  was 
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by  no  means  young ;  she  entered  the  Congregation 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  had  already  passed 
twenty-five  years  in  the  cloister,  during  which  time 
she  laboured  assiduously  in  the  education  of  young 
girls.  However,  her  unceasing  contact  with  celes- 
tial things  imparted  to  her  that  youthful  expression 
which  is  so  common  to  religious. 

"You  have  fulfilled  your  promise  at  last,  my 
child?" 

"Yes,  dear  Mother;  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my 
seeming  neglect.  I  have  brought  Alice  at  last." 

"Indeed,  you  are  quite  forgiven." 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  know,  Mother,  that  Alice 
has  come  to  have  a  chat  with  you  on  a  very  import- 
ant matter." 

"Indeed  ;  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  the  nun,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Alice. 

"I  told  you,  Mother,  that  Alice  is  not  a  Catholic, 
but  I  have  more  to  tell  you  now.  She  is  very 
anxious  to  become  one.  Her  father,  Colonel  Tan- 
ner, is  at  present  quartered  at  the  Curragh  Camp, 
and  Alice  is  to  spend  the  summer  with  me.  She 
has  become  greatly  enamoured  of  our  holy  Faith. 
She  is  anxious  to  receive  instruction,  and  I  recom- 
mended her  to  pay  you  this  visit." 

"What  beautiful  news  you  have  brought." 

Directing  her  conversation  to  Alice,  Mother 
Agatha  began  : 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear  child,  I  am  only  too 
pleased  to  forward  your  pious  desires.  Anything 
that  lies  in  my  power  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted 
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to  perform,  to  assist  you  in  the  attainment  of  your 
object.  Are  your  parents  aware  of  your  intentions  ?" 

"My  mother  is  dead,  but  my  father  has  a  great 
predilection  for  the  Catholic  religion.  He  has  al- 
ways had  a  great  admiration  for  the  Catholics,  and 
he  sometimes  goes  to  Mass  in  the  White  Abbey, 
Kildare.  He  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Fathers  there,  and  says  they  are  real  good  people." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Church  your- 
self?" ' 

"Yes,  Mother,  I  spent  two  years  at  a  Catholic 
boarding  school  in  Belgium." 

"And  how  did  it  happen  you  were  not  instructed 
in  the  faith  when  at  school?"  demanded  the  nun, 
with  some  curiosity. 

"I  entered  the  school  as  a  Protestant,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  nuns  never  interfered  with  my 
religion.  In  fact,  I  often  felt  displeased  at  their 
scrupulous  regard  for  my  faith ;  it  seemed  to  me 
they  preferred  I  should  not  become  a  Catholic." 

"And  were  you  happy?" 

"Not  always.  On  festival  days  I  used  to  feel 
envious  of  the  other  boarders  when  they  went  to 
Communion;  they  seemed  so  happy,  and  I  was 
quite  unable  to  enter  into  their  joys.  I  could  not 
understand  how  they  felt  so  happy,  but  many  a  time 
I  said  a  prayer  to  God  in  secret,  that  He  might 
deign  to  guide  my  steps  along  the  path  that  leads  to 
Him." 

"What  occasioned  you  to  finally  make  up  your 
mind?" 
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"Well,  when  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Agnes, 
all  the  school-time  memories  revived." 

"You  like  Agnes,  then ;  and  how  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  her?" 

"Like  her,  Mother?  indeed  I  do.  I  think  she  is 
a  charming  girl;  anybody  would  like  her." 

"Are  you  friends  long  ?" 

We  met  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  I 
accompanied  my  father  to  a  dinner  party  given  by 
an  old  friend ;  Agnes  and  her  brother  were  there. 
Our  host  and  hostess  were  Protestants,  and  most  of 
the  girls  present  were,  like  myself,  Protestants.  I  was 
drawn,  however,  towards  Agnes  from  the  outset. 
She  conversed  with  such  ease  and  freedom,  and  her 
manner  was  so  candid,  and  full  of  simplicity,  that  I 
could  not  help  loving  her." 

"It  was  a  question,  then,  of  friendship  at  first 
sight?" 

"Indeed  it  was;  her  sweet  face,  and  the  memory 
of  her  amiable  conversation,  so  haunted  me  for  days 
that  I  felt  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  paying  her  a 
visit.  Hearing  that  my  father  had  been  ordered 
out  of  town,  she  invited  me  to  stay  with  her  during 
his  absence.  I  accepted,  with  my  father's  permis- 
sion, her  kind  hospitality,  and  I  have  been  going  to 
Mass  every  morning  since.  Agnes  has  been  asking 
me  nearly  every  day  to  pay  you  a  visit,  but,  feeling 
shy,  I  kept  putting  her  off  until  this  evening." 

"You  have  come  at  last,  and,  I  suppose,  better 
late  than  never." 
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During  this  prolonged  account,  the  nun  kept  her 
gaze  riveted  on  Alice's  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
sparkling  blue,  and  full  of  sincerity.  Sometimes 
when  the  wanderer  sits  down  on  the  banks  of  a 
limpid  stream,  and  peers  down  into  its  crystal 
depths,  every  little  pebble  on  the  sandy  bottom  dis- 
covers itself  to  him.  Thus,  down  in  the  depths  of 
Alice's  sparkling  eyes,  Mother  Agatha  beheld  truth- 
fulness and  innocence.  Sincerity  was  pourtrayed  in 
every  feature  of  the  young  girl's  face ;  sincerity  was 
echoed  from  every  note  of  her  sweet  voice. 

Satisfied  with  her  interview,  and  the  bona  fides 
of  her  pupil,  Mother  Agatha  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger after  Agnes,  who  had  stolen  away  to  the  Abbey 
church,  to  send  up  a  petition  for  the  success  of  her 
latest  catechumen. 

"You  have  been  stealing  a  march,  my  dear," 
said  the  rev.  Mother  to  Agnes,  as  she  entered  the 
room . 

"Mother,  the  garden  looks  delightful,"  answered 
Agnes,  trying  to  disguise  her  discomfiture. 

"Oh,  yes,  lovely ;  but  a  walk  in  the  garden  is  not 
half  so  pleasant  as  kneeling  before  the  altar  at  the 
hour  of  twilight,  with  none  to  intrude  or  disturb 
your  pious  colloquies.  Agnes,  dear,  I  don't  blame 
you  for  putting  the  sister  to  some  inconvenience  in 
finding  you.  I  love  the  vesper  hour.  The  soul 
seems  to  lift  itself  to  higher  flights  of  contemplation 
when  nature  and  the  busy  world  retire  to  rest." 

"I  wonder  why  that  is,  dear  Mother?" 
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"The  turmoil  of  the  day  holds  the  soul  in  capti- 
vity ;  when  the  distractions  of  the  day  are  over,  the 
spirit  rejoices  in  its  liberty.  Then  it  soars  aloft  like 
evening  incense,  and  seeks  the  haunts  of  the  Be- 
loved with  more  avidity  than  the  larks  display  when 
they  rise  to  greet  the  dawn.  I  believe,  Agnes,  that 
your  young  companion  will  make  a  sincere  Catholic. 
I  shall  act  as  her  instructress  myself,  and  you  can 
help  her  at  home." 

"Thank  you,  Mother;  indeed  I  shall." 

"Will  that  be  satisfactory?"  asked  Mother  Aga- 
tha, addressing  herself  to  Alice. 

"I  am  sure,  reverend  Mother,  yourself  and  Agnes 
will  make  a  real  good  papist  of  me,"  said  Alice 
merrily. 

"Before  you  go  allow  me  to  extend  to  Agnes  and 
yourself  a  hearty  invitation  to  our  Corpus  Christi 
procession." 

"Thank  you,  Mother,"  and  the  nun  dismissed 
them  with  a  kind  embrace. 


CHAPTER  X. 
A  CATECHUMEN. 

IT  had  grown  dusk  by  the  time  the  great  door  of 
the  Abbey  closed  behind  the  visitors.  Delighted 
with  the  successful  issue  of  their  visit,  the  two  girls 
hurried  down  the  avenue,  and  along  the  road, 
anxious  to  gain  the  city  lights  ere  night  overtook 
them.  As  they  hastened  along,  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  their 
business  at  the  Abbey,  but  Alice's  brothers. 

"I  wonder  what  will  the  boys  think  of  us  remain- 
ing out  so  late?  they  will  surely  think  we  are  lost," 
began  Agnes. 

"I  am  just  as  certain  that  they  are  not  so  silly  as 
to  think  like  that." 

"I  don't  know,  Alice,  they  may  feel  annoyed ;  we 
had  better  hurry." 

"But  they  know  where  we  have  been,  and  I  am 
sure  they  won't  be  cross.  Besides,  I  couldn't  fancy 
Milo  out  of  temper.  He  is  always  so  amiable  and 
so  gentle  that  I  could  scarcely  picture  him  in  any 
other  mood." 

"I  don't  know,  Alice,  these  are  the  kind  of  dispo- 
sitions that  can  be  really  sore  when  irritated." 

"It  may  be  so,  but  I  should  love  to  have  a  brother 
like  Milo.  I  really  envy  you  having  such  a  sweet 
brother." 
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"Thank  you  kindly,  Alice  !  I  must  admit  that  he 
is  a  real  good  fellow,  very  unselfish,  and  just  as 
thoughtful.  Were  anything  to  happen  him  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do." 

"Oh,  nothing  will  happen  to  him,  will  there?" 
said  Alice,  inquiringly. 

"I  fret  sometimes  when  I  think  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage.  I  know  it  is  selfish  of  me,  but  we 
can't  help  our  feelings,  can  we?" 

"I  suppose  not." 

"I'll  miss  him  dreadfully." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  greedy.  Agnes,  surely  you 
have  any  number  of  brothers;  there  is  Raymund. 

"Quite  true,  but  Milo  has  always  been  my 
favourite,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  I  have  always 
been  his." 

"But  what  about  Raymund,  surely  he  would  be 
anyone's  favourite?" 

"Raymund  is  a  dear  boy,  too." 

"Indeed  he  is,  he  is  gentleness  itself,  and  I  think 
for  good  humour  and  drollery  he  excels;  in  my 
opinion  he  is  an  ideal  boy." 

"I  am  glad  you  like  him,  Alice,  but  I  admire 
him  more  on  account  of  his  beautiful  mind  than 
for  his  winning  ways  and  good  looks;  he  won't  be 
with  us  much  longer,  no  more  than  Milo." 

"Why?  What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Alice, 
surprisedly. 

"Why,  didn't  you  know  he  is  studying  for  the 
Church?" 
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"I  must  confess  I  did  not  know,  but  I  felt  there 
was  something  peculiar  about  him  that  one  does 
not  find  in  other  boys;  and  you  say  he  is  going  to 
be  a  priest?" 

"That  is  his  intention;  so  you  see  I  shall  not  be 
losing  one  brother,  but  two.  He  is  studying  hard, 
and  I  hope  in  God  he  will  get  the  grace  of  perse- 
verance. You  must  pray  for  him,  Alice,  won't  you 
dear?" 

"If  my  poor  prayers  are  of  any  avail,  I  shall 
certainly  do  so;  won't  it  be  nice  for  you  to  have  a 
brother  a  priest.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  life 
of  a  priest  is  a  beautiful  one,  living  and  working 
for  God  alone,  and  continually  occupied  with 
heavenly  pursuits." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  noble  and  unselfish  calling.  A  priest 
is  reckoned  an  "alter  Christus."  His  life  is  one  of 
continuous  self  denial,  but  Christ  is  true  to  His 
anointed,  and  repays  him  a  hundredfold,  even  in 
this  life." 

"So,  you  tell  me  Milo  is  contemplating  matri- 
mony." 

"Yes;  and  if  all  goes  well  he  intends  to  lead  his 
bride  to  the  Altar  in  the  early  Autumn." 

"Would  it  be  impertinence  to  ask  you,  Agnes, 
who  is  the  happy  girl,  and  from  where  does  she 
hail?" 

"Not  at  all,  dear;  she  is  a  Wicklow  lass,  fresh 
and  fair,  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains." 

"Then  she  comes  from  the  same  place  as  Milo 
himself?" 
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"She  comes  from  the  same  county,  but  not 
exactly  from  the  same  place.  Her  home  is  far  back 
in  the  mountains,  hard  by  the  Avonmore,  not  far 
from  the  sweet  Vale  of  Avoca." 

"She  comes  from  a  lovely  country.  I  love  the 
mountains  and  valleys,  especially  those  of  Wick- 
low." 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains?" 

"Well,  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  them, 
they  are  very    beautiful,    besides,    my    old    nurse 
hailed  from  Wicklow." 
"Did  she?    How  nice!" 

"Yes,  and  I  picked  up  an  old  ditty  from  her 
which  she  used  to  sing;  I  only  remember  one  or 
two  verses.  The  poetry  is  not  of  very  high  merit. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it?"  Agnes  expressed  her 
willingness,  and  the  young  English  girl  began  :  — 
"Brightly  shines  the  summer  sun  in  fair  lands  far 

away, 
Green  is  the  garb  their  valleys  wear,  where  silvery 

streamlets  stray; 
But  still   I   love  my  childhood  haunts,  tho'  dark 

my  fate  may  be, 
My  Irish  home,  where'er  I  roam,  the  Wicklow  vales 

for  me. 
There's  music  in  the  leafy  woods,  there's  music  on 

the  hill ; 
The  rolling  tone  that  follows  fast,  the  wreathing 

rippling  rill ; 
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The  sunshine  sparkles  round  our  doors  in  mid-day 

wild  with  glee, 
And     proudly     stands   the    mountain   grand,    the 

Wicklow  vales  for  me." 

"How  sweet,Alice;  I  had  no  idea  you  knew  any- 
thing about  our  native  country." 

"Indeed,  I  could  surprise  you  how  much  I  know. 
Since  my  very  infancy  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
picture  it  as  real  fairyland,  so  many  were  the  stories 
my  old  nurse  used  to  relate  about  it.    She  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  her  native  country ;      I   think  all 
mountaineers  love  their  homes." 
"I  never  knew  that  before." 
"Yes,  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  this  patriotism,  and 
for  possessing  a  very  poetic  temperament." 

"Your  nurse  evidently  was  poetically  inclined." 
"Indeed  she  was,  and  her  influence  on  me  made 
me  on  the  look-out  for  anything  concerning  Wick- 
low;  by  the  way,  I  remember  now  the  beautiful 
tribute  Samuel  Fergusson  payed  to  our  Wicklow 
girls." 

"We  stood  and  pledged 
The  modest  rose  above  Loch  Dan, 
The  milk  we  drink  is  not  more  pure, 
Sweet  Mary — bless  those  budding  charms, 
Than  your  own  generous  heart,  I'm  sure, 
Nor  whiter  than  the  breast  it  warms." 
By  the  time  Alice  had  finished  this  quotation, 
which,  doubtless,  was  meant  as  a  compliment,  not 
only  to  Agnes's  prospective  sister-in-law,  but  also 
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to  Agnes  herself,  the  girls  had  gained  a  well-illu- 
minated road  leading  towards  the  city.  The  dis- 
plays in  the  shop  windows  looked  rather  enticing 
under  the  glow  of  gaslight,  but  no  time  remained 
for  admiration.  The  first  passing  tram  was  hailed, 
and  the  gay  young  couple  were  dropped  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  their  home. 

On  entering  the  house,  the  maid  informed  them 
that  Milo  had  gone  out,  and  left  word  that  he  was 
attending  a  meeting.  Denny  was  out  for  his  accus- 
tomed evening  stroll  round  the  city,  whilst  Ray- 
mund  alone  had  remained  indoors,  and  was  occu- 
pied with  his  studies. 

"Are  you  all  alone?"  asked  Agnes,  as  she 
entered  the  sitting-room  and  found  Ray  immersed 
in  the  study  of  Cicero's  "De  Officiis,"  endeavouring 
with  the  aid  of  Smith's  Latin  Dictionary,  and  the  « 
scanty  notes  on  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  interpret 
the  great  Roman  orator's  language. 

"No,  I  am  no  such  thing  as  alone;  I  have  plenty 
of  company." 

"Where  is  the  company,  pray?" 

"Well,  there  is  Tiny,"  pointing  to  a  .fox-terrier, 
which  lay  full  length  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his 
eyes  intent  on  the  pussy.  "There  is  the  cat." 

"You  don't  call  the  cat  and  dog  company?" 

"Well,  I  have  old  Horace  here  at  my  right,  telling 
me  all  about  his  friend  and  patron.  As  for  Cicero, 
he  is  a  real  worry  this  evening ;  he  has  something 
to  tell  me,  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  catch  what 
it  is." 
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"You  are  well  occupied  then,  I  can  see,"  re- 
marked Alice. 

"Oh,  you  are  a  pretty  pair,  to  stay  out  so  late. 
Jane,  the  light  of  heaven  to  her,  wouldn't  treat  me 
like  that." 

"And  who  was  Jane,  pray?"  demanded  Alice. 

"My  first  wife,"  answered  Raymund,  drily. 

Alice  felt  so  taken  aback  that  she  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  look  disgusted. 

"Alice,  tell  Ray  all  you  have  been  doing  since.*' 

"Yes,  let  us  hear,  I  can  enjoy  a  bit  of  chatter 
now." 

Thereupon  she  related  her  evening's  experience 
at  the  Abbey,  and  wound  up  by  asking  Ray  to 
help  her  along  with  the  Catechism,  to  which  request 
he  courteously  consented. 

When  the  girls  were  about  to  retire,  Alice  whis- 
pered to  Agnes  that  she  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  her, 
namely  to  ask  Milo  to  act  as  her  god-father,  to 
which  the  latter  agreed,  and  bade  her  a  pleasant 
good-night. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
CORPUS  CHRISTI. 

The  following  Thursday  morning  ushered  in  the 
beautiful  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  From  an  early 
hour  the  bells  from  the  church  towers  invited  the 
faithful  to  the  holy  sacrifice.  It  was  a  holiday  of 
obligation,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  filed 
along  the  paths,  in  response  to  their  clamouring 

call.     The  inhabitants  of  No.   182 Street,  rose 

early,  since  all,  except  Alice,  were  to  approach  Holy 
Communion.  The  latter,  however,  in  accordance 
with  her  custom,  accompanied  Agnes  to  Mass. 
They  sat  side  by  side  in  chuch  until  the  Com- 
munion, when  Agnes  left  her  place  to  approach  the 
Altar  rails.  At  that  moment  an  inexpressible 
longing  took  possession  of  the  young  catechumen. 
At  first  she  felt  as  though  she  should  follow  Agnes, 
but  as  she  reflected  upon  her  condition,  her  soul 
was  pierced  with  a  pang  of  bitter  disappointment, 
the  effect  of  which  caused  her  to  almost  swoon. 
What  actually  happened  she  afterwards  related  to 
Agnes.  Having  finished  her  thanksgiving,  Agnes 
made  a  sign  to  her  companion  to  leave,  but  when 
she  emerged  from  the  church,  to  her  surprise,  she 
found  that  her  friend  was  not  making  her  appear- 
ance. After  waiting  a  few  moments  without  fur- 
ther results,  she  hastened  back  into  the  church  to 
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inquire  the  cause  of  the  delay.  On  approaching 
Alice  she  was  slightly  dismayed  to  find  the  young 
girl  leaning  forward  in  the  pew,  her  face  buried 
between  her  hands,  sobbing,  and  apparently  in 
great  distress. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  inquired  Agnes. 
"Come  along,  my  brothers  will  be  tired  of  waiting 
for  us."  Alice,  drawing  out  her  handkerchief, 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  accompanied  Agnes  out  of  the 
church.  When  they  had  regained  the  open  air 
Agnes  hastened  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her  com- 
panion's trouble.  To  which  Alice  at  first  answered, 
"Oh,  nothing;  I  merely  felt  a  wee  bit  lonely." 

"But  why  should  you  feel  lonely,  dear?  It  is 
rather  strange  you  should  feel  so  lonely  in  church 
as  to  forget  yourself  and  everyone  else." 

"Oh,  Agnes,  you  are  cross  with  me." 

"Not  at  all,  but  tell  me  why  were  you  weeping  ?" 

"Very  well,  Agnes,  I  will  tell  you  why,  but  you 
must  promise  me  not  to  tell  one  in  the  world." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  I  won't  tell." 

"Perhaps  I  was  only  dreaming,  but  I  know  I 
had  all  my  senses  during  Mass,  for  I  read  my 
manual  until  you  left  my  side  to  go  to  receive 
Holy  Communion.  When  I  looked  up  and  saw 
you  kneeling  at  the  Altar  rails  I  experienced  an 
awful  feeling  of  disappointment  because  I  was  pre- 
vented from  kneeling  there  by  your  side.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  what  an  ardent  longing  I  felt.  Never 
before  did  the  like  happen  to  me.  Even  during  my 
school  days  in  Belgium,  where  I  used  to  see  the 
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girls  going  to  Communion  so  often,  I  never  had 
such  a  feeling.  When  the  priest  turned  around  to 
say  the  "Domine  non  sum  dignus,"  my  eyes  began 
to  swim,  and  I  could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
priest.  I  then  thought  that  our  Divine  Lord  spoke 
to  me,  saying,  'Come  to  Me  all  you  that  labour 
and  are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you.'  The 
next  thing  I  felt  was  your  tap  on  the  shoulder,  ask- 
ing me  what  was  the  matter." 

"Oh,  aren't  you  the  happy  girl,"  exclaimed 
Agnes. 

"Yes,  I  feel  happy,  but  am  not  near  so  happy  as 
you  who  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  privilege  of 
responding  to  the  invitation.  Oh,  Agnes!  when 
shall  I  be  allowed  to  approach  Holy  Communion  ?" 

"Very  soon." 

"How  soon?" 

"In  a  few  months." 

"Say  a  month,  Agnes,  do,  please,  say  a  month." 

"It  will  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to  receive  suf- 
ficient instruction  in  such  a  short  time." 

"I  shall  work  hard,  you  will  help  me,  I  shall  get 
Ray  to  explain  the  Catechism  to  me  also.  Please 
don't  tell  anyone  what  I  have  been  telling  you." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  dear.  I  shall  keep  your  secret." 

As  the  small  household  sat  at  breakfast  on  that 
Corpus  Christi  morning  the  minds  of  those  who 
composed  it  were  in  a  very  happy  mood.  And  how 
could  they  be  otherwise?  They  had  all  partaken 
of  the  food  that  binds  individuals  together  more 
closely  than  the  strongest  family  ties.  Even  Alice 
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was  allowed  in  a  way  which  seemed  good  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  of  the  festivity. 
A  mildness  almost  celestial  was  pourtrayed  on  every 
countenance,  and  a  sweetness  was  easily  discern- 
ible in  the  conversation,  which,  doubtless,  might 
be  traced  to  the  divine  banquet  of  which  they  had 
partaken  in  the  early  morning.  A  banquet  in 
which  the  soul  is  filled  with  grace,  and  in  which  the 
Lord  shows  His  inexpressible  sweetness  towards 
His  children. 

Breakfast  over,  the  girls  rose  from  the  table,  and 
peered  out  through  the  window,  to  see  what  sort 
of  weather  the  morning  was  promising  for  the  after- 
noon. Their  spirits  were  somewhat  damped  on  be- 
holding the  morning's  threatening  aspect.  They 
had  been  looking  forward  to  a  fine  day  for  the 
procession,  but  it  would  now  seem  that  their  expec- 
tations were  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Overhead  the  sky 
was  overcast  by  a  dull  greyish  cloud,  whilst  a  heavy 
bank  of  black  cloud  fringed  the  horizon.  They 
searched  the  entire  sky  for  the  tiniest  speck  of  blue, 
but  all  in  vain.  At  length  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  resolution  of  visiting  all  the  churches 
where  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  was  exposed  for 
adoration . 

Keener  disappointment  still  was  experienced  at 
the  Abbey,  where  the  nuns  and  children  had  spent 
all  their  recreation  time  for  the  past  fortnight  in 
preparing  the  lawns  and  walks  over  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass.  An  entire  week  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  adornment  of  the  two  chapels  in  which 
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Benediction  was  to  be  given  during  the  progress 
of  the  procession.  After  the  high  Altar  in  the 
Abbey  church,  the  greatest  care  and  best  taste  of 
the  nuns  were  bestowed  on  the  decoration  of  the 
external  chapels,  and  lo  I  all  their  pains  and  labour 
threatened  to  count  for  nought.  They  had  no 
regrets  for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  in  the 
beautifying  of  the  high  altar,  which  they  had 
transformed  into  a  veritable  garden.  For  here 
solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  high  up  amidst  a  thousand  starry 
lights,  under  a  golden  canopy  from  which  costly 
jewels  flashed  brilliant  rays,  a  monstrance  of  solid 
gold  studded  with  rubies  showed  the  Most  Sacred 
Host  to  hundreds  of  devout  adorers.  It  was  the  Fete- 
Dieu,  hence  it  was  fitting  that  what  the  Abbey  trea- 
sury possessed  of  the  richest,  rarest,  and  most  pre- 
cious should  be  displayed. 

From  time  to  time  the  sun  made  noble  efforts  to 
gain  the  mastery,  as  might  be  gauged  from  the 
silvery  gleams  which  penetrated  through  the  dark 
green  coverlet.  The  boarders  watched  its  vagaries 
with  the  keenest  interest.  From  time  immemorial 
Corpus  Christi  was  a  red-lettered  day  with  the 
children  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  never  known  to  be  a 
whole  wet  day,  and  the  girls  hoped  and  prayed  that 
such  a  grand  and  faithful  record  would  not  be 
broken.  So  intense  was  their  interest  in  the  feast 
that  scarcely  a  letter  had  been  written  to  friends 
since  Easter  which  did  not  contain  some  reference 
to  Corpus  Christi.  These  missives  usually  con- 
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eluded  with  a  gentle  hint  to  mother  about  a  silk 
dress  of  purest  white  to  honour  the  occasion.  Must 
all  their  high  hopes  and  ardent  desires  be  now 
doomed  to  disappointment  through  the  fickleness  of 
a  June  day?  The  nuns  told  them  that  they  must 
pray,  and  fervently,  too,  for  a  fine  afternoon.  They 
willingly  obeyed  the  command,  and  their  prayer  of 
innocence  was  borne.,up  on  angelic  wings  to  the 
throne  of  Him  who  said  to  the  winds,  "Be  ye  still," 
and  a  great  calm  ensued.  Their  prayer  was  heard 
just  as  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  the  big  clock  in  the 
gymnasium  were  nearing  twelve,  a  slight  streak  of 
blue  appeared  in  the  zenith.  The  children  clapped 
their  hands  with  glee,  and,  running  towards  the  nun 
in  charge,  they  cried  out,  "Mother  !  Mother  I  look, 
look  at  the  sky  !"  Whilst  their  gaze  remained  fixed 
on  the  sky  the  rent  grew  larger  and  larger.  "It  is 
clearing  !  It  is  clearing  !"  they  exclaimed.  Imme- 
diately old  sol,  faithful  as  ever,  burst  forth  in  all 
his  noonday  splendour  and  refulgence.  The  clouds 
he  dispersed  from  the  sky  were  light  compared  with 
the  cloud  which  his  appearance  lifted  from  the 
hearts  not  only  of  the  children,  but  of  thousands 
of  others  who  were  anxious  for  a  fine  Corpus 
Christi. 

Many  of  the  immediate  preparations  were  not 
carried  out  owing  to  the  doubtful  aspect  of  the 
weather.  The  roses  and  evergreens  with  which  the 
walks  were  strewn  had  not  been  culled.  All  must 
now  lend  a  helping  hand,  for  "many  hands  make 
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light  work,"  but  lightest  of  all  when  the  work  is  a 
labour  of  love. 

All  things  being  set  in  due  order,  the  children 
were  sent  off  to  prepare  for  the  procession.  The 
great  bell  in  the  Abbey  steeple  began  to  toll,  and 
the  visitors  to  arrive  and  take  up  positions  where  a 
favourable  view  of  the  procession  could  be  obtained. 
Agnes  and  her  companion,  being  specially  invited 
guests,  were  given  the  privilege  of  reserved  seats 
near  the  sanctuary.  Moreover,  it  was  arranged  that, 
when  the  procession  had  left  the  church,  they  were 
to  proceed  to  the  balcony,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  lawns  through  which  the  procession  passed. 

At  two-thirty  sharp  the  clergy  filed  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary. The  bishop,  kneeling,  received  the  Mon- 
strance from  the  hands  of  the  deacon,  whilst  the 
priests  around  entoned  the  Pange  Lingua  Gloriosi 
Corporis  Mysterium. 

"Sing,  O  my  tongue,  adore  and  praise, 
The  depths  of  God's  mysterious  ways." 

A  thousand  voices  of  young  girls  and  grave  nuns 
caught  up  the  sacred  melody.  The  laity,  too,  joined 
in,  in  a  regular  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Wire  there  an 
individual  so  distracted  as  to  gaze  around  the  church 
he  would  behold  tears  of  joy  stream  down  a 
hundred  cheeks,  and  a  look  of  ecstasy  light  up  a 
thousand  faces.  As  the  procession,  headed  by 
cross-bearer  and  acolytes  filed  out  of  the  church 
and  wended  its  way  along  the  serpentine  walks 
through  the  beautiful  lawns,  it  presented  an  inspir- 
ing and  glorious  aspect.  A  host  of  girls,  whose 
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ages  varied  from  twenty-one  down  to  eight,  veiled 
and  dressed  in  snow-white  apparel,  led  the  way. 
These  were  followed  by  Children  of  Mary,  in  white 
and  blue,  after  whom  came  the  community,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  nuns,  their  dark 
robes  contrasting  strangely  with  the  snow-white 
dress  of  the  children.  Close  behind  the  nuns  a 
number  of  boys  dressed  page-like  in  suits  of  velvet 
strewed  flowers.  Next  in  order  walked  the  regular 
clergy  of  several  orders  and  congregations,  distin^ 
guished  by  their  respective  habits,  then  the  secular 
clergy,  robed  in  rich  vestments.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Thurifers,  six  tiny  children  scattered 
flowers  under  the  feet  of  the  bishop  as  he  bore  the 
Monstrance  beneath  a  beautiful  embroidered  canopy 
of  silk. 

Alice  beheld  all  this  glorious  pageant  from  her 
place  on  the  balcony.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  hour 
took  possession  of  her,  and  she  felt  constrained  to 
leave  her  place  of  vantage  to  join  with  the  throng 
of  laity  who  followed  the  procession.  She  realised 
that  all,  except  herself,  were  paying  their  tribute  of 
adoration  and  praise.  Even  the  very  birds  hidden 
in  the  deep  foliage  were  taking  up  the  grand  re- 
frain, while  to  her  fancy  the  very  flowers  seemed 
to  open  and  give  forth  their  sweetest  perfume  as 
the  Lord  of  all  drew  near.  Surounding  Nature 
seemed  to  say,  "Make  haste  my  dove,  my  fair  one, 
and  come,  the  winter  is  past,  and  the  rains  are 
over  and  gone." 
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Leaving  her  place,  she  hastened  with  Agnes  to 
join  the  throng  of  worshippers,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  for  the  first  Benediction.  The  Tantum  Ergo 
was  entoned  by  the  chanters,  whilst  "lowly  bend- 
ing, deep  adoring,"  the  multitude  knelt.  When  a 
pause  was  made  for  the  blessing  the  sobbing  of 
the  people  was  quite  audible.  Alice  also  was  deeply 
affected,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her  rosy  cheek.  She 
put  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  endeavoured  to  hide 
her  emotion  from  Agnes,  who  knelt  by  her  side, 
but  her  precaution  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  the 
latter's  eyes  were  bedimmed  with  tears.  They  were 
not  such  tears  as  the  penitent  weeps,  for  sorrow  is 
banished  from  a  festivity  which  brings  heaven  down 
upon  earth.  On  resuming  the  procession  the  jubi- 
lant strains  of  the  "Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem"  rent 
the  air. 

"Sit  laus  plena,  sit  sonora,"  sang  out  the  sweet 
voices  of  innocent  children,  chaste  maidens,  and 
consecrated  virgins.  "Sit  jucunda,  sit  decora," 
continued  the  anointed  priests.  Alice  longed  to 
join  her  voice  to  that  of  the  multitude,  but  she  was 
a  complete  stranger  to  the  words,  if  not  to  the 
melody.  Once  more  the  thought  of  her  isolation 
saddened  her,  but  she  felt  consoled  in  resolving 
firmly  to  persevere  until  the  doors  of  the  One  true 
Church  were  thrown  open  to  her. 

After  tea  on  the  same  evening  she  stole  into  the 
sitting  room  where  Ray  was  sitting  alone,  deeply 
immersed  in  his  studies.  He  was  preparing  for 
the  forthcoming  University  Examinations.  Time 
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was  speeding  along,  and  he  was  using  his  best 
endeavours  to  grasp  it  by  the  forelock.  A  complete 
revision  of  the  year's  work  had  to  be  made  within 
the  next  fortnight.  The  fair  intruder  made  a  short 
apology,  as  she  was  conscious  of  the  imprudence 
of  disturbing  the  student.  However,  the  day's 
ceremonies  had  greatly  impressed  her,  but  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  mysteriousness  about 
everything  she  saw,  for  which  she  was  anxious  to 
find  an  explanation.  Ray  instinctively  guessed  her 
business,  and,  seeing  her  somewhat  embarrassed, 
he  opened  the  conversation. 

"Well,  tell  us,"  he  began,  "what  did  you  think 
of  the  procession?" 

"I  can  hardly  think  at  all,  Ray;  I  felt,  and  still 
feel,  so  bewildered  by  everything  I  saw  to-day." 

"You  enjoyed  the  festivities,  though?" 

"I  did,  it  was  all  so  beautiful;  I  felt  at  times  as 
if  I  had  been  translated  to  another  world." 

"I  am  pleased  you  enjoyed  yourself." 

"Yes,  but  my  moments  of  ecstasy  were  too  often 
marred  by  reflecting  that  I  was  an  outsider  to 
everything  which  took  place." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  I  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  feast,  like  Agnes,  and  the  other  people  around 
me.  But  tell  me,  Ray,  why  is  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment carried  in  procession?" 

"It  is  strange  of  you  to  ask  me  such  a  question 
after  what  you  have  been  telling  me." 

"Why  do  you  say  strange,  Ray  ?" 
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"You  have  given  me  to  understand  that  your 
soul  was  moved  to  deep  sentiments  of  adoration 
and  worship.  Holier  emotions  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  your  being  to-day  than  ever  might  have 
been  yours  had  you  not  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  being  present  with  Agnes  at  the  Abbey  to-day." 

"That  is  quite  true,  but  that  is  hardly  sufficient 
reason." 

"Well,  now,  for  another.  Why  does  the  king 
hold  a  great  pageant  on  his  coronation  day,  and 
why,  on  each  succeeding  anniversary,  is  there  so 
much  ado  in  displaying  bunting,  holding  reviews, 
firing  off  salutes,  etc.  ?  In  order  to  inspire  the  peo- 
ple with  a  just  appreciation  of  his  royal  state,  and, 
furthermore,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing publicly  their  loyalty  to  his  throne  and 
person.  Our  procession  to-day  satisfies  in  some 
manner  this  double  need  with  respect  to  our  Hea- 
venly King.  Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"Continue,  please." 

Again,  the  complete  triumph  of  God  and  man 
over  the  powers  of  darkness  has  been  effected  by 
our  Redeemer  choosing  to  dwell  with  us,  on  the 
altars  of  our  Churches,  and  to  consort  with  us  in 
the  closest  manner  possible  by  giving  Himself  to 
us  as  our  very  food.  We  celebrate  that  triumph 
on  Corpus  Christi.  No  doubt  there  are  more  con- 
vincing reasons  than  these,  but  they  are  just  a  few 
that  strike  me  for  the  moment.  You  must  seek  a 
fuller  explanation  from  your  catechism.  Tell  me, 
are  you  satisfied  now?" 
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"I  thank  you  heartily.  How  kind  of  you.  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  occupying  your  pre- 
cious time." 

"Don't  speak  about  that,  although  I  must  con- 
fess my  time  is  precious,  still  you  are  so  in  earnest 
about  these  matters  it  delights  me  to  afford  you  a 
little  satisfaction.  You  must  not,  however,  expect 
too  much  of  me  for  the  next  fortnight,  for  pass  the 
examination  I  must,  or  else  wait  an  entire  year. 
Besides,  Milo  will  be  getting  maried  in  the  autumn, 
and  I  will  have  to  see  to  his  business  during  the 
honeymoon." 

"It  is  wicked  of  me,  then,  to  be  taking  up  your 
time.  I  shall  try  to  make  it  up  by  praying  for 
you." 

"Yes,  but  you  must  pray  hard." 

"How  lovely  it  will  be  for  you  to  be  a  priest. 
You  must  be  very  good  to  have  such  a  grand 
desire." 

"I  doubt  very  much  about  the  good  part  of  the 
programme;  there  are  no  saints  but  in  heaven." 

The  twilight  was  just  fading  into  darkness  when 
Alice  left  the  room.  Ray  sat  back  in  his  chair  pon- 
dering for  a  few  moments  before  lighting  the  gas. 
"What  a  beautiful  nature  that  young  girl  has,"  he 
soliloquised.  "How  intensely  interested  in  those 
religious  questions."  As  he  rose  to  light  the  jet 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  regret  for  having 
wasted  so  much  time,  but  he  consoled  himself  by 
recalling  to  mind  the  Scriptural  saying,  "They  that 
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instruct  others  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  stars 
for  all  eternity."  But  the  significance  of  the  old 
saw,  "a  time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
own  time,"  was  not  so  well  understood. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
MATRIMONY. 

"I  THOUGHT  so  much,  madam;  I  thought  so 
much,"  uttered  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  as  he 
entered  the  sitting  room  where  his  wife  was  occu- 
pied with  some  sewing.  Mrs.  De  Prenderghast 
was  somewhat  startled  by  the  strange  demeanour 
of  her  husband,  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
his  spectacles  pushed  back  on  his  forehead. 

"What  is  the  trouble  now?" 

"Oh,  I  shall  read  it  for  you." 

"For  goodness  sake,  what?" 

"A  very  serious  matter  indeed;  very,  very 
serious." 

Mrs.  De  Prenderghast  looked  still  more  alarmed. 

"Close  the  door  if  you  please,  my  dear,  and  sit 
down,"  said  her  husand,  in  an  undertone. 

Having  uttered  an  inaudible  ejaculation,  Mrs. 
De  Prenderghast  sat  down  and  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

"Are  you  quite  ready?"  demanded  the  good 
man,  and  on  being  assured  in  that  affirmative,  he' 
began  to  read. 

"My  dear  Father, — I  feel  sure  you  will  be  more 
than  pleased  at  the  tidings  I  am  about  to  commu- 
nicate to  you.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  fairly  settled 
down  in  life  now,  and  for  some  time  past  I  have 
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been  considering  the  advisability  of  sharing  my 
fortunes  and  my  destinies  with  another — in  a  word, 
I  am  seriously  contemplating  matrimony."  Mrs. 
De  Prenderghast  almost  swooned  at  the  word  matri- 
mony, "What !"  she  uttered,  with  some  difficulty, 
"is  my  darling  son  going  to  get  married?"  "Very 
like,  madam,"  answered  De  Prenderghast  sarcas- 
tically, irritated  at  being  interrupted;  "but  can't 
you  have  patience,  my  good  woman,  until  I  am 
finished  reading?"  He  continues,  "I  met  a  young 
lady  a  short  time  ago  who,  I  fancy,  is  well  known 
to  you.  I  believe  she  will  not  only  make 
a  loving  wife  and  a  good  companion  to  me,  but  I 
feel  quite  certain  also  that  she  will  be  a  gentle  and 
dutiful  daughter  to  mother  and  yourself.  I  shall, 
however,  refrain  from  entering  into  any  particulars 
for  the  present,  as  I  hope  to  pay  a  visit  to  Elm 
Grove  towards  the  end  of  this  week,  when  I  trust 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  acquaint  mother  and  your- 
self with  all  particulars,  and  be  privileged  to  ask 
your  consent  and  blessing. — Your  dutiful  son, 

MILO." 

"P.S. — I  shall  wire  when  coming.     M." 
De  Prenderghast   laid    down    the   letter  on  the 
table,  placed  his  spectacles  on  it,  and  assumed  an 
air  of  unusual  gravity. 

"Well,  madam,"  he  began,  "I  thought  it  was 
coming  to  this.  There  is,  however,  no  cause  for 
alarm,  but  he  certainly  might  not  have  been  in 
such  an  enormous  hurry.  'Marry  in  haste  and  re- 
pent at  leisure,'  the  old  story  over  again." 
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"Hurry  !"  ejaculated  his  wife;  "why,  he  is  only 
a  child.  Look  at  Fitzgerald's  son,  who  could  be 
Milo's  father  and  have  a  few  years  to  spare,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  hint  about  him  getting  married." 

"Oh,  that  signifies  nothing.  Maybe,  after  all, 
Milo  is  getting  a  good  girl ;  everything  will  turn 
out  for  the  best." 

"I  don't  know  any  girl  who  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  suitable  companion  for  my  son ;  no,  not  in 
the  whole  province,"  said  Mrs.  De  Prenderghast 
haughtily.  "Besides,  when  he  is  once  married 
we  may  bid  good-bye  to  him." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that;  haven't  you  three 
daughters  married,  and  tell  me,  have  they  been  less 
your  daughters  on  that  account?" 

"Quite  true,  but,  bear  in  mind,  my  dear,  that 
'your  son  is  your  son  until  he  gets  a  wife,  but  your 
daughter  is  your  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life.'  ' 

De  Prenderghast  saw  it  was  needless  to  prolong 
the  argument.  To  give  him  his  due  he  was  fairly- 
lenient  in  his  criticisms  of  his  efdest  son's  latest 
move.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  was  (compelled 
to  make  some  show  of  disappointment,  in  order  to 
please  his  wife,  but  in  his  heart  he  loved  a  bit  of 
excitement.  For  some  time  past  things  had  been 
rather  quiet,  as  nothing  worth  recording  had  hap- 
pened at  Elm  Grove  since  the  Poor  Law  election, 
the  previous  March.  Now  that  the  autumn  fairs 
were  looming  on  the  horizon,  he  was  gratified  to 
have  something  worth  talking  about  to  his  friends 
over  a  glass  of  grog.  His  wife,  however,  took  a 
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different  view  of  the  affair.  Milo  was  her  eldest 
son,  and  mothers  have,  as  a  rule,  a  special  attach- 
ment for  their  eldest  and  youngest.  It  was  so  with 
Mrs.  De  Prenderghast.  Being  her  darling,  the 
thought  of  having  to  surrender  him  up  to  another 
woman  nearly  broke  her  heart.  She  was  a  reli- 
gious woman,  however,  and  she  had  long  since 
learned  that  resignation  to  the  inevitable  can  be 
transformed  into  an  act  of  virtue. 

"I  wonder,"  said  De  Prenderghast  that  night, 
when  all  the  family  had  retired,  "has  this  girl  any 
fortune ;  you  know  I  could  not  approve  of  a  union 
unless  there  is  a  substantial  dowry.  Isn't  it  strange 
he  didn't  mention  anything  about  it  in  the  letter?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  she  is  penni- 
less; some  young  wench  with  a  pretty  face  who 
hasn't  enough  to  buy  her  marriage  trousseau.  The 
young  fellows  growing  up  now-a-days  haven't  an 
ounce  of  sense." 

"But,  say,  wasn't  he  paying  court  to  O'Byrne's 
daughter  ?  If  she  is  the  girl  he  has  in  mind  he  will 
get  the  biggest  fortune  in  the  country.  Her  father 
for  years  has  paid  the  biggest  income  tax  in  the 
country;  besides,  the  O'Byrnes  are  a  good  old 
stock." 

"I  believe  you  have  hit  upon  the  very  girl.  I 
should  have  thought  of  her  before.  I  believe  her 
mother  has  left  her  a  big  income  in  her  will,  so 
the  attorney  told  Mrs.  Fitzgerald ;  she  is  a  very  in- 
dustrious girl,  too,  but  with  all  her  fortune,  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  she  is  deserving  of  my  son." 
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"Nonsense,  woman  !  She  would  make  a  splen- 
did match ;  the  whole  country  would  wring  its 
hands  with  jealousy.  So  disappointed  would  Fitz- 
gerald be  that  I  scarcely  believe  he'd  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  the  wedding.  You  know  he  has  had 
Myles  O'Byrne's  daughter  in  his  eye  for  his  own 
Pat  since  she  was  a  baby  in  arms." 

"Oh,  let  him  have  her  then,  and  good  luck  to 
him  and  her,"  answered  Mrs.  De  Prenderghasc, 
off-handedly. 

De  Prenderghast  was  a  keen  man  of  the  world, 
and  he  knew  as  well  as  any  other  when  there  was 
a  good  bargain  to  be  had,  either  in  the  marriage  or 
any  other  market.  He  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  his  wife's  momentary  displeasure.  He  admired 
his  wife's  affection  for  her  son,  and  had  common 
sense  enough  to  overlook  her  reluctance,  and  to 
be  just  to  him,  he  did  not  admire  those  mothers 
who  would  sell  their  daughters  into  servitude  for 
the  sake  of  social  position. 

"Be  the  tare  o'  war!"  he  said  jubilantly,  "we 
will  have  a  magnificent  wedding.  There  was  never 
such  a  turn-out  in  the  mountains  as  we  shall  give 
the  Coleen  O' Byrne  if  she  is  the  happy  lass.  We 
won't  have  any  of  these  new-fangled  notions  of 
dejeuners  and  catch-the-first-train  about  it." 

"Oh,  all  is  well  that  ends  well,"  interjected  his 
wife  discouragingly,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  a 
conversation  which  had  a  deal  of  unpleasantness 
for  her. 

"Very  well,"  said  De  Prenderghast  resignedly; 
"let  us  change  the  conversation." 
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THE  hay-making  was  in  full  swing  when  Milo's 
telegram  arrived  at  Elm  Grove.  Although  De 
Prenderghast  had  several  acres  lying  in  the  swath, 
and  the  weather  did  not  look  at  all  propitious,  in 
fact,  so  threatening  was  its  aspect,  that  his  presence 
on  the  spot  with  the  men  seemed  indispensable,  still 
he  determined  on  driving  to  the  railway  station  to 
meet  Milo.  He  took  good  care,  however,  to  give 
his  grown  up  son  and  Joe  all  necessary  directions. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  began,  'if  the  clouds  lower 
on  Mt.  Leinster,  or  should  you  see  a  shower  rising 
up  from  the  Barrow  River,  get  the  men  to  the  rakes 
immediately." 

"Very  well,  sir,  we'll  see  to  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"Good  men  !  get  along,  Bess"  ;  and  off  he  drove 
to  meet  Milo. 

On  Milo's  emerging  from  the  raihvay  station  he 
received  a  very  cordial  greeting  from  his  father, 
who,  however,  lost  no  time  in  informing  him  of 
the  huge  risks  he  had  to  run  with  the  hay  in  order 
to  come  to  meet  him. 

"We  have  twenty  acres  of  hay  on  the  flat,  and 
here  I  am  coming  to  meet  you,  not  knowing  but 
the  men  will  spend  half  the  day  lounging  about  the 
ditches,  when  they  get  my  back  turned.  Would 
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you  kindly  tell  me  how  you  hit  upon  such  a  busy 
week?" 

"Oh,  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  you  were  so  busy. 
I  shall  give  you  a  hand  when  we  get  home,  and 
we'll  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time,"  answered  Milo. 

"Oh,  you  will,  and  it  is  the  sorry  figure  you'd 
cut  handling  a  fork.  Phew  !  an  Alderman  making 
hay;  why  didn't  you  bring  your  ermine,  and  hold 
a  levy  of  the  workmen  ?" 

This  touch  of  sarcasm  nettled  Milo. 

"You  will  soon  see  an  Alderman  making  hay," 
said  Milo;  "or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  get- 
ting it  made." 

"That  will  be  the  gallows-made  hay.  Fiddle- 
dee-dee  ! ' ' 

"Wait  and  you'll  see,  sir,"  rejoined  Milo. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  turn 
out  farmer  ?  When  and  where,  might  I  ask  ?" 

"That  is  exactly  what  brought  me  down  from 
the  city;  to  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"So  the  young  lady  is  not  going  to  be  a  city 
plant,  then?" 

"Not  at  all;  she  is  a  country  woman  of  your 
own." 

"What  are  you  beating  about  the  bush  for;  can't 
you  tell  it  straight  out,  man;  who  is  she?"  said 
his  father,  impatiently. 

"Kathleen  O'Byrne." 

"I  thought  so;  I  was  right,  after  all,  but  I 
haven't  seen  her  since  she  was  a  baby;  however, 
she  comes  of  a  grand  old  stock." 
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"I  trust  you  shall  soon  have  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing her." 

"Oh,  by  all  means;  you  know  that  mother  and 
I  could  not  give  our  consent  without  seeing  her." 

So  elated  was  De  Prenderghast  that  he  had  hit 
upon  the  right  girl  in  his  surmisings  that  he  reined 
in  the  chestnut  mare  before  the  Commercial,  and 
having  handed  her  over  to  the  care  of  the  nearest 
youth,  he  invited  Milo  in  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
Coleen,  and  forgot  all  about  his  haymaking. 

Whilst  they  sat  over  their  soda  and  whiskey  Milo 
was  subjected  to  sundry  enquiries  by  his  father  as 
to  how  things  were  moving  in  the  city. 

"How  did  you  leave  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
city  ?  I  hope  Raymund  is  working  hard  at  his 
studies ;  between  you  and  me,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  will  never  kneel  under  a  bishop." 

"He  is  working  hard;  he  is  presenting  himself 
for  examination  at  the  Royal  University  next  week. 
I  believe  he  is  very  much  in  earnest  about  his  work 
and  his  vocation." 

"Well,  I  have  told  you  I  believe  he  will  never 
kneel  under  a  bishop,  and  mark  if  my  prophecy 
doesn't  come  true." 

"Why  do  you  make  such  an  off-hand  statement 
as  that?"  queried  Milo. 

"I  say  it  because  there  was  never  a  priest  or  a 
protestant  in  our  family.  His  mother,  I  believe, 
spends  half  her  time  praying  for  him,  and  it  will 
shorten  her  life  by  twenty  years  if  he  fails  to  per- 
severe. Here  is  good  luck  to  him  and  her,  and 
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may  she  never  have  reason  to  regret  all  the  hours 
she  has  spent  thinking  of  him."  They  emptied 
their  glasses. 

Just  when  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hotel  a 
group  of  townsmen  entered,  no  doubt  attracted 
thither  by  the  presence  of  De  Prenderghast's  trap, 
which  stood  before  the  door. 

They  had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  De 
Prenderghast  to  take  another  cruscin  Ian.  His 
spirits  were  bubbling  over;  Milo's  match  suited 
him  to  the  ringer  tips.  He  had  not  felt  so  import- 
ant since  the  day  he  trained  it  to  town  to  vote  as  a 
freeman  of  the  third  city  of  the  empire. 

The  haymaking  seemed  only  a  trifling  matter 
now.  As  for  Milo,  he  could  not  well  refuse,  since, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  could  ill  afford  to  incur 
his  father's  displeasure.  By  the  time  the  party  had 
half  emptied  their  glasses  De  Prenderghast  had 
grown  really  talkative.  He  felt  his  importance  in- 
creasing with  every  sip  he  took.  He  was  by  no 
means  "tight"  for  all  that.  He  could  sit  a  whole 
afternoon,  and  take  glass  for  glass  with  every  rival, 
and  at  the  finish  the  most  which  might  be  said  of 
him  was,  that  he  was  "jolly." 

Seeing  his  happy  mood,  the  company  began  to 
exercise  the  blarney,  by  suggesting  that  he  ought 
to  be  a  very  proud  man,  being  the  father  of  such  a 
worthy  son  as  their  friend  the  Alderman. 

"A  chip  of  the  old  block,  sirs,"  was  De  Prender- 
ghast's response.  "I  .don't  deny  that  the  Alder- 
man is  a  credit  to  me,  freeman  and  all  as  I  am  ;  he 
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couldn't  be  otherwise;  but,"  continued  De  Pren- 
derghast,  assuming  an  air  of  gravity,  "I  feel  he  will 
be  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  trouble  among  the  coleens. 
They  are  all  throwing  sheeps'  eyes  at  him." 

"Indeed,"  interjected  Mr.  Kehoe,  "it  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  be  too  handsome,  but  I  am  sure 
the  Alderman  would  not  condescend  to  look  at  any 
of  our  country  lasses." 

"You're  right,"  said  Captain  Nolan;  "it  is  some 
fair  city-damsel  who  will  have  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  the  Alderman's  attentions." 

Milo  began  to  grow  nervous  lest  his  father,  in 
his  exuberance,  would  let  the  'cat  out  o'  the  bag' 
before  things  had  been  properly  settled.  He  tried 
to  catch  his  father's  eye,  and  then  a  look  towards 
the  door,  by  way  of  suggesting  it  was  time  to 
be  moving. 

"Now  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  he  can  have 
his  pick  and  choice  of  the  finest  girls  that  grace  the 
Mansion  House  floor,  and  I  would  remind  you  that 
that  is  no  small  boast,  still  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance I  believe  he  will  be  said  by  his  father," 
urged  De  Prenderghast. 

"What  do  you  mean,  old  Chandler?"  a  name  by 
which  he  was  recognised  among  his  equals.  "Do 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Alderman  can't  have 
any  girl  he  chooses?" 

"Not  at  all;  why,  don't  you  understand  me, 
sir?" 

"What,  then,  do  you  wish  to  convey?'  repeated 
the  doctor* 
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"Now,  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  that  is,  that  my 
son,  Alderman  and  all  as  he  is,  will  be  said  by  his 
father.  I  was  every  straw  as  young  as  he  is  when 
I  got  married,  and  I  may  inform  you  I  made  no 
mistake  or  blunder  either,  you  can  bear  witness  to 
that,  Mr.  Kehoe." 

"Upon  my  troth  I  can,  and  it  was  a  jolly  fine  day 
we  had,  too;  you  managed  to  forget  the  ring, 
though." 

"Now,  that  will  do  you ;  we  got  it  anyhow,"  said 
De  Prenderghast,  somewhat  taken  aback.  "If 
Milo  will  take  my  advice  he  can  have  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  land." 

The  company  drew  their  chairs  nearer  to  the 
table,  and  put  themselves  at  ease,  certain  of  being 
in  for  a  real  piece  of  sensational  gossip.  For  after 
all,  why  should  Milo  appear  on  the  scene  at  such 
a  busy  season  unless  there  was  something  in  the 
wind.  "The  Professor,"  called  for  another  round, 
in  the  hope  that  something  startling  could  be  re- 
vealed during  its  consumption,  but  De  Prender- 
ghast was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  chaff.  He 
could  consume  glass  for  glass,  at  any  fair,  with  any 
man  in  the  fair,  and  when  all  was  over  speak  with 
greater  caution,  transact  his  business  with  greater 
circumspection,  and  boast  with  a  grander  display 
of  wisdom  and  sincerity,  than  when  the  first  glass 
touched  his  lips.  On  this  occasion  he  was  bent  on 
making  the  townsmen  believe  that  Milo's  match 
was  altogether  due  to  his  influence,  and  being 
satisfied  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  task, 
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he  suddenly  and  conveniently  remembered  the  hay 
and  the  haymakers.  To  the  particular  dismay  of 
the  "Professor,"  who  had  spent  an  extra  florin  in 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  quaffed  his  glass,  and  took  a 
hasty  departure.  Great  was  the  Alderman's  delight. 

When  they  drove  in  sight  of  the  haymakers,  he 
quickly  espied  two  of  the  men  resting  on  their 
forks — they  were  after  a  heavy  pitching  contest. 
In  their  father's  absence  Joe  and  his  elder  brother 
had  succeeded  in  arousing  the  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  workers.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was 
who  could  pitch  the  greatest  number  of  cocks  by 
dinner  hour.  This  ruse  was  not  uncommonly  prac- 
tised in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  and  it  is  sometimes 
practised  in  our  own  day,  by  those  who  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  crop.  The  government  stroke 
was  unheard  of  in  those  days,  when  the  mower  took 
a  special  pride  in  being  able  to  keep  the  point  of  his 
scythe  perilously  near  the  heels  of  his  competitor. 
And  strange  to  say,  in  those  times  men  were  hap- 
pier, more  contented,  more  cheerful,  ate  their  diet 
with  greater  relish,  and  slept  more  peacefully.  The 
burden  of  life  pressed  upon  their  shoulders  with 
far  less  weight  than  it  seems  to  press  in  these  latter 
days  of  advanced  legislation. 

However,  De  Prenderghast  was  delighted  with 
his  catch.  He  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  men  had 
been  working,  for,  with  the  same  glance  with  which 
he  discovered  the  men's  pose,  he  saw  the  amount 
of  hay  which  had  been  raised  off  the  flat.  He  was 
seeking,  however,  for  an  excuse  to  demonstrate  to 
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Milo  the  importance  of  his  presence  even  on  the 
hay-field. 

"I  told  you  when  my  back  was  turned  it  was  woe 
betide  the  bit  of  hay.  Look  at  them,  if  you  please, 
hugging  and  sucking  their  forks.  Where  in  the 
world  is  that  young  green ;  the  older  lad  is  worse 
still,  because  he  should  have  more  sense.  Now,  I'll 
hold  you  a  sovereign  they  are  off  coursing  a  hare. 
The  lads  going  nowadays  would  let  the  roof  tumble 
down  on  their  backs."  Whilst  his  father  was  en- 
gaged delivering  this  tirade,  Milo  occupied  himself 
counting  the  cocks  which  had  been  pitched,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  announcing  the  result  when  his 
two  brothers  emerged  from  behind  the  hedge  to 
greet  him. 

"I  say!"  interjected  their  father,  "what  have 
you  the  men  doing  lounging  about,  and  so  much 
hay  on  the  ground  ?"  The  boys  looked  up  with  an 
expression  of  supreme  surprise.  They  were  expect- 
ing a  compliment. 

"Look  again,  sir,"  said  Tom;  "we  haven't  been 
so  idle  as  you  imagine." 

De  Prenderghast  knew  he  was  wrong,  though 
he  considered  it  beneath  himself  to  acknowledge 
his  error  off-hand;  besides,  he  feared  that  such  a 
course  would  tend  to  lower  him  in  Milo's  esteem. 

"Take  care  now,  my  men,  you  haven't  made  the 
hay  up  too  hastily,  and  be  giving  us  the  bother  of 
tossing  it  all  out  again." 

"Oh,  there  is  no  fear,  'tis  as  dry  as  a  bone,  sir." 
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"Begorra,  you  are  great  fellows."  With  this 
little  compliment  he  desired  to  soothe  their  wounded 
susceptibilities.  "Come  home  as  soon  as  you  are 
finished,"  he  added.  But  the  boys  knew  well  that 
the  sun  would  have  hidden  his  head  behind  "Carr's 
Rock"  long  before  they  could  hope  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  their  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

IT  was  the  vigil  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
workers,  in  order  to  save  time,  partook  of  their 
midday  meal  in  the  hay-field,  but,  by  a  happy  mis- 
take, the  cook  served  out  a  meat  dinner.  The  com- 
pany were  informed  of  the  error  when  the  meal 
was  half  consumed.  Commotion  reigned  for  a  few 
minutes;  some  of  the  party,  at  the  first  impulse, 
could  have  wished  Joe  to  a  certain  place  of  warm 
temperature  for  being  so  busy  as  to  pass  remarks, 
others  were  for  desisting  from  further  con- 
sumption of  the  viands,  while  a  few  held 
that,  since  they  had  begun,  they  might  as 
well  finish.  Finally,  however,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  oldest  and  sagest  of  the  com- 
pany. His  decision  was  to  be  final.  Rody,  proud 
at  being  appointed  arbiter  in  such  an  important 
matter,  made  a  huge  effort  to  stand  erect,  and  sup- 
porting his  four-score  years  on  the  handle  of  his 
pitchfork,  he  began  thus  :  "I  remimber  somethin' 
like  this  happenin'  forty  odd  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  lump  of  a  gosoon.  We  wor  pitchin'  the  hay  in 
the  Broad-meadow.  It  was  a  darned  sultry  day, 
too.  The  lightnin'  was  dancin'  hornpipes  in  the 
air,  and  playin'  hide-and-go-seek  on  the  top  of  our 
forks  all  the  day  long.  It  was  just  before  the  night 
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of  the  tremenjeus  thunder."  "Yes,  I  remember 
that  event,"  interrupted  Shea-mick,  "it  was  the  day 
Ryegrass  was  blasted  wud  the  lightnin',  God  bless 
us  and  go  betune  us  and  all  harm,  the  ould  people 
said  the  divil  took  him  at  last." 

"Well,  be  that  as  it  may — of  course,  we  are  not 
to  judge  anywon,  but  for  all  that,  the  divil  was  in 
him — we  et  the  meat,  anyhow,  and  towld  his 
Riverence  afterwards,  and  sure  he  said  it  was  al- 
right whin  we  had  nothin'  else  prepared.  How- 
somever,  he  gave  the  ould  mistress,  the  light  of 
heaven  to  her  soul,  a  good  tongue  thrashin'  be- 
kase,  he  said,  she  ought  to  have  known  better  nor 
cookin'  meat  for  the  min  on  a  fast  day."  "Oh, 
thin,  let  his  Riverence  do  the  same  thing,  he'll  be 
no  worse  than  his  pradecessor,"  spoke  up  Inker- 
man,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  satisfaction. 

"Plaze  yourselves,"  said  the  old  sage;  "you 
can't  say  you  hadn't  a  prasident,  as  the  gintlemin 
says." 

Only  one  of  the  company  desisted,  as  he  said  he 
"never  felt  so  hale  and  hearty  as  whin  keepin'  the 
Lenten  fast." 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  men  had  taken  a 
few  draws  from  their  pipes,  one  of  the  juniors 
seized  hold  of  his  fork,  with  the  invitation  to  his 
fellows,  "Come  on,  boys,  let's  at  it.  To-morrow 
is  no  Monday  mornin',  a  long  sleep  and  a  tay 
breakfast."  The  sudden  appearance  of  two  dam- 
sels on  the  scene  helped  on  their  enthusiasm.  The 
bachelors  were  anxious  to  let  the  ladies  see  the  great 
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feats  they  were  capable  of  performing,  whilst  the 
married  men  could  not  see  their  way  to  allow  the 
boys  to  outstrip  them. 

The  "scholars"  returning  from  school,  detecting 
the  unusual  activity  of  the  haymakers,  halted  on 
the  roadside  to  view  the  contest.  Very  quickly, 
too,  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  game.  With 
boyish  rivalry  they  soon  ranged  themselves  into 
opposition  camps. 

"I'll  bet  yis,"  began  little  Tommy  Finigan, 
"that  Long  Tim  is  the  best  man  in  the  field." 

"I  bet  yis  he  isn't,"  retorted  Black  Jim.  "I  bet 
yis  ould  Rody  '11  pitch  three  cocks  for  his  two." 

"What  do  you  bet?"  demanded  little  Tommy. 

"I  bet  yis  three  marbles." 

"Done,"  said  Tommy;  "Andy's  Mick  will  hould 
the  marbles." 

"Look!  look!  your  cock  is  hunchbacked  al- 
ready," cried  Mickey  Finigan,  as  he  pointed  with 
fiendish  glee  towards  the  latest  cone  that  Rody 
had  erected. 

The  workmen  toiled  away,  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  keen  interest  the  youth  on  the  roadside  had  been 
manifesting  in  their  contest.  Black  Jim,  in  the 
meantime,  had  espied  a  bees'  nest  in  the  ground 
hard  by,  and  jumping  from  the  ditch  he  began  turn- 
ing the  wild  cat  side  by  side  with  the  horse-rake  in 
the  direction  of  the  nest.  The  driver  of  the  rake,  in 
his  excitement,  did  not  advert  to  the  close  proximity 
of  the  young  scapegrace,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
caught  on  the  teeth  of  the  rake  and  turned  right 
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over  with  a  huge  haul  of  hay.  Everyone  who  saw 
the  mishap  believed  he  was  killed.  Work  was  sus- 
pended for  a  moment,  and  the  men  ran  to  the  scene, 
only  to  find  the  delinquent  crawling  out  from  the 
hay,  nothing  the  worse  of  his  escapade. 

"Where's  the  bees'  nest?"  he  demanded. 

"It  is  bees'  nesting  you  want,"  cried  the  man 
with  the  rake.  "I'll  break  your  back  for  you,  you 
young  vagabond." 

As  this  incident  was  just  happening,  De  Pren- 
derghast,  Senior,  arrived  on  the  scene,  and,  wild 
with  anger  that  a  lad  was  nigh  causing  a  tragedy 
in  his  hay-field,  he  roared,  "Get  home,  you  young 
rascal.  Have  your  parents  nothing  else  for  you  to 
do,  but  playing  your  pranks  among  busy  men  ? 
Get  home  !  or  be  the  tare  o'  war  I'll  lock  every 
chicken  of  you  in  the  barn." 

The  lads  cleared  off  as  quickly  as  their  feet  could 
carry  them,  Andy's  Mick  closing  on  the  six 
marbles.  De  Prenderghast  walked  around  through 
the  men,  and  poured  something  out  of  a  big  brown 
jar,  which,  on  drinking,  considerably  revived  their 
spirits. 

By  this  time  the  sun  sinking  in  the  golden  west 
was  casting  long  shadows  across  the  busy  field,  and 
threatening  to  set  on  the  men  with  their  work  still 
incomplete.  Up  the  hay  must  go  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  so  that  even  Milo's  inexperienced  aid  is  no 
longer  disdained.  Light  work  was  procured  for 
him  in  the  form  of  dressing  the  cocks. 
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Just  as  the  sun  had  imprinted  its  last  lingering 
kiss  on  Carrigeen's  noble  brow,  and  the  mountain 
had  exchanged  its  vesture  of  blue  for  a  royal 
garment  of  purple,  the  last  forkful  of  hay  was 
hoisted  into  its  resting  place.  The  hay-makers 
drove  the  prongs  of  their  forks  into  the  ground, 
raised  their  hats,  and  said  aloud  the  Angelus.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  they  placed  their  hats 
on  their  forks,  raised  them  in  the  air,  and  gave  a 
lusty  cheer.  Pleased  with  the  day's  achievement, 
they  shouldered  their  tools  and  sauntered  home  to 
the  farm  house,  where  a  warm  supper  awaited  them. 
During  the  hay-making  and  harvest,  although  the 
work  is  heavy  and  constant,  the  toilers'  spirits  are 
always  at  their  best.  Not  only  the  children,  but 
even  the  swains,  look  forward  to  this  season  with 
real  pleasant  longings.  The  shrill  sound  of  the 
mowing  machine,  the  glint  of  the  scythes  and  forks, 
the  scent  of  the  wild  honey,  the  fragrance  of  the 
new-mown  hay,  the  cheerful,  good-humoured  com- 
pany of  the  toilers,  all  conspire  to  render  this  season 
gladsome.  When  the  evening  meal  was  finished, 
the  twilight  had  almost  faded  into  darkness.  No 
time,  therefore,  remained  for  the  customary  chat  in 
the  gloaming,  on  the  seat  beneath  the  rhododen- 
drons. One  by  one  the  men  parted  company,  each 
receiving  compensation  for  labour  performed. 
Away  they  strolled  down  the  avenue,  under  the 
shade  of  great  elm  trees,  through  whose  thick  foli- 
age the  rising  moon  was  shedding  rays  of  soft  pale 
light.  Anon  the  strains  of  some  quaint  old  ballad 
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came  floating  back  on  the  still  evening  air  towards 
the  farm  house.  After  some  minutes  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  hay-making  contest  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  singing  competition. 

Prominent  was  Jack  Farrell's  voice  in  the  strains 
of  an  old  '98  ballad. 

"In  the  Glen  of  sweet  Imael 

Dwells  a  lad  both  brave  and  tall, 

In  a  simple  country  cottage, 
Down  by  the  Slaney's  side. 

Oh,  I  will  not  tell  his  name, 

Lest  I  might  get  blame, 

But  he  bears  the  appellation 
Of  our  new  caravat." 

For  a  few  moments  the  original  singer's  voice 
was  rendered  almost  inaudible  by  Luke  Callaghan's 
singing  "Billy  Byrne  of  Ballymanus."  Realising, 
however,  what  was  happening,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  out-shone,  he  put  all  the  pressure  at  his  disposal 
on  his  lungs,  until  the  words  of  the  final  verse 
were  clearly  distinguishable. 

"If  like  that  we  would  agree, 

Or  like  Spain  and  Italy, 

Or  like  France,  in  future  days, 

We  would  be  all  one  or  none, 

And  we'd  shortly  plant  the  tree, 

And  we'd  call  it  liberty  ; 

And  we'd  dance  around  with  freedom 

And  we'd  play  the  fife  and  drum." 
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In  due  course  the  singing  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  nothing  was  heard  save  the  baying  of 
the  dogs  at  the  neighbouring  farm  houses. 

Milo's  reception  by  his  mother  was  right  warm 
and  hearty.  It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  "gushing";  but  Milo's  mother 
never  gushed.  Her  love  demonstrated  itself  in 
unswerving  devotion  towards  her  children.  They 
were  her  first  and  greatest  care ;  every  pleasure  was 
sacrificed  in  their  interests.  Nevertheless  she 
seemed  more  than  usually  kind  to  Milo  on  this 
occasion.  Perhaps  the  painful  thought  that  another 
was  about  to  occupy  her  place  in  his  affections 
caused  her  to  shower  her  favours  more  abundantly 
on  him.  Her  demeanour  in  his  company,  however, 
did  not  convey  the  merest  hint  of  what  her  real 
feelings  were.  She  conversed  with  him  kindly, 
affectionately,  tenderly.  She  even  sang  at  his  re- 
quest. When  occasion  summoned  her  from  his 
presence  the  observant  might  behold  a  tear  well  up 
from  her  soft  blue  eye  and  trickle  down  her  matronly 
cheek.  Milo,  on  his  part,  evaded  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  topic  which  brought  Tiirn  to  Elm  Grove, 
fearing  he  might  cause  pain.  His  mother,  full  of 
maternal  instincts,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  his 
guardedness,  wherefore,  one  afternoon,  she  claimed 
his  companionship  for  a  quiet  walk,  and  imparted 
to  him  some  sound  advice. 

"My  dear  son,"  she  began,  "you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  marry,  and  I  wish  you  God's  blessing 
in  your  undertaking.  I  would  not  be  a  mother  if  I 
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didn't  feel  the  loss.of  you,  but  I  must  not  on  that 
account  be  selfish. /'Now  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
when  you  get  married  not  to  expect  to  find  in  your 
wife  the  perfection  of  an  archangel.  First  of  all, 
she  will  have  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  as  sure  as  she 
is  a  woman  she  will  have  a  temper.  Most  women 
are  sensitive,  and  don't  think  that  you  are  going  to 
find  the  exception.  Therefore  be  careful  never  to 
say  anything  unpleasant  or  unkind,  even  in  a 
temper,  because  a  woman's  impressions  are  lasting. 
As  a  rule  she  does  not  take  time  to  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons,  hence  the  spirit  of  jealousy  is  readily 
evoked.  Above  all,  never  listen  to  any  story  about 
your  wife.  Trust  implicitly  to  her  deep  affection, 
and  you  may  be  sure  she  will  be  found  faithful. 
I  wish  that  wives,  too,  would  always  act  up  to  this 
advice.  Be  assured,  Milo,  that  a  woman's  love — I 
speak  of  a  Christian  woman — is  as  deep  as  the  un- 
fathomable ocean .  Be  gentle,  delicate,  considerate, 
and  your  home  will  be  happy.  Of  course,  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  your  intended  bride  loves 
you  already.  If  she  doesn't,  take  a  mother's  word 
for  it,  you  would  be  more  insane  than  a  born  fool 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  Nothing  can  com- 
pensate a  man  for  the  love  of  a  faithful  wife.  Gold 
and  precious  stones  cannot  purchase  it.  Worldly 
wealth  is  dross  compared  with  it.  All  the  joys  that 
riches  can  purchase  are  only  ripples  on  f  the  shore 
of  the  great  ocean  of  a  woman's  love." 

"How  kind  of  you,  mother,  to  take  such  interest 
in  my  welfare,  and  give  me  such  solid  advice." 
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"I  consider  it  only  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  have 
brought  up  a  large  family,  and  have  bought  my 
knowledge  by  a  life-long  experience.  I  have  just 
a  few  more  words  to  say,  if  you  will  have  patience 
with  me." 

"You  may  continue,  dear  mother,  until  midnight 
in  that  strain." 

T  "In  business  matters  let  your  wife  be  your  first 
confidant.  Induce  her  to  take  an  interest  in  all  your 
affairs,  by  asking  her  advice  and  counsel,  and  with 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  give  her  as  free  a  hand 
as  possible.  Let  her  realise  she  is  mistress  in  the 
home,  and,  above  all,  never  quarrel  before  you  have 
made  full  and  searching  enquiry  into  the  matter 
under  dispute.  Over  hastiness  begets  bad  feelings. 
In  fact,  never  quarrel  at  all;  life  is  too,  short  to 
spend  one  moment  of  it  in  bitterness."  / 

"Well!"  said  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Milo's  departure,  "I  suppose  you  will 
have  that  picnic,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  soon.  But 
tell  me  how  are  we  to  get  there?" 

"You  can  drive  across  the  mountains,  or  else 
come  to  the  city,  and  we  shall  train  it  to  Rath- 
drum." 

"Oh,  I'll  drive." 

"Very  well,  but  you  must  not  drive  by  Imael,  but 
over  Carricknamiel,  and  under  the  Brown  Moun- 
tain. If  you  drive  by  Imael  it  will  take  you  out  of 
your  way." 

"I  know  that  very  well,  I  drove  it  before  you  were 
born." 
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"Don't  lose  yourself  anyhow,"  rejoined  Milo. 
"Oh,  begorra,  that  wouldn't  do;  we'd  miss  the 
wedding  then." 
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"A  PATIENT." 

THE  heat  of  a  sultry  July  day  had  declined  into 
the  cooling  shades  of  evening.  A  heavy  dew  was 
falling  over  the  new  mown  meadows,  the  fresh 
clover  was  spreading  a  beautiful  fragrance  through 
the  balmy  air,  the  herds,  after  their  long  and  con- 
strained abstinence  beneath  the  cooling  hedgerows, 
were  busy  with  their  evening  repast;  and  the  harm- 
less beetle  had  taken  possession  of  the  territory  of 
the  torturing  gad-fly.  A  deep  stillness  enveloped 
the  entire  scene,  broken  at  intervals  by  the  weird 
cry  of  a  goatsnipe,  the  call  of  a  partridge,  or  the 
crow  of  an  isolated  pheasant,  as  Milo  turned  his 
back  to  Elm  Grove.  Never  before  did  the  country 
seem  so  beautiful  to  him.  Every  cord  in  his  heart 
seemed  to  respond  to  the  entrancing  harmonies  of 
Nature.  His  mission  to  his  parents  had  been 
greeted  with  complete  success.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  had  anticipated  opposition,  and  strong 
opposition,  too.  He  remembered  how,  only  three 
years  ago,  his  sister  had  been  crossed  in  her  love 
affairs,  because  she  contemplated  matrimony  with 
a  man  who,  though  prosperous  enough  from  a 
worldly  standpoint,  could  not  boast  of  a  family 
pedigree  ancient  enough  and  sufficiently  stainless 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  historic  family  of 
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the  De  Prenderghasts.  The  principal  objection  to 
the  union  was  grounded  on  a  supposed  suicide  by 
one  of  her  suitor's  ancestors,  some  centuries  back. 
Milo,  therefore,  had  reason  to  fear  lest  some  stain  of 
which  he  was  quite  ignorant  might  be  known  to  his 
father  to  have  existed  in  the  family  into  which  he 
purposed  marrying.  For  all  he  knew,  the  young 
lady's  grandsire  might  not  have  borne  his  pike  in 
the  orthodox  fashion  during  the  insurrection  of 
1798,  or,  worse  even  still,  a  thirty-first  cousin  of  the 
young  lady  may  have  been  numbered  amongst  the 
hated  litter  of  informers.  The  latter  supposition, how- 
ever, possessed  to  Milo's  mind  no  verisimilitude. 
He  had  formed  a  fair  acquaintanceship  with  Irish 
history,  particularly  with  the  history  of  his  native 
country,  and  the  name  of  O'Byrne  had  ever  loomed 
largely  on  its  pages.  The  O'Byrnes  were  always  in 
the  battle  van  of  those  who  fought  in  defence  of 
the  hearths  and  altars  of  their  fatherland.  The 
names  of  Feach  McHugh,  who,  in  those  far  back 
days,  annihilated  the  English  forces  in  his  native 
glens,  and  of  William  O'Byrne,  of  Ballymanus, 
the  hero  of  '98,  shall  ever  live  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  and  liberty-loving  Irishmen. 

Milo  expected  opposition  from  his  mother  on 
account  of  other  reasons.  He  was  old  enough  to 
understand  that  mothers  naturally  shrink  from  see- 
ing their  sons  become  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
another.  He  knew  also  that  when  a  woman  has  a 
grievance  she  seldom  or  never  fails  to  put  forward 
a  thousand  reasons  in  support  of  it.  He  knew,  also, 
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that  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  defects  and  short- 
comings of  her  sex  is  the  sole  birthright  of  a 
woman,  and  that  she  is  not  slow  in  airing  her  know- 
ledge when  necessity  demands.  What  answer, 
therefore,  could  he  hope  to  make  to  his  mother's 
objections,  whether  they  be  real  or  imaginary.  As 
it  happened,  however,  his  mother's  good  sense 
triumphed  over  all  such  petty  foibles,  and  she 
graciously  bowed  to  the  inevitable.  She  had  argued 
thus  with  herself,  "A  woman  you  may  persuade 
from  marrying  the  man  of  her  choice,  but  opposi- 
tion only  makes  the  man  more  resolute.  'Persuade 
a  man  against  his  will,  and  he'll  be  of  the  same 
opinion  still.'  ' 

As  Milo  mused  on  the  week's  doings  at  Elm 
Grove,  he  was  startled  to  hear  the  railway  porters 
cry  out,  "Kingsbridge!  Kingsbridge  !"  He  could 
hardly  believe  his  ears,  and  had  to  assure  himself 
by  taking  a  good  look  round  before  emerging  from 
the  carriage.  After  alighting  from  the  outside  car 
at  182  -  -  Street,  he  was  taken  by  surprise  to  find 
Agnes  at  the  door  waiting  for  him,  and  almost  at 
her  wits'  end. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  he  demanded, 
in  a  subdued  tone. 

"Oh,  Ray,  poor  Ray,  is  sick,  and  in  a  very  high 
fever.  The  doctor  says  it  has  been  induced  by 
worry." 

Milo  hastened  along  to  the  patient's  room  full  of 
anxiety,  while  Agnes  informed  him  that  the  doctor 
did  not  consider  his  case  serious ;  what  he  required 
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was  complete  rest.  This  scrap  of  information  con- 
siderably relieved  the  tension  of  Milo's  mind.  The 
news  had  struck  him  like  a  thunder-bolt.  In  a 
moment  he  felt  that  all  his  plans  had  been  upset; 
no  picnic,  no  wedding,  perhaps,  for  Providence 
only  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  to  Ray. 
Milo's  appearance  in  the  room  helped  to  brighten 
up  the  patient,  who  was  suffering  from  collapse, 
due  to  over-anxiety  about  his  studies. 

"Don't  worry,  old  man,"  said  Milo ;  "a  good  rest 
will  do  you  no  harm,  and  you  will  be  in  all  the 
better  form  for  the  Autumn  exams." 

"Of  course  he  will,  Milo,"  interposed  Agnes; 
"the  doctor  says  he  will  be  strong  directly,  if  he 
only  gives  up  worrying." 

Alice,  too,  was  most  sympathetic ;  in  fact,  she  was 
his  most  constant  companion  and  attendant  during 
his  few  days'  illness.  When  his  mother  was  in- 
formed of  her  pet  boy's  illness  she  hastened  to  the 
city  to  bestow  on  him  the  benefit  of  her  matronly 
care  and  experience.  Her  presence  likewise  cheered 
him  up  considerably.  The  very  tenderness  of  her 
looks,  and  the  softness  of  her  voice,  helped  to 
soothe  his  nerves.  Nourishment,  which  heretofore 
had  a  distinct  nausea,  when  administered  by  her 
hand  possessed  a  real  relish.  When  she  was  nigh 
at  hand  he  almost  forgot  his  illness.  Agnes,  who 
had  been  doing  her  utmost  for  him,  could  not  help 
entertaining  a  slight  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  would  not  take  a  drink  from 
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her,  she  chid  him  because  "he  wanted  no  one  but 
mother." 

"Don't  speak  so,  Agnes,"  he  answered.  "You 
are  very  kind,  so  is  Alice,  and  as  for  Milo,  his  very 
silence  as  he  stands  by  the  bedside  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy, but  then  there  is  no  one  like  mother." 

"You  are  right,  Ray,  dear,  and  'tis  wicked  of  me 
to  feel  jealous  of  her,  but  I  don't  mean  it.  But  isn't 
Alice  a  pet  to  spend  so  much  time  with  you?" 

"Yes,  she  is  extremely  kind.  It  pleases  me  to 
hear  her  reading,  she  possesses  such  a  sweet  voice, 
but  I  really  don't  know  how  she  has  such  patience. 
I  interrupt  her  at  every  sentence,  still  she  continues 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  irritation." 

"She  is  the  essence  of  good  nature,  Ray;  she 
worries  more  about  you,  Ray,  than  half-a-dozen." 

"When  will  she  be  received  into  the  Church  ?" 

"Next  Monday  morning.  Milo  and  I  are  to  act 
as  her  sponsors." 

"She  is  in  a  great  hurry.  Can't  she  wait  until  I 
recover;  you  know  I  should  like  to  be  there?" 

"She  would  like  to  wait,  and  has  been  worrying 
over  it,  too,  but  her  father  is  returning  to  city  quar- 
ters directly.  She  is  anxious  on  that  account  to 
have  the  ceremony  over  as  soon  as  possible,  as  she 
will  be  very  busy  when  he  returns." 

"Oh,  be  it  so,  then.  Don't  let  this  child  delay 
her." 

Two  days  after,  while  Agnes  was  having  a  quiet 
chat  with  her  mother  over  a  cup  of  tea,  the  latter 
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was  anxious  to  know  why  Alice  was  not  joining 
them. 

"She  is  upstairs,  reading  for  Ray,"  was  the 
reason  elicited. 

"You  are  a  very  foolish  girl  to  allow  Alice  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  Ray's  company,"  said  Mrs. 
De  Prenderghast,  somewhat  angrily. 

"Why,  mother?"  demanded  Agnes,  innocently. 

"Why?  Don't  you  know  he  has  but  one  desire 
in  life — to  be  a  priest.  It  is  not  wise,  therefore, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  proper  at  all,  that  he  should  have  so 
much  of  the  company  of  any  young  girl." 

"Surely,  mother,  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  If  he 
has  a  vocation  he'll  be  a  priest;  besides,  Alice  is 
never  done  encouraging  him  and  praying  for  him," 
argued  Agnes. 

"I  know  all  that,  dear;  but  I  am  old  enough  now, 
and  have  seen  enough  of  the  world,  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  So  I  can  tell  you 
that  vocations  are  sometimes  spoilt,  and  unwit- 
tingly, too.  Alice's  goodness,  added  to  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  is  the  very  thing  best  calculated 
to  wean  Ray's  heart  away  from  his  grand  purpose." 

"You  are  very  funny,  mother,  to  speak  like  that." 

"You  think  so,  perhaps,  my  dear!  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  very  best  are  sometimes  decoyed 
away  by  the  fascination  of  trifles." 

"Yes,  mother,  that  is  true,  but  Alice  offers  her 
Mass  every  morning  for  Ray." 
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"That  is  the  very  thing  I  don't  admire;  the  girl 
is  too  taken  up  with  him ;  and,  remember,  'a  straw 
best  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows.'  ' 

"I  have  no  doubt  she  likes  Ray,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  actually  loves  him ;  she  could  not  be  so 
wicked." 

"There  is  no  question  of  wickedness  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  The  heart  is  a  very  delicate,  and,  I  may 
say,  treacherous,  instrument  to  tamper  with.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  eliminating  the  human  element 
from  our  holiest  efforts.  When  we  believe  our 
motives  the  purest  and  most  upright  it  often  hap- 
pens we  are  deceiving  ourselves.  It  is  only  when 
we  are  caught  in  the  net,  or  come  crash  against  the 
rocks,  we  awake  to  the  recognition  of  our  error." 

"Oh,  mother,  don't  be  afraid,"  said  Agnes, 
pressingly. 

Mrs.  De  Prenderghast,  seeing  that  her  calm 
reasoning  made  but  little  impression  on  her 
daughter,  assumed  a  firmer  and  more  authoritative 
air. 

"I  bid  you  discourage  all  familiarity  between 
them." 

"What  on  earth  would  you  have  me  do?  If  I 
tell  Alice  to  discontinue  reading  to  Ray  she  will 
be  dreadfully  wounded;  Ray,  too,  might  wonder 
why." 

"You  silly  girl,  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind.  Try 
and  find  occupation  for  her  at  something  else.  In- 
duce Denny  to  take  more  interest  in  Ray,  and,  if 
possible,  give  him  more  of  your  own  time." 
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Agnes  took  this  kindly  advice  with  some  reluc- 
tance. She  could  not  view  things  in  the  same  light 
as  her  mother ;  to  her,  Ray  and  Alice  were  beings 
of  another  world. 
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A  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT. 

IT  was  the  Vigil  of  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel.  Alice  retired  to  her  room  in  182  -  —Street 
at  about  9.30  o'clock.  Full  of  anticipation  of  the 
morrow,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  began 
to  beseech  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance; then,  turning  to  the  Virgin  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
towards  whom  she  had  a  sincere  and  childlike  de- 
votion, she  besought  her  to  intercede  with  her 
divine  Son  on  her  behalf.  "Oh,  Mother  Comforter 
of  the  Afflicted,  unfailing  Advocate  of  all  who  in- 
voke thee,  cast  an  eye  of  compassion  on  thy 
afflicted  child.  Ask  thy  dear  Son  to  lift  this  awful 
shadow  that  has  fallen  upon  my  soul.  St.  Dorothy 
pray  for  me." 

Within  her  a  voice  seemed  to  say :  "Fool, 
whither  are  you  going  ?  What  rash  act  are  you  con- 
templating ?  Why  leave  the  friends  of  your  child- 
hood ?  Why  turn  your  back  on  all  your  dear  com- 
panions? If  you  desert  them  they  will  want  you 
no  more." 

Then  she  fancied  herself  in  the  ball-room,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  is  fair  and  brilliant  in  fashion- 
able world,  the  idol  of  some  gallant  captain,  and 
the  envy  of  her  compeers.  Must  that  be  renounced 
also  ?  Must  she  turn  her  back  for  ever  on  the 
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gorgeous  assemblages  of  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 

A  voice  within  her  answered,  "Most  certainly." 

But  she  argued  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
prohibit  her  members  from  sharing  in  the  lawful 
amenities  of  Society.  "But  then,"  answered  the 
tempter,  "what  if  the  Catholic  Church  is  wrong? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  True  Church." 

These  and  a  thousand  similar  thoughts  distressed 
her  soul  for  more  than  two  hours.  When  it  hap- 
pened that  Agnes,  passing  her  door,  caught  a 
gleam  of  light  through  the  keyhole.  Thinking 
that  she  had  fallen  asleep  without  extinguishing  her 
light,  Agnes  gently  pushed  the  bedroom  door  open, 
and,  to  her  amazement,  she  saw  Alice  lying  pro- 
strate on  the  floor. 

"For  goodness  sake  !  what  are  you  doing,  child  ? 
Aren't  you  in  bed  yet?"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

Alice  raised  herself  up,  not  a  little  abashed  at 
being  discovered  in  such  a  predicament.  Her  hair 
was  hanging  loosely  about  her  shoulders,  her  eyes 
seemed  ready  to  fall  from  their  sockets,  and  the 
marks  of  big  tears  were  visible  on  her  cheeks. 

"What  is  the  matter,  love?  Why,  you  look 
awfully  distressed,"  said  Agnes. 

"I  was  just  saying  a  few  prayers ;  I  am  all  right." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  been  pray- 
ing ever  since?" 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"11.30." 

"I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late." 
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"Go  to  bed,  dear  I  You  won't  be  able  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  if  you  stay  there  any  longer." 

"I  can't  go  to  bed,  I  haven't  my  dress  ready 
yet." 

"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  ?" 

"I  fear  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  made  a  child  of 
God  in  the  morning." 

"Why?" 

"I  am  so  worldly." 

"You  must  not  speak  like  that,  dear,  the  best  is 
unworthy  of  such  a  privilege.  It  is  a  gratuitous  gift 
of  God." 

"But  does  not  our  Lord  say  that  'he  who  wishes 
to  be  My  disciple  must  take  up  his  cross  and  come 
after  Me?'  " 

"Quite  true,  dear." 

"I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  love  our  Lord  that 
much." 

"Don't  worry  about  your  present  feelings.  When 
you  are  baptised  things  will  appear  in  a  different 
light,"  said  Agnes,  consolingly. 

"Perhaps  so,  but  I  have  been  following  my  own 
conceits  for  a  long  time,  when  I  had  sense  enough 
to  do  better." 

"No  matter,  your  soul  will  be  whiter  than  this 
lovely  dress  to-morrow.  You  must,  however,  give 
up  thinking,  and  take  a  good  night's  rest." 

Alice,  during  this  conversation,  made  several 
attempts  to  find  the  holes  in  a  button  which  she  was 
trying  to  sew  to  her  dress.  Her  eyes  were  so 
swollen  she  could  scarcely  see  the  needle. 
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"I'll  take  your  dress  away  with  me  and  fix  it 
up;  you  must  go  to  bed." 

"There  is  no  use  in  my  going  to  bed,  because  I 
can't  sleep.  Will  you  say  a  little  prayer  for  me, 
and  ask  dear  Ray,  if  he  is  not  gone  asleep,  to  say 
one  also  ?  I  have  had  such  a  terrible  conflict  before 
you  came  into  the  room.  Something  told  me  I  was 
about  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing.  I  was  going  to 
cast  away  my  liberty,  renounce  all  my  friends,  give 
up  everything  that  is  attractive,  sweet,  and  pleasant 
in  life,  and  all  for  an  uncertainty."  The  bright 
tears  began  to  flow  down  her  cheeks  as  she  threw 
her  arms  around  Agnes'  neck,  seeking  comfort  and 
support. 

"Be  of  good  heart,  dear.  God  is  still  stronger 
than  the  devil.  You  know  it  is  all  only  a  temp- 
tation. You  have  nothing  to  give  up  that  you  have 
not  long  since  renounced.  Your  life  to-morrow  will 
be  that  of  to-day,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  con- 
solations of  our  holy  faith.  So  cheer  up,  and  sleep 
soundly. 

"I  am  delighted  you  came  in,  Agnes;  how  shall 
I  ever  return  your  kindness?" 

"You  must  go  to  bed  before  I  leave  the  room, 
and  confide  yourself  to  our  Lady's  keeping." 

Alice  obeyed,  and  Agnes,  before  leaving,  told  her 
she  would  call  her  in  the  morning. 

"Yes,  if  you  waken  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 
Agnes,  dear, 

"For  to-morrow  is  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  the 
bright  New  Year." 
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Then  Agnes  impressed  a  warm  kiss  on  the  young 
catechumen's  forehead,  and  bade  her  a  gentle 
good  night. 

Wearied  from  her  mental  struggle,  Alice  soon 
fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  to  be  awakened  by  Agnes' 
gentle  tap  at  her  door  the  next  morning. 

Refreshed  and  invigorated  by  a  sound  night's 
sleep,  she  rose  with  alacrity,  and  made  her  toilet 
with  greater  pains  than  if  she  were  going  to  attend 
a  Vice-Regal  Drawing-room.  Agnes  hinted  her 
surprise  at  such  great  painstaking,  and  the  young 
girl  replied  :  "Would  you  not  want  me  to  be  par- 
ticular? I  am  going  to  meet  the  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom this  morning."  An  hour  later,  as  she  bent 
over  the  Font,  the  artist  could  have  found  in  her  a 
perfect  model  of  a  celestial  inhabitant. 

When  the  ceremonies  of  Baptism  were  concluded, 
clad  in  her  peerless  white  gown,  emblematical  of 
her  baptismal  innocence,  Alice  was  conducted  to 
her  pew  by  her  sponsors.  Kneeling  between  Milo 
and  Agnes,  she  made  her  preparation  for  Com- 
munion. The  darkness  which  clouded  her  soul  the 
evening  before  had  now  completely  vanished.  All 
the  sweetness  and  all  the  joy  which  she  had  experi- 
enced in  her  whole  life  seemed  now  crowded  and 
condensed  into  those  few  rapturous  moments.  She 
felt  that  she  could  cry  from  the  inmost  depths  of 
her  soul,  "Oh  !  Beauty,  ever  ancient  and  always 
new,  too  late  have  I  known  Thee;  too  late  have  I 
loved  Thee."  From  her  infancy  almost,  she  was 
accustomed  to  read  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  now 
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she  realised  for  the  first  time  similar  emotions  to 
those  of  the  Prophet  when  he  sang,  "How  lovely 
are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  !  My  soul 
longeth  and  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord." 

Agnes,  having  satisfied  herself  that  her  godchild 
had  been  sufficiently  long  making  her  acts  of 
thanksgiving,  motioned  to  her  to  leave  the  church. 
On  arriving  outside  the  edifice,  the  first  question 
put  by  Agnes  was,  "Are  you  quite  happy  now?" 

"Don't  ask  me.  I  can't  express  my  sentiments 
in  words.  That  thing  of  last  night  was  a  horrid 
nightmare.  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself 
for  being  so  weak.  Yes,  Agnes,  I  am  happy  be- 
yond measure,  thank  God." 

Alice's  great  desire  now  was  to  see  Ray  and  tell 
him  all  about  it.  Go  straight,  she  would,  to  his 
room,  though  Agnes  endeavoured  to  foil  her  in  the 
attempt.  Ray,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  delighted. 
He  had  not  passed  such  a  long  morning  since  his 
illness  began. 

Prevented  from  being  present  at  the  ceremony, 
he  counted  the  minutes  until  she  returned  to  tell 
him  all  about  it.  So,  when  the  well-known  gentle 
tap  came  to  the  door,  he  could  with  difficulty  say, 
"come  in" ;  his  emotions  had  got  so  much  the  bet- 
ter of  him. 

"Well,  Alice,  you  have  reached  the  goal  of  your 
desires  at  last.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  everything." 

"Indeed  I  have.    Are  you  better  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  very  much  better,  and  now 
the  very  thought  that  you  are  one  of  ourselves 
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affords  me  great  consolation.  You  know,  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  each  other  much  better  for 
the  future." 

"Yes,  we  shall  be  closer  friends  than  heretofore. 
Agnes  wanted  me  to  have  breakfast  before  coming 
up  to  speak  to  you,  but  I  told  her  it  would  not  be 
nice  to  treat  you  like  that,  after  all  the  interest  you 
took  in  me." 

"There  is  your  kind  nature  again.  How  shall  I 
compensate  you  for  all  your  attention  to  me  during 
my  sickness?" 

"Ray,  if  you  speak  like  that  again  I  shall  feel 
very  hurt.  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you  without 
anyone  to  read  for  you." 

"When?" 

"When  going  on  my  retreat.  You  must  have  felt 
lonely." 

"Oh,  a  little  bit,  but  mother  spent  most  of  her 
time  with  me.  Denny,  too,  was  very  good ;  he  read 
the  papers  for  me  every  day." 

"You  weren't  altogether  neglected  then?" 

"When  the  doctor  comes  this  morning  I  will  ask 
him  to  let  me  up,  as  I  don't  want  to  be  in  bed  on 
your  feast  day." 

"For  goodness  sake  don't  do  anything  rash  on 
my  account.  There,  I  must  be  going,  Agnes  is 
calling.  Au  Revoir." 
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THE  MATCHMAKING. 

DE  PRENDERGHAST,  SENIOR,  joined  his  wife  in 
the  city,  in  time  to  ride  by  train  with  Milo  and  a 
few  town  friends  to  the  family  seat  of  the  O' Byrnes 
— a  charming  spot,  situated  in  one  of  those  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  glens  through  which  the  now 
murmuring,  now  placid  and  smiling,  Avonmore 
winds  its  devious  course  in  quest  of  the  soft  em- 
brace of  the  Avonbeg. 

Everything  at  the  "Big  House,"  as  the  neigh- 
bours called  it,  was  in  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  the  visitors.  Early  in  the  afternoon  friends  from 
far  and  near  began  to  arrive.  A  regular  procession 
of  cars  streamed  up  the  avenue,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  hilarity  of  the  occupants,  would  have  sug- 
gested the  presence  of  a  big  funeral.  O'Byrne, 
standing  on  the  door  steps,  welcomed  the  guests  in 
turn  as  they  arrived.  A  special  greeting  was  re- 
served for  the  Alderman  and  his  party. 

"Welcome  to  our  mountain  home,"  said  O'Byrne 
as  he  clasped  the  Alderman  by  both  hands,  and 
shook  them  vigorously.  "I  trust  you  will  be  pleased 
with  our  hospitality,  and  with  the  charms  which 
Nature  has  lavished  so  plentifully  around  our 
native  home." 
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In  addressing  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  it  was, 
"How  do  you  do,  Old  Stock  ?  It  rejoices  my  heart 
to  welcome  my  old  and  trusted  friend  to  my  fire- 
side." These  glowing  compliments  being  duly 
recognised  the  party  were  conducted  inside,  to 
cleanse  their  throats  of  the  journey's  dust. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  country  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintances  indulged  in  strange  surmisings 
as  to  the  real  reason  and  motive  for  such  a  splendid 
gathering,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  witnessed 
at  O'Byrne's  for  many  a  long  year,  and  as  some 
asserted,  not  in  the  annals  of  the  family.  When 
matrimonial  whisperings  are  in  the  air  the  wits  of 
both  young  and  old  grow  very  keen.  The  women 
folk  especially  are  on  the  alert  to  catch  at  every 
random  expression  or  unusual  gesture  on  such 
occasions.  Wherefore  the  warm  greeting  extended 
to  Milo  by  the  daughter  of  the  house  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  There  were  a  few,  however,  in  the 
"know."  This  privileged  group  included  the 
young  lady's  maternal  uncle,  an  attorney,  who 
was  accounted  extremely  shrewd  in  making  mar- 
riage settlements.  It  was  a  branch  of  his  profession . 
Milo's  brother-in-law,  an  experienced  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  looked  upon  as  very  keen  in  worldly 
affairs,  came  from  town  to  act  as  this  sage's  counter- 
part. The  parents  of  both  parties  were  there  to 
signify  their  consent. 

After  dinner  the  toast  of  the  guests  was  proposed 
by  the  host  in  the  following  manner  : — 
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"Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  You  have  often  heard 
the  old  saying,  'when  friends  meet  hearts  warm.' 
I  am  here  to  certify  to  its  truth.  When  I  look 
around  the  board  and  behold  so  many  of  my  kith 
and  kin  my  heart  becomes  aglow  with  sentiments 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  truth  I  may  affirm 
that  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  all  the  land  to  see 
myself  so  honoured.  It  fills  my  soul  with  delight 
to  look  upon  the  mirthful  faces  of  the  pretty  coleens, 
and  if  the  dear  and  treasured  sweetheart  of  my  past 
thirty-five  years — your  kind  hostess — were  not  so 
near  my  elbow,  I  might  be  tempted  to  wish  I  were  a 
boy  again.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  proud  to 
have  my  old  and  esteemed  friend,  De  Prender- 
ghast,  with  us  to-day.  He  was  the  friend  of  my 
boyhood  and  youth.  His  father  and  mine  carried 
their  pikes  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  troubled 
times  of  '98,  and  side  by  side  they  fell,  wounded 
and  bleeding,  on  the  streets  of  Hacketstown.  There 
were  brave  men  in  those  days ;  but  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  there  is  as  good  material,  and  hearts  as 
brave  and  stout,  among  the  present  generation,  the 
flower  of  which  I  behold  gathered  around  me  to- 
day. It  is  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to  testify  to 
my  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  Alderman 
De  Prenderghast.  I  can  assure  him  that  he  has 
gratified  us  all  by  coming  amongst  us  to-day.  Al- 
though he  is  a  city  man,  he  is  the  rest  of  ourselves 

— "  "Hear  !  hear  !"  from  Milo — "I  may  say  with 
the  utmost  candour  his  heart  is  in  the  Highlands." 

—Milo  blushed  deeply  as  a  general  glance  was  cast 
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in  his  direction. — "Now  I  shall  call  upon  all  the 
immediate  members  of  my  family  to  rise  and  drink 
to  the  health  of  all  our  kinsfolk  and  friends,  who  are 
with  us  to-day." 

The  Attorney  is  called  upon  to  respond,  but  he 
insists  on  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  speaking  first, 
"especially,"  he  added,  "as  he  comes  the  farthest." 
De  Prenderghast  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Madam  O'Byrne,  and  my  esteemed  old  friend 
and  host.  Though  I  say  'old'  I  believe  we  are  as 
young  and  hearty  as  any  of  them  yet.  Moreover, 
I  am  confident  we  should  shoulder  our  pikes  and 
bear  ourselves  as  right  valiantly  as  the  youngest 
of  them  if  necessity  demanded.  You  insisted  that 
we  do  you  honour  by  our  presence  to-day,  but  we 
say,  not  at  all.  It  is  the  O'Byrne  who  has  honoured 
us.  No  doubt  your  host  is  making  restitution  for 
the  evil  deeds  of  his  ancestors,"  continued  De 
Prenderghast  humorously,  "for  you  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  past  have  read 
how,  encamped  with  their  hosts  on  the  plains  of 
Dublin,  they  starved  Milo  De  Cogan,  De  Prender- 
ghast, and  the  garrison  of  Dublin  City.  In  those 
distant  days  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  and  the 
Scepts  stood  in  mutual  admiration  of  each  other's 
bravery.  They  married,  and  gave  in  marriage. 
History  repeats  itself.  The  descendants  of  the  Pale 
are  honoured  to-day  by  the  Clan  O'Byrne.  Our 
gracious  hostess  has  once  more  endeared  herself  to 
us  all  to-day  by  the  splendid  welcome  she  has  ex- 
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tended  to  us,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Madam,  that 
that  welcome  has  lost  nothing  of  its  relish  by  the 
important  part  your  winsome  daughters  have 
shared  in  it.  Our  young  people,  I  feel  sure,  do  not 
appreciate  long  speeches,  no  more  than  long  ser- 
mons. They  have  other  means  of  communicating 
their  good  feelings  besides  words.  Hence  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  deprive  them  of  even  a  moment  of 
such  precious  opportunities.  Therefore  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  calling  upon  all  my  friends  to 
drink  a  long  and  happy  life  to  our  kind  and  noble 
host  and  hostess." 

The  attorney  had  a  few  special  words  to  say  in 
praise  of  Kathleen  O'Byrne.  "She  is  the  kindest 
and  sweetest  coleen  in  the  whole  country.  The 
man  who  has  the  fortune  to  marry  her  will  have 
found  a  treasure.  And,  my  dear  friends,  treasure- 
trove  is  a  rarity  in  these  days.  If  you  want  trea- 
sures you  will  have  to  travel  to  Australia  to  find 
them." 

Milo  thought  it  would  be  ungallant  to  allow  the 
ceremony  to  end  without  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
ladies.  So,  when  he  rose,  he"  was  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes. 

"He  did  not  like  to  wax  sentimental,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  refrain  from  doing  so  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded  with  such  a  profusion  of 
charms.  Although  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
beauties  of  mountain,  valley,  and  river  as  he  came 
along,  still  he  agreed  with  the  poet  when  he  wrote 
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'  Who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve 

When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we 
love.'  " 

Kathleen  blushed  visibly  as  she  divined  that  the 
reference  was  to  herself.  The  young  folk  at  the 
table  perceived  the  passing  blush,  and  made  eyes 
at  each  other. 

In  a  little  while  the  company  automatically 
arranged  itself  into  groups,  and  resolved  on  an 
after-dinner  stroll  by  the  beautiful  and  lonely 
Avonmore.  The  seniors,  who  had  business  to 
transact,  remained  behind  over  a  jug  of  real  warm 
punch.  Milo,  out  of  respect  to  his  exalted  position, 
was  invited  to  join  the  chosen  few.  He  would  have 
given  all  the  trout  in  the  Avon  for  trie  pleasure  of 
a  quiet  walk  with  his  Kathleen,  but  he  was  wise 
enough  to  understand  that  business  must  be  linked 
with  pleasure ;  besides,  even  as  late  as  the  eighties, 
the  duty  of  a  bachelor  was  not  so  much  to  court  the 
young  lady  as  her  parents.  Wherefore  he  accepted 
the  invitation  with  a  hearty  will. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  spirits  began  to  mantle 
up  towards  the  brains  of  the  happy  group,  and  De 
Prenderghast,  Senior,  was  growing  talkative  in  due 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  Bacchus.  On  these 
occasions  of  good-fellowship  and  mirth,  the  one 
topic  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  the  source 
of  unending  garrulity,  was  match-making.  He 
had  a  large  family,  on  which  he  prided  himself  ex- 
ceedingly. He  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing prospective  marriages  for  them  all,  from  the 
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eldest  unmarried  to  the  boy  in  knickers.  The  pre- 
sent circumstances  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  air  his  matrimonial  ideas.  Thus,  he  began  :— 

"I  have  nearly  half  a  score  of  the  finest  and  hand- 
somest sons  you  could  clap  an  eye  on.  Any  man 
who  is  in  quest  of  a  real  tip-top  husband  for  his 
coleen  of  a  daughter  need  only  apply  to  De  Pren- 
derghast.  I'll  marry  every  son,  save  and  except 
one;  he  is  to  be  a  priest." 

"And  what  about  your  daughters  ?"  inquired  the 
Attorney. 

"My  daughters!  They  take  after  their  mother, 
and  you  all  know  what  a  grand  woman  she  is ;  but 
I  don't  mind  making  an  exchange,  provided  all 
things  else  are  equalised." 

"The  Alderman  is  smiling,"  quoth  the  O'Byrne. 

"Aye,  he's  smiling,"  repeated  De  Prenderghast, 
and  then,  turning  towards  his  son,  he  demanded, 
"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Alderman?" 

"It  is  pretty  business-like,  to  say  the  least  of  it," 
answered  Milo,  with  a  broad  smile. 

"Yes,"  added  the  Attorney,  "I  like  to  listen  to 
sensible  talk  like  that ;  I  am  quite  sure  if  there  were 
a  few  more  such  business  men  as  your  father,  my 
profession  would  receive  a  great  fillip  forward." 

"I  am  afraid  De  Prenderghast  is  having  it  all 
his  own  way,"  interjected  the  O'Byrne.  My 
daughter  Kathleen  is  as  fine  a  girl  as  ever  rode  in 
a  saddle  or  stepped  into  a  pew  on  Sunday.  I 
wouldn't  exchange  her  for  any  girl  in  the  whole 
country.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  think  there  is  a  man 
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in  the  whole  country  half  good  enough  for  her." 

"Easy  now,  my  dear  old  friend,  easy;  what 
about  the  Alderman  here?"  Milo  blushed. 

"Hello  !  old  acquaintance,  you  are  growing  per- 
sonal, I  perceive,"  responded  the  O'Byrne.  "If 
you  talk  like  that  there  is  danger  of  coming  to  real 
business,  but  I  think,  as  the  Alderman  is  present, 
his  own  feelings  ought  to  be  consulted." 

"If  you  will  allow  me,  gentlemen,"  broke  in 
Milo's  brother-in-law.  "I  think  Kathleen  and  the 
Alderman  would  make  a  very  happy  couple,  and 
I  presume  that  our  generous  host  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Alderman." 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  you  are  putting  it  too 
strong  and  straight,  Sir  !  However,  if  Kathleen 
herself  is  agreeable,  the  question  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration." 

"But  Kathleen  is  quite  satisfied,  at  least,  the 
Alderman  says  so,"  replied  the  spokesman. 

The  Attorney,  who  was  growing  quite  fidgety 
and  anxious  during  the  last  few  sentences  of  the 
conversation,  interjected,  "What  about  the  mar- 
riage settlement?" 

"You  are  in  a  great  hurry,"  said  the  brother-in- 
law. 

"Yes,  the  marriage  settlement  is  the  one  matter 
of  gravest  importance.  That's  business,  the  rest 
is  only  sentiment,"  replied  the  Attorney. 

"We'll  have  a  little  sentiment  first,"  said  the 
brother-in-law.  "The  rest  is  only  detail." 
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"You  make  a  mistake,  my  dear  friend,"  retorted 
the  Attorney.  "Your  sentiment  is  of  no  market 
value  at  all." 

"So  it  is  coming  to  that  now,  you  are  going  to 
steal  my  eldest  son  from  me ;  well,  to  be  sure,  this 
is  a  purty  pass.  No  matter,  I  have  plenty  more 
where  he  came  from.  I  can  spare  you  Jack  to-mor- 
row for  another  of  your  girls,  if  you  have  the  heart 
to  get  rid  of  them,"  said  De  Prenderghast,  good- 
humoredly. 

"De  Prenderghast,  old  friend,  you  are  a  danger- 
ous man  to  have  about  a  neighbour's  house," 
O' Byrne  objected. 

"Egad!  my  sons  are  more  dangerous;  they  are 
breaking  all  the  girls' hearts  from  here  to  Brittas." 

"Now,  Alderman,  speak  up;  do  you  want 
Kathleen  Mary  O'Byrne?"  demanded  the  Attor- 
ney, in  quite  a  business-like  fashion. 

"I  think,  sir,  that  it  must  have  been  apparent 
before  now  to  those  interested  that  we  want  each 
other,"  was  the  Alderman's  response. 

"Bravo  !  Bravo  !  after  that  we  will  have  another 
drop  of  mountain  dew  and  warm  water,  to  drink 
both  their  healths.  It  is  a  bargain,  O'Byrne, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,"  said  the  Attorney, 
decisively. 

Milo  is  in  the  third  heavens.  He  runs  his  hand 
quickly  into  his  vest  pocket,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  ring  is  still  there,  which  he  has  brought  in  case 
of  his  suit  being  a  success.  Indeed  it  was  there, 
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but  its  future  resting  place  must  be  the  fair  hand 
of  Kathleen. 

After  a  few  moments  he  quietly  left  the  com- 
pany, making  matches  for  the  next  three  genera- 
tions, and  sought  out  his  sweetheart,  to  impart  the 
happy  tidings.  To  his  surprise,  however,  she  was 
already  informed  by  faithful  friends,  who  kept 
guard  near  the  smoke  room  while  the  ancients 
supped  and  talked. 

At  tea  the  youthful  couple  sat  beside  each  other. 
They  chatted  so  merrily  and  freely  it  was  patent  to 
all  that  something  exceptional  must  have  taken 
place.  Besides,  the  Alderman,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  those  who  were  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
taken  place,  became  the  recognised  guest  of  the 
evening.  Immediately  after  tea  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  the  Piper's  whereabouts.  The  company 
being  informed  that  Dinny  was  still  engaged  with 
light  refreshments,  but  of  such  a  quality  as  to  en- 
liven his  spirits,  and  give  him  inspiration,  resolved 
on  an  impromptu  concert.  O'Byrne  called  upon 
Milo  to  oblige  the  company  with  a  song.  Where- 
upon Kathleen  walked  gracefully  across  the  room 
and  presented  him  with  a  volume  of  select  melodies, 
praying  him  to  choose  his  own  song.  Milo,  after 
fingering  the  pages  for  a  few  moments,  struck 
upon  Gerald  Griffin's  beautiful  lyric,  "My  Mary 
of  the  curling  hair." 

The  laughing  teeth  and  bashful  air, 

Our  bridal  morn  is  dawning  fair, 

With  blushes  in  the  skies. 
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Shule  !   Shule  !  Shule  !  agra, 

Shule  I  asucur,  agus  Shule,  aroon, 

My  love,  my  pearl,  my  own  dear  girl, 

My  mountain  maid,  arise  ! 

"Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  taste?"  asked 
Milo. 

"I  am  at  your  pleasure,"  answered  Kathleen, 
with  a  slight  blush,  and  the  gay  young  couple 
walked  towards  the  piano.  Kathleen,  placing  her 
fingers  on  the  keys,  struck  the  chords,  whilst  Milo, 
with  a  fine  clear  baritone  voice,  sang  with  delight- 
ful sympathy  and  pathos.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
upon  the  performers,  and  the  company  scarcely 
could  tell  which  was  the  more  captivating,  the  song 
or  the  artists.  Before  the  first  stanza  was  quite 
concluded  the  pianist  began  to  lose  control  of  her 
fingers,  her  eyes  refused  to  see  the  score.  She 
struggled  hard  to  regain  self-possession,  and  the 
audience,  seeing  her  embarrassment,  allowed  her  re- 
spite with  prolonged  applause. 

"Wake,  lily  of  the  osier  grove, 

Wake,  trembling,  bashful,    stainless  dove, 

Wake,  nestling  of  a  parents'  love, 

Let  Moran  see  thine  eyes. 

Shule  !  Shule  !  Shule  !  etc." 

"Delightful  !  delightful  !  bedad,  you  are  a 
charming  young  couple,  the  blessings  of  God  on 
you  both,"  said  De  Prenderghast,  enthusiastically. 
"O'Byrne  and  myself  ought  to  be  proud  of  you, 
and,  upon  my  word,  so  we  are,"  he  continued. 
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"May  your  lives  be  a  living  melody,  that  is  my 
prayer,"  rejoined  the  O' Byrne. 

When  two  or  three  other  items  had  been  added 
to  the  programme  the  O'Byrne  demanded  : 

"Has  the  piper  come  yet?  Why,  the  boys  are 
getting  chilblains  on  their  feet  waiting  for  the 
dance." 

Forthwith  Mr.  John  Moggin,  the  travelling 
dancing  master,  clad  in  knee  breeches,  white  hose 
and  gloves,  swallow-tail  coat,  buckled  shoes, 
walked  into  the  room,  and  made  his  bow  to  the 
company.  Immediately  after  him  came  the  piper 
and  the  blind  fiddler.  The  musicians  having  been 
accommodated  with  seats,  the  dancing  master  gave 
the  command  :  — 

"Now,  gentlemen,  take  your  partners  for  the 
country  dance." 

The  entire  party  took  possession  of  the  floor, 
O'Byrne  and  De  Prenderghast,  with  their  ladies, 
leading  off.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Milo  selected 
Kathleen  for  the  first  dance.  She  was  now  his  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  bright  gold  band 
on  her  finger  demonstrated  to  all. 

Thus  a  pleasant  and  auspicious  evening  was 
spent  in  the  valley  of  the  Avonmore,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  eternal  destinies  of  more  than  one  couple 
were  determined  that  evening. 
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KIT  IN  A  TEMPER. 

THE  next  morning  there  were  a  few  sad  hearts 
about  the  family  residence  of  the  O'Byrnes.  Old 
Kit-the-Captain,  as  he  was  nick-named  by  the 
boys,  was  awfully  downcast  and  grumpy.  He  was 
an  identity  in  the  place  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

"Everything  is  goin'  wrong,"  he  said;  "the 
cows  were  not  milked  in  time,  and  had  soaked  half 
their  milk ;  the  calves  were  not  fed,  and  had  nigh 
bawled  their  lungs  out  for  hunger;  the  hay  was 
rottin'  in  the  fields;  everything  was  goin'  to  the 
bad,  wholesale  and  retail.'' 

All  this  was  nothing  compared  to  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  the  near  future,  as  his  gloomy 
imagination  pictured  it.  He  absolutely  refused  to 
take  his  breakfast,  for,  he  said,  "How  can  a  man  sit 
down  to  eat  when  ruin  is  threatenin'  the  home  for 
which  he  lived,  for  which  he  toiled  all  his  long 
years." 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you,  Kit?" 
inquired  Mrs.  O'Byrne. 

"Everything  is  the  matter,  ma'am;  the  place  is 
goin'  to  the  dogs." 

"You  are  going  lanty,  I  am  afraid,  old  man  !" 

"Sorra  bit,  ma'am;  when  folks  come  up  here 
from  Dublin  to  destroy  our  happiness,  and  break 
up  our  home,  what  is  a  gossoon  to  do?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Kit?" 
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"Begorra,  and  I  mean  a  lot  of  things.  It  has 
come  to  a  purty  pass,  sure  enough,  when  the  coleen 
I  nursed  and  played  wud,  and  worked  for,  fs  goin' 
to  be  stole  from  us  now.  I  suppose,  if  the  house 
was  burnt  over  our  heads,  and  we  wor  thrown  out 
on  the  roadside,  it  would  be  nothin'  to  some  folks. 
Sure  enough,  it  would  be  nothin'  compared  to 
what  is  happenin'." 

"What  is  happening,  man?"  enquired  Mrs. 
O'Byrne. 

"Arn't  they  goin'  to  take  away  the  very  light  o' 
my  eyes?  and  isn't  that  the  greatest  misfortune  of 
all?" 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Evic  !  Kathleen  will  have  to 
leave  us  some  time." 

"Well,  when  she  leaves  us,  ma'am,  I  am  done. 
I'll  never  handle  a  spade  agin.  And  by  the  same 
token  you  may  be  hirin'  a  man  to  dig  my  grave  as 
soon  as  you  plaze,  because,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trasts, there'll  be  a  berrin'  and  a  weddin'  in  the 
glin  on  the  wan  day." 

"Cheer  up,  Kit,  sure,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  you  can  go  and  live  with  Kathleen  in  the 
city." 

"Not  I,  ma'am,  never  !  I  wouldn't  lave  the  ould 
house  for  the  Queen's  palace.  I  have  lived  too  long 
about  it  now,  and,  plaze  God,  I'll  be  berrid  from 
it.  Go  live  wid  your  city  folk  !  troth,  no.  I  want 
my  ould  corpse  laid  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the 
big  round  tower,  over  beyant  in  the  'Churches.' 
And  if  Miss  Kathleen  likes,  she  can  come  now  and 
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agin  and  brathe  a  prayer  over  ould  Kit's  grave, 
who  nursed  her,  played  with  her,  groomed  her 
baste  for  her  when  she  followed  the  hunt,  who  lived 
for  her,  and  died  for  her." 

"An  old  boy  like  you  ought  to  have  more  sense, 
Kit." 

"More  sinse,  ma'am,  is  it?  Can  a  buchal  help 
his  feelin's?  Sinse,  ma'am,  was  never  meant  to 
impade  fidelity;  I  am  finished  now,  no  more  atin' 
or  drinkin'  forme." 

Mrs.  O'Byrne  saw  that  her  arguments  and  re- 
monstrations  were  wasted  on  her  servant,  so  she 
left  him  to  his  own  cogitations,  hoping,  as  the  day 
advanced,  he  would  come  to  a  better  mind. 

It  was  Kit's  custom  to  dress  in  a  sleeve  waistcoat 
when  at  work,  but  as  a  sign  of  mourning  he  had 
that  morning  donned  his  best  Sunday  coat. 

Kathleen  purposely  avoided  coming  into  con- 
tact with  him  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
but  on  learning  how  dreadfully  out  of  sorts  he  was, 
she  determined  to  go  and  offer  him  consolation.  So 
she  wandered  towards  the  meadow  where  he  was 
engaged  trimming  up  some  hay-cocks.  As  she 
climbed  over  the  stile  she  began  singing  an  old 
ditty  which  Kit  had  taught  her  in  her  childhood. 
Coming  nearer,  she  continued  the  same  strain,  but 
he  took  no  notice  of  her  as  she  passed. 

"Hello,  Captain  !"  she  sang  out;  "you  are  very 
busy,  you  won't  look  at  a  body  to-day." 
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"Is  it  for  me  to  be  lookin'  at  you,  darlin1  Miss? 
what  business  have  I  to  be  watchin'  wan  who  has 
sazed  to  be  a  mimber  of  the  family  ?" 

"When  did  that  happen,  Kit?" 

"Ax  the  cats." 

"Oh,  you  are  very  nasty  to-day." 

"Troth,  and  I  am  cross,  but  whin  all  is  said  and 
done,  welcome  be  the  will  of  God." 

"That's  right,  Kit,  I  like  to  hear  you  speaking 
sensibly  like  that;  it  is  more  like  your  own  self." 

"God  bless  you  mistress  honey,  and  what  have 
you  been  doin'  yesterday  to  let  that  Dublin  Jackeen 
put  that  goold  ring  on  you?" 

"Kit,  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  little  bit  negligent 
when  that  was  done." 

"But  you  might  a  been  after  tellin'  a  gossoon." 

"How  could  I  tell  you  when  I  didn't  see  you?" 

"No  matter,  my  mistress  is  a  brave  girl,  and  I 
believe  you'd  a  towld  me  if  you'd  had  the  chance." 

"Quite  true,  Kit;  I  always  told  you  everything." 

"But  what  is  goin'  to  become  of  the  place  at 
all,  at  all  ?  I  sartinly  towld  the  Mistress  this 
mornin'  that  I'm  done  with  it." 

"But  you  didn't  mean  that  Kit?" 

"By  all  the  fairies  in  Cornaun  I  did  mane  every 
word  of  it." 

"But  listen,  Kit,  I  am  taking  the  Green  Meadow 
farm  as  part  of  my  dower,  and  I'll  make  you  my 
steward,  manager,  and  everything." 
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"May  the  blessin's  of  heaven  light  on  your  head, 
mavourneen.  I'm  too  ould  to  begin  life  in  that 
manner  agin." 

"Not  at  all;  you  are  as  spruce  now  as  when  I 
first  knew  you." 

"I  nursed  your  father  on  my  knee  when  he  was 
a  wee  gossoon;  I  was  a  good  lump  of  a  lad  thin, 
and  many  a  wary  and  drary  day  I  spint  since.  I 
was  in  the  house  the  mornin'  you  were  born,  eatin' 
a  good  stirabout  brekast,  when  the  guvernor  came 
in  and  said,  'Captain,  did  you  hear  the  latest?' 
'No,'  says  I.  'Well,  you'll  soon  hear.  Tell  the 
nurse,'  says  he,  'to  bring  down  the  baby,  Kit  must 
be  the  first  to  nurse  my  darlin'  girl,'  and  the  nurse 
carried  you  down,  a  rale  darlin',  and  gave  you  into 
my  big  hands.  I  hardly  knew  you  were  there,  for 
you  were  as  light  as  a  catkin  on  a  willow  tree.  Now, 
Kit  would  do  anything  in  rason  to  plaze  you,  mis- 
tress, but  I'm  af eared  that  is  very  little." 

"I  won't  ask  you  to  do  much;  I  only  want  you 
to  see  that  the  others  do  their  work.  I  shall  often 
pay  you  a  visit,  particularly  in  the  summer  time." 

Kit  now  began  to  look  on  things  in  a  less  gloomy 
aspect,  and  to  show  his  change  of  mood,  he  struck 
up  a  bar  of  "Young  Matt  Hyland." 

"There's  fifty  pounds  in  ready  gold, 

And  that  is  more  than  my  father  owes  you ; 

So  take  it  now,  and  go  your  way, 

For  I  wish  to  the  Lord  I  went  before  you." 

Kathleen  went  towards  the  house  to  announce 
that  she  had  appeased  the  Captain.  Just  as  she 
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was  crossing  the  stile  she  encountered  Mrs.  Lalor, 
one  of  the  tribe  of  aged  matrons  whose  principal 
occupation  was  that  of  messenger  from  farm  house 
to  farm  house.  These  women  had  all  the  latest 
gossip,  and  were  particularly  useful  to  sweethearts 
as  a  means  of  private  communication. 

"Is  it  true,  Miss  O'Byrne,  what  I  heard,  that 
you're  goin'  to  lave  us?" 

"Indeed,  you  hear  things  very  quickly,  Mrs. 
Lalor." 

"Yis ;  and  they  tell  me  you're  goin'  to  take  a  gint 
from  the  city,  too;  hate,  and  its  master,  Mike  Mur- 
phy, will  be  the  sad  man  to-day ;  why,  he  almost 
looked  on  you  as  his  own." 

"He  has  made  a  serious  mistake  this  time,  but 
he  needn't  be  sorry,  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  were  caught." 

"Oh,  no,  miss,  you  can't  mane  that.  You  were 
the  light  of  his  eyes,  his  jewel,  his  darlin'  and  only 
girl ;  and,  sure,  he  was  right,  for  there  is  not  a 
young  lady  from  here  to  Dublin,  nor  in  the  big  city 
itself,  to  compare  with  Miss  Kathleen  Mary 
O'Byrne,  and  the  gentleman  that  came  all  the  way 
from  Dublin  knew  that  better  nor  I  could  tell  him." 

"You  can't  flatter  at  all,  Mrs.  Lalor." 

"No,  Miss,  I  never  learned  that  art;  I  can  do  a 
lots  of  things — milk  cows,  feed  pigs,  sow  praties, 
quilt,  knit  stockings,  spin  yarn,  charm  the  boys 
and  girls  into  love,  but  I  never  learned  to  flatter." 

"I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  you;  you  need 
not  protest ;  flattery  comes  naturally  to  you." 
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"May  I  look  at  that  beautiful  ring?" 

"Most  decidedly,  Mrs.  Lalor." 

"Isn't  it  a  beauty,  and  what  a  dainty  hand  ?  Ah  ! 
that  hand  is  too  dainty  for  Mike  Murphy.  It  would 
be  lost  in  his  big  country  fist.  That  hand  was  made 
for  an  Alderman  to  grasp,  heaven  bless  it." 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  make  me  vain  if  you  con- 
tinue in  that  strain." 

"Vain  !  do  you  say,  Elanna.  Could  ever  an 
O'Byrne  be  vain  ?  Sure,  there  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  of  your  breed,  seed  or  generation  but  might 
boast  for  ever,  and  still  have  plenty  left  to  boast 
of." 

"You  will  be  about  on  the  wedding  day,  Mrs. 
Lalor?" 

"I  was  never  absent  from  the  kitchen  yet  when 
one  of  the  family  were  havin'  a  weddin',  and,  plaze 
the  Lord,  if  He  spares  me,  I'll  be  there  to  give  a 
willin'  hand  on  your  weddin'  day.  But  may  I  ask 
you  when  it  is  to  come  off?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly ;  soon  after  the  harvest." 

"Thank  you,  Miss,  and  the  blessin's  of  heaven 
on  you  and  your  sweetheart." 

"Now  Missus  Lalor,  don't  tell  all  the  country 
side." 

"Arrah  !  bless  you,  do  you  think  Jane  Lalor  can't 
keep  a  sacret,  and  she  knowin'  the  sacrets  of  every 
lad  and  lass  on  the  whole  countryside." 

After  this  protestation,  Jane  hurried  off,  brimful 
of  intelligence  for  the  nearest  neighbour. 
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"In  the  dusk  of  the  twilight,  when  our  thoughts 
wandered  free, 

Far  away  o'er  the  mountains  our  lost  home  we 
see; 

Then  we  fancy  the  goat  bells  ringing  out  soft 
and  low, 

Keeping  time  with  our  singing  as  in  years  long 
ago." 

Joe  is  sad  at  heart  to-day.  His  father  has  an- 
nounced his  final  determination  to  quit  the  ancestral 
home,  with  its  long  avenue  of  lofty  elms,  its  chest- 
nut groves  and  deal  copses.  Of  late  the  desire  to 
be  near  his  family,  the  majority  of  which  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  the  city,  laid  hold  of  him.  In 
order  to  execute  this  wish,  he  purchased  a  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anna  Liffey,  not  far  from 
the  picturesque  little  town  of  Lucan.  Joe,  well  in 
his  teens,  had  already  put  up  two  years  in  the  sixth 
standard  at  school.  His  father,  believing  that  he 
knows  as  much  as  the  master  can  teach  him,  holds 
out  the  hope  to  him  of  going  as  a  day-boy  to  one  of 
the  city  colleges — a  prospect  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, tickled  Joe's  fancy  a  little  bit. 

The  scenery  of  the  Valley  of  the  Anna  Liffey, 
from  Celbridge  to  Dublin,  is  reckoned  as  some  of 
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the  most  charming  in  Picturesque  Ireland,  and  Joe 
loved  beautiful  scenery.  Moreover,  his  new  home 
overlooked  the  far-famed  Strawberry  Beds,  and 
boys  usually  like  strawberries.  It  stood  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  lawns.  All  around  were  splendid  man- 
sions, smiling  orchards,  and  pretty  gardens. 
Glorious  as  was  the  prospect,  it  could  not  compen- 
sate for  the  sudden  breaking  away  from  childhood's 
associations. 

The  haunts,  the  hazel  dells,  the  savage  grandeur 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  panoramic  beauty  of  the 
valleys.  There  were  no  Mrs.  Buckseys,  no  Rodeys, 
no  Patsey,  in  his  new  environs,  to  say  nothing 
about  Red  Jim  and  Bill  Farrell,  whose  companion- 
ship Joe  treasured  so  much.  New  scenes,  new 
friends,  new  faces,  must  now  take  the  place  of  the 
old  and  loved  ones,  and  to  Joe's  young  fancy  any 
attempt  to  fill  their  place  were  vain.  "But  poor 
Lucy,"  he  thought;  "what  about  poor  Loo?  Must 
she  be  forsaken,  too  ?  No,  but  only  left  behind. 
Good-bye  to  the  pleasant  rides  side  by  side  on  their 
sprightly  ponies;  to  their  jumping  contests;  to 
Land  League  and  electioneering  conspiracies." 
Joe  was  dreadfully  depressed.  He  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  nature's  own  children.  He  possessed  an  excep- 
tionally sensitive  nature.  He  rejoiced  when  she 
was  glad,  and  wept  when  she  was  sad.  Everything 
in  his  native  surroundings  was  brimful  of  interest 
for  him,  from  the  cosy  wren's  nest  in  the  modest 
hedgerow,  to  the  pretentious  rooks  on  the  sublimity 
of  a  neighbouring  pine;  from  the  tiny  blue-bell 
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beneath   the  sheltering   thorn   to  the  radiant  and 
graceful    fox-glove    basking  in  the  sunny  glade. 
How  often  with  spirits  fresh  and  warm  did  he  roam 
through  the  wild  woods,  resounding  with  the  sweet 
song  of  the  thrush,  and  the  soft  and  tuneful  notes 
of  the  merle.   Many  a  time,  too,    did  he  essay  to  join 
in  the  delightful  chorus,  but  the  fairy  queen  Echo 
mocked  his  sweet,  though   unskilful  efforts,    and 
seemed  to  chide  him  for  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
her  blithesome  kingdom.       The  time  has  at  last 
arrived  when   he  must    exchange    the    thousand 
charms  of  hill  and  dale,  copse  and  wildwood,  for 
the  prosaic  surroundings  of  a  quasi-city  life.    Can 
he  roam  no  more  through  those  enchanted  wood- 
lands on  a  golden  Autumn  evening,  in  quest  of  the 
sweet  flavoured  hazel  nut?      Must  Loo,  the  com- 
panion  of   his  boyish   rambles,    content  herself  at 
home  in  future  ?     Of  course  !   For  who  would  be 
willing  to  help  her  over  the  double  ditches  ?  who 
point  out  the  trees  on  which  the  best  quality  nuts 
grew  ?     and  where  they  were  most  plentiful  and 
easiest  of  access  ?  Who  encourage  and  reassure  her 
when  overtaken  by  the  loneliness  of  those  silent 
retreats,  where  the  sound  of  her  own  very  footsteps 
would  terrify  her  ?    Who  will  protect  her  from  the 
fairy  elves  who  disport  their  sightless  substances 
in  and  around  the  hazel  dells?      Joe  was  by  no 
means  self-opinioned,  nevertheless,   he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  he,  and  he  alone,  could  reassure  Loo 
under  such  circumstances.     Before  the  sun   went 
down  he  resolved  to  interview  Lucy.    She  was  on 
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the  watch  out  for  him  as  usual  when  he  passed  her 
father's  gate  riding  to  town  for  the  post.  On  ap- 
proaching the  spot  he  reined  in  his  steed  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  her  pony  in  the  stable,  as  he 
stated  hurriedly  that  he  wished  her  to  come  for  a 
ride.  Lucy  was  rather  surprised  at  Joe's  attitude, 
as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  make  delays  when 
riding  for  the  letters.  In  fact,  on  these  occasions, 
the  most  she  could  solicit  from  him  was  a  passing 
salute.  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  was  one  of  those 
men  who  never  liked  to  see  even  boys,  mix  business 
with  pleasure.  His  motto  was,  "business  first,  and 
pleasure  after."  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  Joe 
made  the  request,  as  he  wanted  the  chat  and  yet  not 
to  lose  time.  In  about  three  minutes'  time  Lucy 
was  in  her  saddle,  and  cantering  abreast  with  Joe. 

"Loo,"  he  began,  "did  you  hear  anything  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  said,  "What 
could  I  have  heard?" 

"Will  you  promise  me  not  to  cry  if  I  tell  you 
something?" 

"Of  course  I  will.  Why  should  I  cry?  Did  you 
ever  see  me  cry?" 

"Did  I  ever  see  you  cry?  Of  course  I  saw  you 
weep  like  a  fountain,"  said  Joe,  somewhat  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"When?"  indignantly  demanded  Lucy. 

"When?  when  you  thought  I  liked  Molly  Byrne 
better  than  you." 

"I  never  did  think  anything  of  the  sort,"  replied 
Lucy,  feeling  somewhat  wounded. 
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"Of  course  you  did." 

"I  did  not,  and  you  needn't  be  so  unkind." 

"I  am  not  unkind." 

"Yes,  Joe,  you  are  positively  cruel." 

"I  am  not  cruel." 

"Yes,  you  are  positively  ugly." 

"You  are  a  beauty  then." 

"No,  I  am  not  a  beauty  either." 

"Don't  be  cross,  Loo." 

"I  am  not  cross.    What  makes  you  so  cross  ?" 

"I  am  not  cross;  I  am  sad." 

"Well,  what  makes  you  sad?" 

"My  father  is  going  to  live  near  Dublin,  and  we 
are  all  going  with  him." 

Lucy's  brow  fell,  and  her  eyes  filled  up  with  tears. 

"I  thought  you  promised  you  wouldn't  cry." 

"I  promised  nothing  of  the  kind,"  sobbed  Lucy. 

"Don't  cry  like  that,  Loo,  you  will  fall  out  of 
your  saddle,"  said  Joe,  pityingly. 

"I  can't  help  it.     Why  did  you  bring  me  out?" 

Joe  endeavoured  his  best  to  console  her,  but 
found  that  his  attempts  were  vain,  so  he  determined 
to  remain  silent  until  she  recovered  her  self-com- 
posure. 

"Now,  Loo,  you  won't  fret  any  more,  will  you  ?" 

"Nor  you  won't  fret,  either?"  was  Lucy's  re- 
sponse. 

I  shall  go  up  to  Dublin,  and  come  to  see  you 
sometimes. 
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"That  will  be  grand,  Loo.  We  shall  have  fine 
times  riding  on  the  trams,  and  going  to  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  where  they  keep  the  lions  and  tigers; 
we  both  will  have  a  ride  on  the  big  elephant." 

When  Joe  arrived  at  the  Post  Office  he  discovered 
that  he  was  nearly  half  an  hour  behind  time,  so, 
saying  good-bye  to  his  Phyllis,  he  set  out  at  a  wild 
gallop  homewards.  How  Lucy  spent  that  night 
was  in  part  known  to  the  family,  but  best  and  en- 
tirely known  to  herself,  and  so  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

Red  Jim,  Joe's  next  greatest  pal,  heard  the  news 
on  his  way  to  school  next  morning.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  Joe  at  school  that  day,  and  hear- 
ing the  whole  matter  first  hand,  but  alas  !  Joe's 
days  were  already  ended  at  the  Master's  Academy. 
Sad  indeed  was  Joe  to  leave  the  old  school,  which 
he  had  been  attending  since  he  was  able  to  toddle. 
He  wras  sorry  to  break  with  his  school  companions. 
He  was  sorry  to  part  with  the  master,  who  had  so 
often  boasted  to  the  visitors  of  Joe's  exceptional 
capabilities. 

"No  wonder,"  the  master  used  to  say,  "that 
boy's  father  and  my  brother  Pat  were  the  cleverest 
boys  in  the  whole  country.  They  had  extraordinary 
brains,  and  were  first-rate  mathematicians.  They 
surpassed  the  cleverest  man  that  ever  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular, and  that  was  Peter  Byrne.  I  can  tell 
you  that  boy  will  do  me  credit  yet.  He  has  a  great 
head.  All  it  requires  is  to  be  replenished  with 
learning." 
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As  Joe  did  not  turn  up  at  school,  Red  Jim  got 
early  leave,  as  he  intended  returning  by  "Elm 
Grove,"  which  route  would  take  him  a  good  half 
mile  out  of  his  ordinary  course.  Whilst  he  walked 
by  the  narrow  path  through  the  gloomy  plantation 
he  was  overtaken  by  an  unusual  fit  of  the  "dumps." 
The  very  loneliness  of  the  place  exercised  a  strange 
influence  over  his  imagination,  and  suggested  vari- 
ous sombre  and  pessimistic  thoughts. 

"They  are  all  leaving  the  country,"  he  solilo- 
quised. "There  is  Bill  Farrell  going  to  be  a  priest, 
and  Mick  Kelly  talking  about  going  to  Mount 
Melleray.  I'll  go  to  America;  I  wron't  stay  here  by 
myself." 

His  brother  Jack  was  only  six  months  gone  to 
the  great  Western  Continent  in  quest  of  fame  and 
fortune,  and  he  asked  himself,  "Can't  I  write  and 
tell  him  I  am  going  to  follow  him?" 

On  drawing  near  to  the  house  he  put  his  fingers 
to  his  teeth  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  which  evoked 
a  similar  response  from  Joe,  and  the  two  lads  were 
soon  in  each  other's  company. 

The  chat  very  quickly  assumed  a  serious  mood ; 
too  serious,  one  might  say,  for  boys,  but  the  teaf 
and  the  smile  blend  and  form  a  companionship  very 
early  in  the  lives  of  Irish  children. 

Coercion  Acts  and  Star  Chamber  inquiries,  which 
afforded  the  sad  spectacle  to  children  of  their  fathers 
and  brothers  arrested  at  midnight,  and  taken  away 
under  a  heavy  escort  of  police,  to  be  thrown  into 
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a  cold  dungeon,  produced  their  natural  effects  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  land. 

Red  Jim  began,  "you  are  going  to  leave  us,  and 
I'll  never  see  you  again." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  demanded  Joe. 

"Because  I  am  going  to  America;  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  stop  here  when  all  the  lads  are  gone  away." 

"But  you  can't  go  while  your  father  is  alive," 
objected  Joe. 

"Yes  I  can,  and  will." 

"But  won't  the  place  be  yours  when  he  dies  ?" 

"Oh,  Bess  can  have  the  place,  besides,  my  step- 
mother would  be  glad  to  have  me  out  of  the  way ; 
I  know  she  doesn't  like  me." 

"You  needn't  go  to  America;  can't  you  come  to 
Dublin?" 

"No,  I'll  go  to  America;  the  people  are  free 
there." 

"But  why  wouldn't  you  go  to  Queensland, 
where  Tommy  Carty  and  Patsy  McGrath  are 
going?" 

"No,  I  won't  go  to  Queensland,  for  the  cursed 
English  flag  waves  there.  I  hate  it,  so  do  you  hate 
it,  and  so  do  all  the  boys."  Then  he  lilted  the  last 
verse  of  the  Wearin'  O'  the  Green" — 

"I  have  heard  a  whisper  of  a  country  that  lies 
beyond  the  sea, 

Where  rich  and  poor  stand  equal  in  the  light  of 
freedom's  day, 

Where  the  cruel  Cross  of  England  no  longer  will 
be  seen, 
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And  where,  please  God,  we'll  live  and  die  still 

wearin'  O'  the  Green." 

"Jim,  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  we  shall  meet 
again  when  Parnell  gets  Home  Rule." 

"We'll  soon   get  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,   in 
America,  I'll  join  the  Clan-na-Gael." 

"Then  you  will  sing  our  old  song," 
"Far  from  the  Hills  of  Innisfail  we  meet  in  love  to- 
night, 
Some  of  the  scattered   Clan-na-Gael,   with  spirits 

warm  and  light. 
Why  do  we  meet?  'tis  to  repeat,  our  vows  both 

night  and  day, 
For  dear  old  Ireland,  brave  old  Ireland,    Ireland 

boys!  Hurrah!" 

A  few  more  days,  and  all  the  leave-taking  ended. 
Joe  found  himself  now  settled  in  his  new  home, 
within  the  sound  of  the  city  bells.  The  entire  sur- 
roundings were  new  to  him,  and  boys  like  novelty. 
Soon,  however,  the  novelty  began  to  wear  off,  and 
his  thoughts  had  ample  leisure  to  wander  back  to 
former  scenes.  Then  he  was  seized  with  an  occa- 
sional fit  of  melancholy,  and  would  ask  his  sister 
to  sing  with  him  the  old  song, 
"In  the  dusk  of  the  twilight,  when  our  thoughts 
wandered  free." 
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DE  PRENDERGHAST,  SENIOR,  quite  settled  down 
in  his  new  habitation,  has  already  reaped  a  crop, 
for  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  top 
price  in  the  City  markets.  Elated  with  this  most 
satisfactory  achievement,  he  presumes  to  discuss 
the  theory  and  practice  of  farming,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  with  every  agriculturist  he  meets. 

One  forenoon  the  passengers  on  one  of  the  trams 
which  speed  along  the  city  quays  were  viewing, 
some  with  awe,  others  with  amusement,  a  grey- 
haired  man,  with  heavy  eyebrows  and  square  chin, 
who  was  seated  in  the  further  end  of  the  car,  talking 
in  a  very  loud  tone,  about  the  latest  market  results. 

"Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you  heard  the  figure  I  got 
for  my  barley  to-day  ?  You  must  have,  I  am  sure." 

"Well,  no,  I  haven't  heard;  I  suppose  it  was  a 
big  one." 

"You  may  be  quite  certain  about  it,  sir.  I  can 
assure  you  I  surprised  the  natives.  You  should 
be  there  to  see  them  open  their  eyes  when  my  sacks 
were  passed  in  at  top  figure." 

"There  \vas  a  bit  of  jealousy,  I  expect." 

"You  see,  sir,  they  might  have  saved  themselves 
the  trouble,  had  they  only  come  and  got  a  few 
wrinkles  on  agriculture  from  your  humble  servant. 
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Now,  as  old  as  I  am,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  could 
teach  the  best  of  them." 

"No  doubt  you  could,"  was  the  polite  and  cour- 
teous answer. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  well,  sir" — De  Prenderghast  was 
particularly  polite  on  fair  and  market  days,  for 
reasons  too  obvious  to  mention.  "There  is  too 
much  cuckoo  farming  carried  out  around  Dublin. 
The  farmers  can't  expect  to  have  good  crops  whilst 
they  perform  their  work  in  such  a  way." 

The  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car  felt  a  bit 
nettled  by  this  last  sweeping  statement,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  come  to  the  defence  of  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

"I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you,  neighbour;  the 
County  Dublin  farmers  are  the  most  industrious  in 
the  land." 

"Be  it  so,  sir,  but  for  all  that  the  old  Wicklow 
man  from  the  back  of  the  mountains  can  teach  the 
whole  stock,  lock,  and  barrel  of  them." 

The  passengers  were  quite  disappointed  when 
the  tram  came  to  a  standstill  to  let  down  such  an 
interesting  and  amusing  occupant. 

On  opening  his  correspondence  the  next  morning 
De  Prenderghast  was  astonished  to  find  that  one 
envelope  contained  a  summons  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  the  "Grand  Jury  for  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dublin."  As  he  gazed  at  the  document  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  for  himself  how  he  could  have 
come  into  such  prominence  so  quickly. 
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It  is  true,  he  remembered,  that  he  filled  that 
honourable  post  in  his  native  county,  but  had  re- 
tired some  years  previously  on  the  plea  of  old  age. 
Then  the  idea  struck  him  that  maybe  his  success 
in  the  corn  market  on  the  previous  day  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  This,  however, 
could  hardly  be  the  case,  as  time  was  too  brief  since 
the  appearance  of  the  market  reports  in  the  evening 
journals  to  allow  of  the  despatch  of  the  summons. 
The  champions  of  law  and  order  must  have  dis- 
covered some  other  delectable  quality  in  him  besides 
that  of  practical  farmer.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
take  the  next  car  to  the  city  and  inform  the  Alder- 
man, and  seek  a  solution.  The  Alderman  was 
compelled,  however,  to  plead  ignorance. 

"Well,  can  you  offer  no  suggestion  ?"  demanded 
De  Prenderghast,  Senior. 

"No,  I  must  confess  'tis  a  real  puzzle." 

"Well,  there  are  two  or  three  reasons,  I  think, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  one  or  all  of  them.  First  of 
all,  I  am  a  freeman  of  the  third  city  of  the  Empire ; 
a  city  which  received  its  charter  from  Henry  the 
Second.  Next,  I  am  a  lineal  descendant  from  Dub- 
lin's first  masters,  and  lastly,  I  am  a  practical 
farmer,  and  took  top  price  for  my  corn  in  the  city 
markets.  Believe  me,  the  Justices  and  Sheriffs  know 
their  man." 

"Well,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  Alderman, 
\villing  to  concede  anything  in  order  not  to  be 
bored. 
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"You  needn't  suppose  at  all,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  of  it,"  affirmed  De  Prenderghast,  with  a  slight 
trace  of  indignation.  "I  have  no  time,"  he  con- 
tinued, "for  these  vanities  now.  It  is  high  time  for 
an  old  man  like  me  to  be  saying  my  prayers,  and 
thus  preparing  to  meet  a  Grand  Jury  in  a  far-off 
land." 

"Nonsense  !"  said  the  Alderman.  "You  will  live 
another  twenty  years  at  least." 

"No,  I  am  going  down  the  hill  fast;  I  know  it;  I 
am  not  the  same  man  I  was  a  year  ago.  I  should 
never  have  left  my  old  home.  However,  if  all  my 
sons  lead  as  good  a  life  as  I  have  led,  and  pay  their 
debts  as  well  as  I  have  paid  mine,  they  won't  have 
many  regrets,  I  promise  you,  when  they  come  to 
my  time  of  life." 

"That  is  a  far  way  off  yet." 

"In  troth  it  is.  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  my  son. 
Not  one  of  you  will  ever  see  my  age." 

"How  do  you  know  that?    Don't  be  so  certain." 

"How  do  I  know?  Sure,  you  are  a  dying  lot  of 
sprats.  I'll  see  half  of  you  down  before  me  yet." 

"Well,  I  can  assure  you  we  are  in  no  hurry  to 
get  rid  of  you,  but  neither  have  we  any  particular 
anxiety  to  die  before  you." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is,  young  man;  out  of 
nearly  half  a  score  of  you  there  won't  be  enough 
left  to  carry  my  coffin." 

"Don't  worry  about  that;  never  fear,  God  will 
spare  enough  of  us  to  perform  that  last  kind  office." 
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"But  mind  you,  I  am  telling  you  now,  you  will 
have  to  carry  me  a  long  way,  for  I  won't  be  buried 
in  Glasnevin.  You  must  leave  my  bones  to  rest  in 
Kilrenalagh,  with  those  of  my  father  and  mother 
and  brothers.  There,  near  the  ruins  of  St.  Bridget's 
church,  let  me  sleep  my  last  sleep,  and  let  the  same 
kindly  wood  shelter  my  ashes,  and  protect  them 
from  the  bleak  mountain  breeze,  as  has  protected 
the  dust  of  my  forebears  through  many  a  changing 
year." 

"For  goodness  sake,"  said  Milo,  "let  us  drop 
this  lugubrious  conversation.  Are  you  coming  to 
the  demonstration  to-night?" 

"What  demonstration?" 

"For  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners." 

"Not  I  !  going  to  your  demonstrations  I  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  these  fads  in  my  time,  and  we  are  just 
about  where  we  began." 

"Oh,  no,"  interjected  Milo. 

"Now,  take  my  word  for  it,  no  amount  of  demon- 
strating will  do  this  unfortunate  country  any  good. 
O'Connel  once  held  the  key  of  the  whole  situation, 
but  he  let  his  opportunity  slip.  I  stood  beside  him 
at  Mullaghmast,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  surged  around  the  historic  rath.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  Clontarf ,  when  the  people  might  be  reckoned 
by  millions.  Had  the  great  Liberator  only  given 
the  word  on  that  day,  Ireland  now  would  be  a  free 
and  prosperous  country.  Yes,  as  free  as  the  great 
Atlantic  that  washes  our  shores,  or  as  the  breeze 
that  blows  across  our  moors  and  mountains." 
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"I  think  you  ought  to  come  and  make  a  speech. 
You  are  quite  eloquent ;  but  you  must  not  insist  so 
strongly  on  what  might  have  been." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  right.  O'Connel  meant  well ;  but 
he  trusted  Saxon  hypocrisy  over  much.  It  was  only 
in  his  latter  days  that  he  really  saw  and  regretted 
his  mistake." 

"I  don't  know  fhat  he  ever  regretted  what  you 
attribute  as  an  error." 

"He  did  when  he  knew  English  methods  better. 
Do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  the  English 
Catholics,  "I  am  sorry  I  ever  emancipated  you  !" 
Now  Parnell  is  working  on  the  same  lines,  and, 
trust  me,  he  will  experience  the  same  failure  as  the 
Liberator." 

"Parnell  has  opportunities  which  O'Connel  had 
not;  he  has  a  strong  party  behind  him.  Directly 
he  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Parliament, 
then  he  will  wring  something  good  out  of  them. 
He  has  accomplished  much  already,  and  if  the 
country  continues  loyal,  we  shall  soon  have  an 
Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  until  you  get  rid  of  those  blood- 
suckers of  Lords." 

"Oh,  the  Lords  will  be  afraid  to  oppose  the  will 
of  the  people." 

"Aye  !  but  what  about  the  Galway  election  affair  ? 
Don't  you  think  it  a  bad  omen  ?" 

"Indeed  I  am  sorry  to  think  so.  It  is  such  a 
perilous  matter  that  we  are  afraid  to  speak  out  our 
minds  on  it.  At  the  League  meeting  last  night  a 
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few  of  our  members  were  strongly  in  favour  of  pass- 
ing a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Leader  of  the  Party, 
but  the  chairman  refused  to  accept  the  motion. 
There  is  trouble  brewing  in  the  ranks,  but  for  the 
present  we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder." 

"Oh,  tol-der-a-lol ! "  said  the  old  man  cynically. 

"Let  us  give  politics  a  rest,"  said  Milo,  and  he 
changed  the  conversation,  by  asking  his  father  to 
come  down  and  spend  a  week  in  the  mountains. 

"How  can  I  go,  man  alive?  If  I  go  away  things 
will  go  to  jeopardy." 

"Not  a  bit;  come  along  next  week,  and  get  a 
whiff  of  mountain  air;  it  will  give  you  a  new  lease 
of  life." 

"Well,  I  believe  it  will,"  said  the  old  man,  com- 
placently. "A  look  at  the  heather  might  do  me 
good,  after  my  year's  work.  An  old  man  requires 
a  little  rest  now  and  again,  and,  to  be  sure,  it  will 
be  their  own  loss  if  they  don't  look  after  things 
well.  I  have  enough  for  my  few  years." 

"I  like  to  hear  you  speak  like  that;  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  scriptural  maxim,  'Be  not  solicitous,' 
about  it." 

"Begorra,  I  believe  there  is,"  reflected  the  old 
man,  as  Milo  led  the  way  to  lunch. 
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MEANWHILE,  Ray  became  convalescent,  but  did 
not,  as  anticipated,  present  himself  for  the  Autumn 
examinations.  The  doctor  advised  him  to  lie  quiet 
for  a  few  months,  as  the  strain  of  the  examina- 
tion would  be  too  much;  he  did  not,  however, 
cease  his  acquaintance  with  his  text  books.  When 
winter  set  in,  he  began  again  to  attend  lectures, 
but  did  not  seem  to  make  the  same  progress;  and 
even  Agnes  noticed  that  his  former  zeal  for  study 
had  abated  a  good  deal.  Any  and  every  little 
excuse  took  him  away  from  his  "home  work." 
Heretofore,  he  eschewed  everything  in  the  nature 
of  theatre-going  and  party-making,  but  now  he 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  light  re- 
creation which  presented  itself.  For  this  change 
in  attitude  he  was  not  slow  in  making  his  delicate 
state  of  health  responsible.  Agnes,  too,  believed 
that  his  reasons  were  sound,  but  not  without  some 
misgivings.  Her  god-child,  Alice,  still  continued 
her  periodic  visits,  and  now  and  again  prolonged 
them  two  or  three  weeks  for  company's  sake. 
Alice,  on  her  part,  did  not  allow  her  interest  in 
Ray  to  lapse  one  iota,  she  prayed  as  fervently  as 
ever  for  his  success,  and  cheered  him  by  her  com- 
pany and  conversation. 
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"Ray,  dear,  I  am  always  praying  for  you.  I 
should  love  to  see  you  pass  your  examination," 
she  would  say,  from  time  to  time.  And  on  his  part 
he  never  failed  to  show  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
her  kindness.  Whenever  she  appeared  on  the  scene 
he  brightened  up  very  visibly,  but  no  sooner  had 
she  departed,  than  a  strange,  unaccountable  melan- 
choly took  possession  of  him.  On  such  occasions, 
he  was  prone  to  believe  that  his  health  would  hin- 
der him  from  pursuing  his  studies.  Even  his  sister 
began  to  have  grave  doubts  as  to  his  future  success, 
but  generally  satisfied  herself  with  saying,  "If  God 
wants  him,  He  will  have  him."  On  all  occasions 
of  Ray's  visits  to  his  parents,  his  mother  made  it 
a  point  to  have  a  private  talk  with  him  on  the 
topic  of  his  vocation. 

"Ray,"  she  said,  one  evening,  "I  don't  like  to 
see  you  becoming  so  worldly." 

"What  do  you  mean,  mother?" 

"I  don't  like  to  see  you  attending  so  many 
operas,  and  going  to  so  many  parties.  Such  dis- 
sipation is  bound  to  raise  your  mind  off  your 
studies." 

"But,  mother,  I  don't  go  to  very  many;  besides, 
I  feel  it  does  me  good,  by  raising  my  spirits.  You 
know  I  sometimes  feel  so  downcast." 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  this  much;  your  mother 
never  went  to  a  theatre  in  her  life,  and  I  am  just 
as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  those  who  did." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  mother,  but  we  have 
no  other  kind  of  amusement  in  the  city." 
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"Nonsense  !  elanna  !  Can't  you  take  a  nice 
walk  in  the  Park,  and,  for  that  matter,  haven't  you 
football  and  all  other  such  games  to  cheer  you 
up?" 

"But,  mother,  Agnes  and  the  others  want  some- 
body to  take  them  about." 

"They  have  plenty  others  to  do  that,  without 
absorbing  your  precious  time." 

"I  suppose  so,  mother.  However,  there  is 
Alice,  you  know,  who  is  a  stranger  and  a  guest. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  well  refuse  her  when  she  asks 
me  to  go  anywhere." 

"Now,  Ray,  dear,  that  is  just  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  Above  anything,  I  don't  care  to  see  Alice 
there  at  all.  I  gave  Agnes  my  mind  long  ago  on 
the  matter,  and,  notwithstanding,  she  still  con- 
tinues to  have  that  girl  running  after  her." 

"But  you  could  not  expect  Agnes  to  tell  her  to 
stay  away.  You  know  she  is  the  essence  of  good 
nature,  and  just  as  sensitive  as  she  is  kind.  It  would 
be  unkind  of  Agnes  to  hurt  her." 

"I  am  not  a  believer  in  that  species  of  generosity 
at  all ;  I  am  too  old  now  to  be  guided  by  senti- 
ment." 

"But  if  you  knew  what  a  gentle  soul  she  is,  and 
what  nice  company  she  makes  for  Agnes,  I  am  sure 
you  would  change  your  ideas." 

"No,  my  son,  nothing  in  the  wide  world  would 
make  me  change  my  ideas ;  and  I  shall  give  Agnes 
a  good  scolding  when  I  see  her." 
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"Don't  be  so  severe,  mother,  Alice  will  be  all 
right." 

"All  right 'or  all  wrong,  do  you  take  your 
mother's  advice  and  pay  no  attention  to  Agnes, 
Alice,  or  any  of  the  whole  crowd,  but  work  hard  at 
vour  studies.  You  have  an  intention  so  sublime 

•/ 

that  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  distracted  by 
the  vanities  and  whims  of  bits  of  girls." 

"Mother,  I  shall  do  my  best;  I  would  love  to  be 
a  priest." 

"That's  a  good  son.  May  God  assist  you." 
Agnes  in  due  course  received  the  promised  scold- 
ing. It  was  more  severe  and  more  outspoken  than 
that  which  Ray  himself  received,  and  it  certainly 
had  the  effect  of  making  her  more  careful  in  the 
number  and  kind  of  invitations  she  issued  to  Ray. 
She  was  not,  however,  persuaded  to  part  with  the 
companionship  of  her  dear  young  convert.  She 
told  her  mother  that  she  really  required  a  girl  com- 
panion, and  that  she  could  not  exchange  Alice  for  a 
score  of  girls.  Again,  Alice  was  her  god-child, 
and  as  such  she  had  contracted  an  obligation  to- 
wards her.  Were  she  to  cast  her  aside,  she  had  no 
friends  to  choose  from,  except  those  of  her  former 
religion,  and  in  such  an  event  what  would  prevent 
her  from  drifting  away  from  the  Church?  "No," 
she  said,  within  herself,  "I  cannot  offend  the  dar- 
ling. Mother  is  a  bit  odd,  in  fact,  she  is  too  rigid 
altogether.  I  never  met  her  like,  she  takes  such 
strange  views  of  things.  If  she  only  knew  what  a 
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lovely  soul  Alice  is  she  would  speak  otherwise.  I 
wish  I  were  half  as  interested  in  Ray  as  she  is,  and 
goodness  knows  I  am  anxious  enough  about  him." 
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THE  midsummer  examinations  were  held  in  due 
course,  and  as  a  result,  one  morning  the  postman 
handed  Ray  a  letter  with  four  large  capitals  printed 
on  the  envelope.  He  ran  his  fingers  nervously 
beneath  the  fold,  broke  the  seal,  unfolded  a  small 
scrap  of  paper,  and  read,  "The  Senate  of  the  R.U.I. 
regret  that  they  are  unable  to  recommend  your  name 
to  appear  on  the  list  of  successful  candidates,  etc." 

Although  he  had  entertained  grave  doubts  about 
his  success,  still  official  confirmation  of  the  same 
had  a  most  dispiriting  effect  upon  him.  For  several 
days  he  remained  dreadfully  depressed.  He  studi- 
ously avoided  coming  in  contact  with  Milo,  as  he 
feared  receiving  a  sharp  rebuke.  Agnes  and  her 
companion,  on  hearing  the  news,  were  likewise  not 
a  little  saddened.  The  former  made  a  hasty  review 
of  conscience,  in  order  to  find  out  if  she  were  to 
blame  in  the  matter.  Her  conscience,  however,  did 
not  reproach  her,  but  laid  the  whole  blame  on 
Ray's  indifferent  health.  Nothing,  therefore,  re- 
mained except  to  offer  him  her  sympathy,  and 
endeavour  to  cheer  him  up.  Alice,  too,  undertook 
the  same  delicate  business  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

"Nevermind,  Ray,  dear,"  she  began;  "you 
could  not  have  expected  to  pass,  you  were  too  deli- 
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cate  to  study.  Indeed,  'tis  well  you  are  alive  at 
all.  Don't  worry,  whatever  you  do,  better  luck  next 
time.  We  will  only  have  to  redouble  our  prayers." 

"Alice,"  he  muttered,  "I  have  never  met  one  so 
kind  as  you ;  you  are  always  ready  with  some  fair 
word,  even  for  a  duffer.  I  ought  to  have  passed, 
but  I  fear  I  have  not  made  the  best  use  of  my  time. 
I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  me  this  past 
twelve  months.  I  have  neither  the  zeal  nor  the 
application  I  used  to  have  before  my  illness.  One 
of  the  professors  told  me  I  had  turned  out  a 
dreamer.  I  daresay  he  was  right.  'Burn  the  mid- 
night oil,'  he  would  say,  'or  else  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  a  big  quart  bottle  to  hold  the  tears.'  ' 

"Surely  you  are  not  fretting  over  it;  you  know 
what  the  song  says,  'To-morrow  the  sun  may  be 
shining,  although  it  looks  cloudy  to-day.'  " 

"Well,  Alice,  if  I  am  not  fretting,  I  cannot  say 
I  am  in  the  best  of  spirits;  certainly  it  can't  be 
mended  now. 

"Oh,  give  up  thinking  over  it  altogether.  We 
shall  go  to  the  opera  this  evening ;  a  couple  of  hours 
with  your  old  favourite  'Maritana'  will  make  you 
forget  your  troubles." 

"No,  Alice,  no  more  operas  for  me." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Ray.  It  will  do  you  all  the  good 
in  the  world  to  hear  a  fine  song." 

"Good  or  no  good,  I  am  not  going,  Alice.  I 
hope  you  won't  consider  me  ungracious,  but  I 
can't  go." 
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"There  is  no  question  about  ungraciousness  at 
all.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you  brighter 
and  happier;  you  know  I  love  you  too  well  to  let 
you  continue  in  such  a  sad  mood." 

"Yes,  I  grant  all  you  say,  but  there  is  a  time  to 
be  merry  and  a  time  to  be  sad." 

"Well,  by  all  means  let  us  be  merry  this 
evening." 

Ray  argued  the  point  no  further,  but  taking  his 
hat,  strolled  out  of  the  house,  in  order  to  be  with 
his  own  thoughts  awhile. 

He  was  caught  in  the  meshes,  and  realised  it  all 
now,  for  the  first  time.  The  sweet  charms  of  the 
gentle  young  convert  had  led  him  captive.  Alas  ! 
for  the  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  the  human 
heart.  Two  years  ago,  if  a  messenger  from  heaven, 
a  very  angel,  had  revealed  to  him  that  such  a  thing 
was  going  to  happen  he  would  have  spurned  the 
suggestion  with  all  the  force  and  passion  of  a  youth 
possessed  of  an  ideal. 

As  he  rambled  through  the  park  that  evening  at 
sundown  the  true  reason  of  his  failure  at  the  recent 
examination  dawned  on  him.  "How  I  deceived 
myself,  fool  that  I  was,"  he  soliloquised,  "by 
imagining  it  was  all  delicate  health,  and  leading 
myself  to  believe  that  my  condition  demanded  relax- 
ation. No,  it  was  not  bad  health  that  was  to  blame. 
I  can  see  it  all  now.  'Tis  as  clear  as  noonday."  He 
was  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  "Game  of 
Hearts,"  and  like  many  another  well-meaning 
player,  had  unwittingly  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
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adroitness  of  the  gamester.  He  smiled,  and  was 
sometimes  even  angry,  when  his  mother  upbraided 
and  admonished  him,  but  he  was  glad  to  admit 
henceforth  that  experience  is  the  best  guide  in  this 
matter. 

With  heavy  and  saddened  steps  he  returned 
home.  Agnes,  Alice,  and  the  boys  had  gone  to  the 
theatre,  as  they  intended.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  to 
find  the  house  empty,  as  he  wished  to  be  alone.  He 
went  into  the  sitting  room,  where  he  found  the  gas 
jet  lowered,  and  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the  grate. 

Drawing  an  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  he 
dropped  into  it,  and  throwing  himself  back,  with 
his  hands  to  his  face,  he  began  weeping  copiously. 
After  some  time  he  found  his  heart  valves  some- 
what relieved,  and  his  courage  restored.  "Yes," 
he  repeated  to  himself,  as  he  sat  upright  in  his  chair 
and  stared  at  the  flickering  coals,  "I  have  made  up 
my  mind  long  ago  to  be  a  priest,  am  I  going  to 
break  through  my  resolution  so  easily  ?  That  would 
be  unworthy  of  me.  What  must  I  do?  I  cannot 
stay  here.  I  must  take  flight,  cost  what  it  may, 
for 

'Courage  on  battlefield  is  shown 

By  fighting  firm  and  dying ; 
But  in  the  strife  with  love  alone, 

The  glory  lies  in  flying.'  " 

A  splendid  idea  struck  him.  He  had  a  priest 
uncle  in  America,  so  he  resolved  to  write  to  him 
and  ask  him  if  he  could  get  him  into  one  of  the 
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seminaries  of  that  country,  as  he  would  like  to  go 
on  the  American  Mission.  Having  raised  the  gas- 
light, he  sat  down  at  the  desk,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  his  school  work,  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  his  uncle.  On  his  way  back  from  the  postal  pillar 
he  dropped  into  the  church  and  commended  his 
mission  to  the  Virgin  Mother.  "Remember,  O 
most  pious  Virgin,"  he  said,  "that  no  one  ever  had 
recourse  to  you  and  was  left  unaided." 

Agnes  and  her  companions,  as  they  sat  in  the 
Gaiety  stalls,  listening  to  the  rippling  music  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  English  operas,  little  dreamt  of 
the  trouble  that  was  oppressing  Raymund's  soul. 
On  that  evening  he  had  wakened  up  to  a  fact  that 
most  of  the  children  of  Eve  experience  at  one  time  or 
another  an  epoch  in  their  existence — he  was  in  love. 
For  most  people  it  is  a  joyful  awakening ;  for  him 
it  was  a  cruel,  almost  a  heart-rending  experience, 
because  he  never  anticipated  such  a  moment.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  he  was  absolutely  careless 
about  the  countless  opportunities  of  passing  time  in 
harmless  recreation  with  Alice.  But  having  dis- 
covered the  flame  within  his  own  breast,  the  process 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  she  was  affected  with 
similar  emotions  was  an  easy  one.  "Why  was  she 
so  fond  of  his  company?  Why  write  him  such 
long  affectionate  letters  ?  Did  she  not  feel  just  as 
he  felt  now?  Yes,"  he  sighed,  "she  really  loves 
me,  but  it  must  not  be;  I  am  bound  to  dedicate  my 
life  to  the  first  and  holiest  impulse.  Go  away  from 
here  I  must,  let  it  cost  what  pang  it  may.  I  hope 
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my  uncle  will  answer  soon.  I  can  write  and  tell  her 
when  I  am  gone  the  reason  of  my  sudden  de- 
parture." 

Sleep  never  came  so  slowly  to  his  burning  eyes 
as  on  that  memorable  night.  He  heard  the  party 
return  from  the  theatre,  and  close  the  street  door. 
He  heard  Agnes  inquiring  if  he  had  gone  to  bed. 
He  heard  Joe  humming  a  bar  of  "Scenes  that  are 
Brightest,"  as  he  came  tripping  towards  his  room. 
"Are  you  asleep,  Ray?"  There  was  no  answer. 
The  lamp  before  the  Virgin's  altar,  which  he  had 
made  himself,  was  burning  brightly.  He  trimmed 
it  before  going  to  bed,  and  said  his  beads  with 
unwonted  fervour.  He  took  the  chaplet  to  bed  with 
him,  in  order  to  pray  himself  to  sleep,  but  his 
mind  was  too  active. 

"I  wonder  what  my  uncle  will  say?"  was  the 
question  he  put  to  himself  at  least  a  hundred  times 
before  he  fell  into  a  not  undisturbed  sleep. 
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ONE  golden  Autumn  evening  Joe  was  the  guest 
of  Milo  and  Kathleen.  The  latter,  admiring  much 
his  vivacious  temperament,  thought  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  his  company  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
during  her  sojourn  in  the  country.  Milo,  on  his 
part,  was  quite  pleased  with  the  suggestion, 
especially  as  his  business  engagements  would  not 
permit  him  to  rusticate  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  at  a  spell.  Joe,  he  thought,  would  mafce 
splendid  company  for  Kathleen. 

Before  Joe  left  that  evening,  his  sister-in-law 
extended  an  invitation  to  him  to  accompany  her  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  and  stay  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Imagine  Joe's  surprise,  his  joy;  his  very  heart 
almost  ceased  beating.  His  great  anxiety  now  was 
to  get  home  and  acquaint  his  parents,  and  seek 
their  permission.  How  slow  the  progress  of  the 
tram  seemed  to  him.  Every  now  and  again  he 
would  drive  his  head  out  through  the  window  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  engine,  wondering,  at  the  same 
time,  why  it  was  not  making  greater  speed.  Then 
he  resolved  to  walk  on  to  the  platform,  and 
endeavour  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fireman,  but  it 
was  all  no  use.  The  tram  had  been  careering  along 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  had  done  for  years.  Why 
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should  it  hurry  that  evening?  It  knew  nothing  of 
the  important  news  which  Joe  had  to  communicate 
at  home.  If  it  were  lawful  to  exceed  the  old  world 
rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  the  enginedriver  would 
have  done  so  for  Joe,  as  he  had  become  quite  a 
favourite  in  his  new  surroundings.  How  often,  on 
a  cold  winter's  evening,  was  he  invited  on  to  the 
footplates,  it  were  best  the  authorities  did  not  know. 
At  last  the  tram  slowed  up  at  the  "Cursus  Stream," 
Joe  jumped  off  and  made  the  rest  of  his  journey  on 
foot. 

On  arriving  home  he  informed  his  father  of  the 
grand  invitation  he  was  after  receiving. 

"Gorro  !  you  are  a  great  fellow,  but  your  going 
down  there  just  now  is  out  of  the  question,"  said 
his  father. 

Joe's  countenance  dropped,  gloom  and  disap- 
pointment were,  in  an  instant,  painfully  pourtrayed 
on  every  feature.  The  dream  of  his  childhood  had 
been,  and  was  still,  to  see  Glendalough.  He  had 
read  so  much  about  it  in  his  school  books.  In  his 
old  home  on  the  slopes  of  the  highlands  he  often 
built  up  hopes  of  visiting,  and  of  feasting  his  eyes 
on  this  enchanted  fairyland.  As  such  his  vivid  and 
warm  imagination  always  pictured  it,  and  such  in 
truth  it  afterwards  appeared  to  him.  He  would 
have  foregone  the  prospect  of  going  to  twenty  fairs, 
and  of  even  visiting  the  busy  capital  itself,  were  he 
given  the  choice  of  seeing  the  far-famed  valley  of 
the  Seven  Churches.  At  the  present  juncture,  yet 
another  reason  impelled  him  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
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turned  in  order  to  have  his  request  granted.  Lucy, 
his  old  companion  and  faithful  friend,  was  sojourn- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Glendalough.  From  the 
moment  he  received  his  sister-in-law's  invitation  he 
began  to  conjure  up  a  thousand  plans  as  to  how  his 
holiday  should  be  spent.  How  he  would  walk 
through  the  ruins  and  sainted  isles,  hand  in  hand 
with  his  confidential  friend,  sit  beneath  the  grand 
old  round  tower,  and  muse  over  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  venerable  place,  read  for  her  Gerald  Griffin's 
"Fate  of  Kathleen."  Alas,  for  fond  hopes;  since  a 
word  from  his  father  had  blighted  them.  He  dared 
not  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  with  his  father.  To 
do  so  was  sure  to  render  his  chances  of  going  more 
difficult. 

"We  can't  do  without  you  now,  my  boy;  we  are 
too  busy;  you  can  go  later  on,"  was  the  final  de- 
cision of  his  parent.  There  still  remained  a  Court 
of  Appeal — his  mother.  She  had  already  taken  in 
the  situation,  and  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to 
plead  Joe's  cause.  His  elder  brother  took  the  case 
in  hand  also. 

"Joe,"  he  insisted,  "can  be  done  without.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,"  he  added,  "to  allow  a  young 
lad  to  form  ideas  of  his  own  importance." 

At  length  De  Prenderghast  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  his  wife's  and  son's 
arguments,  and  Joe  was  informed  that  "he  might 
pack  himself  off."  As  slow  as  the  old  steam  tram 
seemed  on  the  evening  before,  it  was  "dead"  slow 
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now,  he  thought,  as  he  was  making  towards  the  city 
to  join  his  friends  at  the  Harcourt  Street  station. 

On  alighting  at  Rathdrum  station  a  vehicle  was 
in  readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  their  destination, 
which  was  eight  miles  distant  by  road  through  the 
beautiful  Vale  of  Clara.  On  either  side  of  this 
charming  Vale  the  mountains  were  clad  with  an 
extensive  forest  of  oak,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
fading  into  Autumn  tints  of  myriad  beauty.  Whilst 
in  the  depth  of  the  valley  the  Avonmore  made  an 
enchanting  silvery  glade.  The  charms  of  this  lovely 
valley — the  copse  of  dark  green  deal,  the  trembling 
yellow  aspen  leaf,  the  rosy  clusters  of  the  berried 
mountain  ash,  the  gurgling  and  gentle  murmur  of 
the  river,  the  countless  tints  and  colours  with  which 
Autumn  had  bedecked  Nature,  did  not  occupy  Joe's 
admiring  eye  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  drive 
through  the  Vale.  All  his  thoughts  were  centred 
in  Glendalough,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  tenaciously 
fixed  in  that  direction.  At  last  the  car  sped  down 
the  hill  from  Derrybawn,  and  drew  up  before  the 
hotel.  Milo,  Kathleen,  Agnes  and  Joe  descended. 
The  evening  was  waning  fast,  and  very  little  time 
remained  to  see  anything.  However,  Joe  must  see 
Glendalough  before  night  closes  in. 

He  was  pressed  by  his  friends  to  wait  and  take 
refreshments  before  setting  out  on  his  evening 
stroll,  but  Joe  only  hungered  to  see  the  longed-for 
Glen.  So  he  started  off  on  his  evening  pilgrimage 
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alone.    After  ten  minutes'  quick  walking  he  arrived 
at 

"Glendalough's  deep  bosomed  plain, 
With  lake  and  cliff  around  him." 
One  good  look  took  in  the  entire  situation. 
"Tall  darkening  o'er  him  high  Lugduff, 

Gathered  his  lordly  forehead, 
Sheathed  his  breast  in  granite  rough, 

Rent  crag  and  splinter  horrid. 
His  helm  of  rock  beat  back  the  breeze, 

Without  a  leaf  to  wreathe  it, 
The  vassal  waves  rolled  in  to  kiss 

His  mailed  foot  beneath  it  " 
With  reverend  mein  he  advanced  into  the  church- 
yard, raised  his  hat,  knelt  and  offered  a  prayer  for 
those  who  died  in  the  Lord.  Having  performed  this 
kindly  office  towards  the  "Faithful  Departed,"  he 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  round  tower,  and, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  glorious  old  monu- 
ment, he  gazed  around  on  the  ancient  necropolis. 
A  deep  sadness  came  upon  him  as  the  strains  of  the 
poet  intruded  on  his  imagination,  and  caused  the 
unbidden  tears  to  flow  : — 

"So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er; 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more." 
Soon,  however,  he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps  from  behind  the  tower. 
Before  he  had  time  to  look  out  for  the  intruder,  a 
sweet,  familiar  voice  began  singing  in  an  under- 
tone : — 
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A  city  so  silent  and  lone, 

Where  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  best, 
In  polished  white  mansions  of  stone, 
Have  each  found  a  place  to  rest." 

"Not  lone  !  not  lone  !  Lucy,"  he  echoed. 

"Joe  !  can  it  be  true  ?  Is  that  your  own  dear  self  ? 
When  did  you  come,  and  from  where?" 

"Oh,  I  came  anyhow,  Loo." 

"I  little  expected  to  find  you  here." 

"The  unexpected  often  happens,"  and  he  took 
Lucy's  hand,  shook  it  warmly,  and  kissed  it. 

"But  Joe,  dear,  you  have  been  crying." 

"Not  at  all,  Loo." 

"Don't  I  see  the  marks  of  the  tears?" 

"I  was  only  dreaming." 

"How  lovely  !  And  what  were  you  dreaming 
about,  pray  ?  A  new  place  to  dream,  and  a  strange 
one,  don't  you  think?" 

"No,  Loo,  not  a  bit  strange.  I  was  just  thinking 
how,  in  this  valley,  where,  they  say,  the  lark  never 
sings,  nor  the  lamb  never  lies  down " 

"But  didn't  you  hear  me  singing?" 

"You  are  not  a  lark,  Lucy." 

"But  tell  me  why  do  they  say  the  lark  never  sings 
nor  the  lamb  never  lies  down  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Churches?" 

"Because,  Loo,  when  these  churches  were  being 
built  for  St.  Kevin  the  contractor  was  a  hard  man. 
He  made  the  workmen  and  masons  toil  from  rising 
of  the  lark  at  dawn  to  the  lying  down  of  the  lamb 
after  sunset." 
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"How  curious." 

"But  you  didn't  let  me  tell  you  what  I  was 
dreaming.  I  was  just  thinking,  when  you  came 
along,  how  there  was  a  time  in  the  beautiful  past 
when  more  than  twelve  hundred  monks  dwelt  in 
this  holy  Vale.  A  time  when  the  sweet  psalmody 
ascended  from  this  city  of  peace  to  the  throne  of 
God  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  And  when  the  sun  had  long 
hidden  its  face  behind  the  mountain,  the  divine 
praises  were  still  borne  aloft  on  angelic  wings,  and 
mingled  with  the  songs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  court." 

"Joe,  your  thoughts  have  .taken  a  strange  turn; 
how  have  you  begun  to  moralise  all  in  a  hurry?" 

"Well,  Loo,  there  is  no  accounting  for  what  will 
sometimes  happen." 

"Tell  me  how  you  came,  who  came  with  you  ?  It 
is  so  nice  to  have  you  here.  I  never  expected  to 
have  such  luck." 

"Agnes  and  Kathleen,  my  brother's  wife." 

"Oh,  so  you  have  plenty  of  company,"  said 
Lucy,  somewhat  disappointed. 

"Yes,  but  there  is  always  room  for  more.  You 
will  come  and  see  us  to-morrow,  Loo  ?" 

"Yes,  Joe,  of  course  I  will;  but  you  will  come 
and  see  me?" 

"Indeed  I  shall,"  said  Joe,  as  he  raised  her  little 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  good-bye. 
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JOE,  now  sojourning  in  the  very  locality  where  so 
many  of  his  school  day  dreams  were  centred,  was 
anxious  to  make  the  best  of  the  time  at  his  disposal 
by  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  romantic 
glen.  So,  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  set  out 
with  Agnes  and  Lucy  in  search  of  the  guide.  The 
latter  was  an  old  man,  bent  down  by  the  weight  of 
nearly  four  score  years.  Over  his  stooped  shoulders 
a  profusion  of  great  white  locks  were  hanging.  He 
was  clean  shaven,  and  carried  a  shepherd's  staff, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  supporting  his  tottering 
frame  and  climbing  the  rugged  hills.  He  was  typi- 
cal of  a  class  who  lived  and  flourished  in  bygone 
generations,  and  who  have  quite  disappeared  from 
the  ranks  of  the  peasantry,  never  more  to  return. 
These  old  seers  of  the  past  were  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  history  as  it  is  written.  All  their 
knowledge  of  bygone  ages  was  derived  from  their 
ancestors  by  word  of  mouth,  handed  down  from  sire 
to  son.  With  the  truth  was  mixed  an  abundance 
of  fable.  It  was  folk  lore,  pure  and  simple,  embel- 
lished with  a  profusion  of  delightful  humour. 

On  approaching  by  the  narrow  path  which  led 
towards  Jimmy's  cabin,  they  were  greeted  from  over 
the  fence  with  "a  welcome  to  the  holy  land.  I  bid 
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yer  honours,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  the 
land  of  the  Saints." 

"Thank  you,  Jimmy." 

"Would  yer  honours  be  wan  tin'  to  see  the 
Churches?" 

"The  very  thing,  Jimmy;  we  want  you  to  show 
us  everything,"  said  Agnes. 

"You  are  welcome  thin;  come  along  with  the 
ould  man." 

"You  are  not  too  old  yet,  Jimmy." 

"I  am  an  ould  man  now;  I  almost  remimber  the 
last  of  the  monk's  who  used  to  live  in  this  holy  place, 
but  now  I  must  be  soon  goin'  to  join  them  myself. 
I  want  to  warn  yer  honours  to  take  no  heed  of 
what  these  other  mushroom  guides  say  to  you,  be- 
cause they  know  nothing  about  it." 

"Alright,  Jimmy,  we  want  only  to  hear  yourself, 
sure,  you  are  all  their  daddies,"  said  Joe. 

"Father!  did  you  say;  I  might  be  their  grand- 
mother's father.  Come  on,  ladies,  but  this  is  a  fine 
young  gentleman  you  have  with  you,  and  where  he 
found  two  such  handsome  and  purty  young  ladies  I 
am  at  loss  to  know.  I  wor  of  opinion  that  all  the 
good-lookin'  people  wor  dead;  I  haven't  clapped 
eyes  on  the  like  of  yis  for  many  a  long  day.  Not 
since  the  Impress  of  Austrie  herself  was  here.  Be- 
gad, I  tell  you  the  fairies  will  be  jealous  if  they  see 
the  ould  man  in  company  of  such  beauties."  Joe 
could  not  restrain  himself  any  longer,  so  he  burst 
out  into  a  big  roar  of  laughter,  to  which  an  almost 
equally  loud  echo  responded. 
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"Hush  !"  said  the  guide  j  "didn't  I  warn  yis  the 
good  people  would  be  jealous.  Did  yis  hear  thim  ? 
Come  on,  laidies,  come  on,  master,  till  I  show  yis 
the  kitchen.  This  is  St.  Kavin's  Kitchen,  built  by 
St.  Kavin  himself." 

"The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  interposed 
Lucy. 

"You  may  call  it  what  yer  honour  plazes,  miss, 
but  there's  the  chimbly,"  pointing  to  the  belfry. 
"Do  you  see  that  crass  yonder?  The  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl  who  can  clasp  that  big  crass  so  as  to 
make  his  or  her  arms  meet  on  the  other  side  will 
never  experience  pain  or  ache." 

Joe  endeavoured  to  put  his  arms  around  the  cross, 
but  needless  to  say,  he  would  have  to  leave  his 
measure  for  a  new  pair  of  arms  before  he  could  hope 
to  succeed  in  the  ordeal. 

"Come  along  with  me  till  I  show  yis  the  Deer- 
stone.  There,  my  bonnie  young  friends,  is  the  Deer- 
stone.  When  St.  Kavin  wanted  milk  for  the  sick 
monks,  and  for  the  poor  ould  infirm  ones,  he  had 
only  to  go  out  and  sit  on  this  rock  and  whistle. 
Then,  sure  enough,  a  deer  used  to  come  down  every 
mornin'  when  the  dew  was  upon  the  grass,  and 
shed  her  milk  in  that  cavity.  Look  at  the  marks  of 
the  Saint's  hands  and  feet  where  he  used  wait  for 
the  crature." 

Next  a  climb  of  some  hundred  feet  was  negotiated, 
and  the  party  arrived  at  the  "Wishing  Chair." 

"Now,  my  bonnie  friends,  sit  down  and  wish  as 
yis  never  did  afore." 
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"What  shall  we  wish,  Jimmy?"  demanded  Joe. 

"Wish  the  young  lady  aside  you  for  yer  bride, 
and  'tis  done." 

"But  she's  my  sister,  Jimmy." 

"Well,  wish  for  the  tother  lady." 

Lucy  laughed  in  order  to  hide  her  blushes. 

"What  shall  I  wish  for?"  said  Agnes. 

"Oh,  wish  that  the  gentleman  who'll  have  the 
good  luck  to  marry  you  may  always  look  upon  you 
as  the  very  light  of  his  eyes." 

"Good  again,  Jimmy!"  interjected  Joe. 

"I  am  serious;  there  is  no  jokin'  in  the  matter 
at  all,"  said  the  guide. 

Lucy's  turn  to  wish  came  next,  and  the  guide 
told  her  to  wish  for  Joe,  but  she  pointed  out  that 
to  do  so  would  be  superfluous  if  Joe  was  to  get  his 
wish. 

"Oh,  barrin'  that,  wish  to  live  to  nurse  yer  own 
grandchilder." 

Lucy  nearly  went  into  hysterics  with  laughter. 

"It's  no  laughin*  matter  at  all.  I  know  better  nor 
that,"  persisted  the  guide;  "I  wished  for  a  buxom 
lassie  when  I  was  a  buchal,  and  whin  it  came  to  her 
turn  to  wish  she  forgot  all  about  the  grandchilder, 
so  I'm  a  lonely  ould  man  to-day,  without  a  sowl  to 
sweep  my  cabin  floor,  to  milk  the  goat,  or  polish 
the  dresser." 

"Come  on  over  yonder  till  I  show  yis  the  Saint's 
own  bed,  over  here  beyant.  The  place  where  me 
Saint  used  to  live,  and  where  he  drowned  the  darlin' 
coleen — the  Chieftain's  daughter.  It  wor  O'Toole, 
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the  good  king,  wor  angry  over  the  business,  too.  I 
tell  yis,  there  was  nigh  been  bloody  wars  over  it 
all." 

Joe  was  now  in  clover;  he  was  well  instructed  in 
the  Legend  of  St.  Kevin  and  Kathleen. 

"I  believe,"  he  interrupted,  "Griffin  and  Moore 
have  written  a  good  deal  on  this  subject;  but  is  it 
all  true,  Jimmy?" 

"St.  Kavin  pray  for  us,  and  go  betune  us  and 
all  harm.  You're  the  purty  young  gentleman  to  be 
axin'  me  such  a  question,"  said  Jimmy,  with  an 
assumed  air  of  indignation. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  person  as  St.  Kavin,  01 
such  a  heavenly  crature  as  Kathleen  ?  Bedad  !  you 
might  as  well  be  after  askin'  me  was  there  ever 
such  a  man  as  King  O'Toole,  of  glorious  and  im- 
mortal memory,  whose  holy  ashes  lie  'neath  that 
big  tombstone  in  yander  Church.  He  was  the  good 
King,  too.  I  tell  yis,  the  kings  in  thim  times  were 
dacent  folk.  That  wor  many  years  afore  Napoleon's 
time,  or  the  Russian-Prussian  war." 

"Didn't  the  king  have  a  gander?"  asked  Joe. 

"Oh,  whist  about  that;  we  don't  like  spakin'  of 
these  things  so  near  his  restin'  place.  I'll  give  you 
a  disartation  on  that  another  time.  I'll  tell  you  how 
the  gander  flies  round  these  mountains  once  every 
.seven  years.  Do  you  see  that  cliff  over  there  yander 
beyant?  We're  goin'  there  now.  There's  where 
me  brave  young  saint  went  to  hide  from  the  chief- 
tain's daughter.  St.  Kavin  himself  built  a  college 
there  for  the  young  monks  right  under  the  cliff,  sc 
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as  the  coleens  of  girls  could  not  get  near  thim  to 
timpt  them,  the  way  Kathleen  timpted  him." 

"I  believe  I  read  about  that,"  interposed  Joe. 
"It  was  from  Kathleen's  eyes  he  flew, 
Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue." 

"That'll  do  you,  sonnie.  That's  the  way  yer 
poets  and  scribblers  put  it.  It's  only  all  prattle. 
What  did  the  Saint  care  about  her  eyes  ?  He  would 
have  none  of  her.  But  women  are  fearful  cunnin', 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  thim,  sonnie. 
That's  the  advice  of  an  ould  man,  and,  sure  enough, 
it  was  St.  Kavin  himself  that  gave  me  the  wrinkle, 
but,  begorra  !  I  didn't  take  it,  and  there  is  not  a 
sorrier  man  in  all  the  glin  than  myself  to-day." 

"I  am  shocked  at  you,  Jimmy,"  said  Agnes. 

"Well,  I  beg  yer  pardon,  ladies." 

"But  you  advised  me  only  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
wish  for  a  young  lady,"  said  Joe. 

"Sure  enough  I  did.  Egad!  you're  right.  Well, 
ould  min  say  foolish  things  sometimes.  But  you 
know,  sonnie,  there  are  ladies  and  ladies ;  that  is  a 
grand  young  lady  I  towld  you  to  wish  for,  St. 
Kavin  himself  would  think  twice  wor  he  in  your 
place.  Anyhow,  ladies,  I  wor  say  in'  she  found  out 
the  Saint  in  his  hidin'  place,  and  as  soon  as  me 
darlin'  young  Saint  seen  her,  he  towld  her  to  be 
off." 

"But  it  was  more  emphatic  than  that,"  inter- 
rupted Joe. 
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"Before  the  matin  strain  be  o'er, 

Fly  far,  and  hate  and  fear  me ; 
For  death  is  on  this  gloomy  shore, 

And  madness  haunting  near  me." 

"Sonnie,  will  you  be  tarryin'  long  down  here?  If 
you  only  wait  a  while  I'll  knock  some  of  that  poetry 
out  of  you,  I  promise  you,  climbin'  these  moun- 
tains. Anyhow,  we  were  spakin'  about  the  coleen ; 
she  didn't  do  the  Saint's  biddin',  and  right  enough 
he  gave  her  a  shove.  He  didn't  mane  it,  of  coorse, 
and  down  she  tumbled  helter  skelter  into  the  lake." 

Joe  once  more  broke  in. 

"Again  he  hears  the  ringing  mock, 
The  visiqned  stillness  breaking ; 

And  hurled  her  from  the  beetling  rock, 
Into  the  black  lake,  shrieking." 

"Are  you  finished,  sonnie?"  asked  the  guide,  a 
little  jealous  of  Joe's  knowledge.  "Now  we'll 
climb  into  the  bed.  Gether  your  skirts,  ladies,  this 
is  big  work." 

Joe  was  anxious  to  be  of  some  service  to  the 
gentle  folk,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  ordeal 
required  all  the  nerve  and  dexterity  at  his  command 
to  arrive  there  himself.  After  several  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  Agnes  and  Lucy,  the  guide  succeeded 
in  depositing  his  charge  in  the  cave.  Then  he  gave 
a  yell  of  triumph,  which  was  responded  to  by  an- 
other member  of  the  craft,  who  was'watching  the 
proceedings  from  over  the  lake.  Turning  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cave,  he  said  :— 
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"Now,  yer  honours,  make  three  wishes,  and 
you're  sure  to  get  one  of  them." 

Needless  to  say,  they  wished  with  all  their  heart 
to  arrive  safely  once  more  on  "terra  firma."  If  they 
got  that  wish  the  girls  vowed  never  to  make  the 
ascent  again.  They  got  their  wish.  The  boat 
landed  them  safely  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the 
guide  conducted  them  back  by  another  path. 

Halting  on  the  way,  he  directed  their  attention 
towards  Derrybawn  mountain. 

"Do  yis  see  that  cleft  in  the  mountain  yander 
over  there  beyant?  That's  the  giant's  cut.  The 
great  Fan  McCoul  was  once  upon  a  time  challenged 
by  the  mighty  giant  from  Kildare  to  mortal  conflict. 
The  battle  wras  to  take  place  on  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare,  somewhere  about  Donelly's  Hollow.  Me 
brave  boy  of  a  Fan  searched  his  ould  iron  chist,  and 
selected  the  biggest  sword  he  could  find  among  his 
stock  of  martial  weapons.  Would  yis  believe,  he 
spent  a  whole  two  year  sharpenin'  it.  In  the  mane 
time  the  neighbours  wor  mortially  curious  to  know 
what  he  was  whitten  such  a  big  sword  for.  They 
\vor  mighty  afeard  of  invasion,  or  some  other  great 
pestilence.  One  fine  day  he  came  along  to  try  the 
timper  and  edge  of  his  weapon.  So  he  lifted  it  up 
over  his  shoulder  and  brought  it  down  with  all  his 
might  on  yander  mountain,  and  lo,  behold  ye  !  he 
cut  the  mountain  in  two.  When  Kathleen's  ghost 
wants  a  shady  retreat  durin'  the  broad  daylight,  she 
goes  in  there.  There  isn't  a  man's  soul  from  the 
Rock  at  the  Gap  to  Glan  Milliard  would  venture 
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down  there  after  a  lost  sheep  for  mighty  dread.   You 
know  the  Ghost  is  often   seen  hoverin'  about  the 
upper  lake  on  moonlight  nights." 
"Oh,  the  poet  says,"  interjected  Lucy, 
"Her  ghost  is  seen  to  glide, 
Smiling  o'er  the  fatal  tide." 

"But,"  rejoined  Joe,  "another  contradicts  that, 
and  says : 

'Oh,  never  more  !  Oh,  never  more  ! 

By  lake  or  convent  tower, 
Shall  poor  Kathleen  come  timid  o'er, 

To  haunt  his  evening  bower.'  ' 
"It  doesn't  matter  one  trawneen  what  your 
poet  says,  Sonnie.  We  folk  know  better  nor  that. 
Let  us  see  if  she  is  there  now,  she  is  sure  to  answer 
the  guide."  Then  he  bellowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  ravine,  and  the  cliff  echoed  back  his  voice  at 
several  intervals.  Lucy  and  Agnes  grew  pale  with 
fright.  They  were  sure  that  all  the  hobgoblins, 
elves  and  fairies  in  the  land  were  holding  high 
revelry  in  the  Valley. 

"Come  along  home,  Agnes,"  said  Lucy,  as  she 
clutched  her  companion's  arm. 

"Don't  be  afeard,  me  darlin'  young  lady,  the 
ghost  is  a  good  friend  of  the  guide;  we  are  on  more 
nor  speakin'  terms  for  over  seventy  years.  Sure 
enough  it  is  Kathleen,  the  poor  coleen,  the  light  of 
heaven  to  her  soul,  that's  over  there  yander." 

"What  is  she  doing  there,  Jimmy?"  asked 
Agnes. 
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"Thim  that  knows  says  she  is  doin'  her  purga- 
tory in  this  valley  down  to  the  present  moment." 

Joe  laughed  at  this  assertion,  and  the  guide,  a 
little  nettled,  turned  to  him,  saying  : — 

"You're  a  fine  young  gintleman  to  mock  an  ould 
man,  but  there  is  no  lie  that  hasn't  some  truth  in  it. 
You're  only  a  gosoon  yet,  but  when  you  grow  big- 
ger, an'  read  the  great  Book  of  Kells,  you  will  find 
these  and  many  other  things  in  it  besides." 

After  administering  this  rebuke,  the  guide  in- 
vited his  party  a  little  further. 

"Now  yi'll  plaze  come  over  here  beyant  till  I 
show  yis  the  loaves"  ;  pointing  out  three  large  rocks 
in  mid-stream,  he  began  : — 

"One  day  St.  Kavin  and  the  poor  monks  were 
mighty  hungry ;  there  was  a  famine  over  the  land — 
such  another  as  they  had  in  St.  Lorcan's  time,  and 
the  year  they  pulled  the  corn.  The  Saint  started 
prowlin'  around  lookin'  for  food,  when  at  last  he 
met  a  woman  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  the 
back  of  the  mountains.  She  was  carryin'  something 
in  her  praskeen,  mighty  like  bread.  'Would  you 
be  so  obligin'  as  to  help  a  poor  starvin'  crature, 
ma'am  ?'  said  the  Saint.  'May  Lugnaquillia  topple 
over  me  if  'tis  bread  I  am  carryin','  said  the  woman. 
'I  have  nothin'  here  but  an  apron  full  of  stones.' 
So  the  Saint  up  and  he  said,  'Well,  me  good 
woman,  if  they  are  stones  let  thim  become  bread, 
and  if  they  are  bread  let  thim  Become  stones.'  What 
do  you  think  happened  there  and  then  ?  The  three 
big  rocks  you  are  lookin'  at  in  the  water  tumbled 
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out  of  her  praskeen.    She  thought  to  best  the  Saint, 
but  I  tell  you  he  knew  a  thing  or  two." 

"What  happened  after  that?"  demanded  Lucy. 

"What  happened?  She  whined  and  whinged 
until,  as  folks  tell  us,  she  actually  made  the  lower 
lake  with  her  tears,  and  sarve  her  right;  why  didn't 
she  tell  the  truth?  One  thing  is  sartin,  they  make 
capital  steppin'  stones  when  there's  a  lot  of  rain 
about." 

"Now,  yer  honours,  I  hope  yis  are  plazed  with 
the  guide.  He  is  an  ould  man  now.  Yis  are  young. 
I  was  young  wanst  upon  a  time,  too.  I  could  trip 
up  that  mountain  yander  like  a  hare,  but  I  am 
growin'  feeble,  an*  the  ould  legs  are  stiff." 

Agnes  eyed  him  quite  pityingly. 

"The  cowld  winter  is  approachin'  fast,  and  I  am 
afeard  it'll  be  a  hard  wan  for  me.  I  can  feel  the 
rheumatism  in  my  limbs  already.  I  venture  to  pra- 
dict  that  poor  ould  Jimmy  'ill  never  see  another 
summer  in  his  native  glin,  but  'ill  be  laid  'neath 
yander  big  crass,  and  I  hope  you'll  never  pass  his 
grave  without  brathin'  a  prayer  for  the  etarnel  rest 
of  his  poor  ould  sinful  soul." 

Joe  and  the  two  girls  were  quite  touched  by  the 
sad  words  of  the  poor  old  guide,  and  it  required  all 
their  self-possession  to  keep  from  visibly  betraying 
their  feelings. 

A  few  days  later  a  solemn  and  touching  scene  was 
witnessed  in  Jimmy's  cabin.  The  poor  old  guide 
got  a  wetting,  caught  a  chill,  and  remained  con- 
fined to  his  straw  bed.  He  had  no  longer  strength 
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to  combat  the  evil  effects  of  the  chill,  and  he  began 
to  fail  rapidly,  and  to  sink.  The  graceful  form  of 
Agnes  might  be  seen  leaning  over  his  dying  couch, 
persuading  him  to  take  a  little  nourishment,  or  a 
little  stimulant.  But  he  only  looked  pleadingly  up, 
as  it  were  to  say,  "I  can't,  my  child,  my  hour  is 
at  hand."  The  good  priest  was  summoned  to  his 
bedside,  and  administered  to  him  the  last  consoling 
rites  of  the  Church.  "Thank  ye,  Rev.  Father, 
and  may  God  reward  you,  an'  give  ye  every  grace 
an'  blessin'."  Agnes  then  took  the  blessed  candle 
and  held  it  between  his  numb  ringers.  A  few  neigh- 
bours were  summoned,  as  many  as  the  cabin  could 
accommodate.  Joe  read  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
whilst  the  good,  pious  folk  kneeling  around  made 
the  responses.  Thus  Jimmy,  the  guide,  whose 
name  was  a  household  word  in  every  family 
throughout  the  land,  passed  away  to  his  eternal 
reward. 
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A  BONFIRE. 

ALL  HALLOWS'  EVE  was  already  at  hand,  when 
a  great  thought  suggested  itself  to  Joe,  as  to  the 
manner  of  celebrating  it.  Snap-apple  and  duck-in- 
the-tub  were  alright  in  their  way,  but  they  could 
not  be  compared  to  a  good  bonfire.  Wherefore  the 
Slang-field  was  selected  on  account  of  its  eminence 
as  the  scene  of  the  grand  triumphal  blaze.  Tar 
barrels,  oil  barrels,  and  plenty  of  dry  fagots  were 
requisitioned,  and  carried  to  the  site  by  a  number 
of  idle  school  boys,  who  had  strict  injunctions  not 
to  meddle  with  the  neighbours'  fences  and  pastures. 
Joe  wished  all  the  surrounding  population  to  be 
present,  and,  therefore,  he  was  particularly  anxious 
that  nothing  should  happen  to  mar  the  evening's 
amusement.  Lucy  and  Agnes  were  also  expected 
to  lend  eclat  to  the  occasion  by  their  presence.  The 
old  Captain  was  commissioned  by  Joe  and  the  boys 
to  wait  upon  and  present  their  compliments  to  the 
ladies. 

Later  on  the  Captain  appeared  in  the  kitchen,  and 
asked  the  maid  if  he  could  speak  to  the  ladies. 

"What  would  ye  be  after  wantin*  to  say  to  the 
young  ladies  now?" 

"That's  none  of  your  business.  Can't  you  answer 
a  civil  question  ?" 
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"I  won't  answer  any  of  your  nonsense;  you're 
continually  hankerin'  about  after  the  ladies." 

"Arrah  !  be  aisy,  Miss,  and  keep  your  bit  of  tim- 
per  for  the  cat." 

"I  am  in  no  timper,  but  you  are  hauntin'  this 
kitchen  night,  noon,  and  mornin'  since  these  young 
people  came  about  the  place." 

"Do  you  want  the  cows  milked  this  evenin',  or 
would  you  be  after  feedin'  the  calves,  me  damsel? 
If  so,  I  warn  you  to  be  civil." 

"You  what?  Civil  to  who?  It  well  becomes 
you  to  speak  to  me  after  that  fashion." 

"Now,  Maria,  I  might  be  your  father,  as  ould  as 
you  are." 

"As  what?  And  have  you  the  brazen  bad  man- 
ners to  call  me  ould?  Well,  bad  cess  to  your 
impotence." 

"Now,  Maria,  mavourneen  !  kindly  tell  the  ladies 
that  I  want  a  word  with  thim.  Master  Joe  sint  me." 

"What !  Master  Joe  !  why  didn't  you  tell  me  that 
at  first,  and  you  might  have  saved  yerself  all  this 
gibberage?" 

Although  Maria  did  not  admire  the  extraordinary 
attention  the  "captain"  was  paying  to  the  ladies, 
as  she  was  undoubtedly  jealous  of  the  prominent 
place  he  held  in  their  councils,  she  had,  however,  a 
soft  corner  in  her  heart  for  Joe,  because  he  not  only 
praised  her  culinary  arrangements,  but  also  teased 
her  a  good  deal  over  the  addresses  paid  her  by  one 
Paddy  Shanon. 
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The  young  ladies  were  summoned  directly  into 
the  Captain's  presence. 

"More  betoken  it,  ladies,  I  came  to  have  a  word 
wid  ye  over  a  very  pleasant  matter.  The  boys  are 
havin'  a  big  fire  to-night,  an'  are  waitin'  to  know  if 
you'll  condescend  to  brighten  it  wid  yer  presence." 

"But  how  could  our  presence  brighten  a  fire, 
Captain?" 

"Oh,  aisy  enough." 

"How?" 

"Well,  the  very  reflection  of  the  blaze  on  yer 
purty  faces  would  be  seen  from  every  door  in  the 
whole  country,  an'  sure  it's  the  boys  'ed  be  proud 
of  yer  presence." 

"Alright,  we  are  coming." 

"Maria,"  he  called  out,  as  he  was  departing  from 
his  interview,  "you  had  better  be  milkin'  the  cows 
yerself  this  evenin',  I  have  enough  to  look  after." 

"What's  that  you're  sayin'?" 

"I  wor  sayin'  that  the  young  ladies  require  my 
sarvices  this  evenin',  so  ye'd  better  ax  someone  to 
milk  the  cows." 

"Now  I  tell  you  if  you  spake  like  that  agin  you 
may  go  and  hunt  for  yer  supper." 

The  captain,  needless  to  say,  had  no  intention 
of  neglecting  the  cows,  but  he  wanted  to  have  the 
last  word,  which,  however,  he  did  not  get. 

The  autumn  twilight  was  waning  into  darkness 
when  the  swains  began  to  assemble  around  the 
scene  of  the  night's  festivities.  There  came  Dinny, 
"the  Shig,"  after  a  hard  day's  tramp  around  the 
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"Churches,"  having,  on  his  way,  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  laying  a  bait  to  catch  the  big  speckled 
trout  which  he  saw  disporting  itself  that  day  be- 
neath Derrybawn  bridge.  Kit  Conlon,  also  hop- 
ping along  on  his  long  staff,  with  his  right  hand 
holding  hard  to  the  black  bag  in  which  he  carried 
his  entire  fortune.  A  short  distance  behind,  Paddy, 
from  Bleak  Ballard,  pottered  along,  amidst  many 
shouts  of  encouragement  from  the  boys.  They 
were  delighted  to  see  the  ancients  patronising  their 
fete,  as  they  were  sure  to  hear  some  good  stories  of 
the  daring  deeds  of  bygone  days. 

"I  don't  see  big  Rory  here  yet;  I  hope  he'll 
come,"  said  Joe. 

"Don't  be  afeard,  Master  Joe,  Rory  will  be  here. 
He  was  niver  known  to  miss  a  great  sarmony  like 
this  in  his  lifetime,"  said  the  "Captain."  "In  the 
manetime,"  he  continued,  "we'll  be  settin'  her 
ablaze.  Miss  Agnes  will  do  the  honours,  so  the 
young  mistress  says." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Agnes;  "Miss  Lucy  is  the 
youngest,  ask  her." 

"Well,  and  sure  if  the  darlin'  young  lady  agrees 
I  can  guarantee  that  the  boys  are  satisfied." 

Joe  thereupon  placed  a  lighted  vesta  in  Lucy's 
tiny  fingers,  and  in  a  moment  the  well  saturated 
mass  was  enveloped  in  flames.  A  prolonged  cheer 
from  the  encircling  crowd  rent  the  air;  and  just  as 
it  died  away  in  a  hundred  echoes,  big  Rory  strode 
on  the  scene.  Rory  stood  six  feet  six  and  a  half 
inches  in  his  shoes,  and  was  built  in  due  proportion. 
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He  could  lift  two  men  off  their  feet,  one  in  each 
hand,  a  feat  which  he  often  performed  for  the  mere 
pleasure.  And  many  a  time  at  the  blacksmith 
forge  did  he  amuse  the  boys  by  lifting  the  anvil 
with  his  teeth,  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  the 
weight.  On  this  occasion  he  was  equal  to,  and  in 
humour  for,  anything. 

"What  is  all  this  roarin'  and  shoutin'  about?" 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  seized  Joe  by  the  collar  of  the 
coat  and  carried  him  towards  the  fire,  just  as  a  man 
would  carry  a  wisp  of  straw. 

"Say  your  prayers,  Master,  before  I  throw  you 
into  the  fire.  I'll  give  you  two  minutes  to  make  an 
act  of  contrition." 

Joe,  whilst  he  struggled  and  wriggled  in  the 
strong  man's  iron  grasp,  felt  more  like  swearing 
than  praying,  and  his  captor  well  knew  that. 

"Moyses  and  the  prophets  cursed,  my  youngster, 
but  you  must  not  curse,"  said  Rory,  sternly.  "Say 
every  prayer  you  know." 

Lucy  was  horrified ;  Agnes  wondered  if  Rory 
could  be  serious. 

"Let  Master  Joe  alone!"  cried  out  a  chorus  of 
voices. 

"I'll  let  him  go  whin  I  give  him  a  good  toastin'. 
He  desarves  it,"  his  big  hand  closing  on  Joe's  limbs 
like  a  vice.  The  Captain  and  several  of  the  on- 
lookers thought  things  were  looking  rather  serious 
for  Joe,  and  so  they  made  up  their  minds  to  come 
to  his  rescue. 

"What  did  he  do?  Let  him  go,"  they  reiterated. 
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"I'll  scorch  the  pranks  out  of  him.  He'll  buy 
me  cabbage  plants  afore  I'm  done  wud  him,  or  else 
I'll  toast  him  like  a  new  potato." 

The  secret  was  out.  Joe  had  let  loose  Rory's 
goats,  and  they  grazed  all  his  plants.  It  was  also 
stated  that  he  tore  up  Rory's  rabbit  snares,  so  that 
the  latter  had  an  abundance  of  reasons  for  dis- 
playing his  wrath.  When,  however,  he  had  sub- 
dued and  humbled  Joe  properly,  he  relaxed  his  iron 
grasp.  Joe  had  never  met  his  match  before ;  and  the 
giant,  satisfied  that  he  had  the  best  of  the  joke, 
made  a  comfortable  seat  for  the  Dublin  jackeen,  and 
invited  him  to  sit  down.  Then,  taking  Lucy  under 
his  arm,  he  placed  her  beside  Joe,  and  remarked 
that  "it  wor  a  hundred  thousand  pities  if  ever  any- 
thin'  untoward  should  happen  such  a  purty  pair." 

If  any  man  dare  raise  a  finger  to  either  of  you 
just  give  Rory  the  wink. 

Kit  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  Rory  in  generosity, 
so  he  edged  his  way  around  to  where  Joe  and  Lucy 
sat,  and  informed  them  that  he  would  show  them 
what  he  never  allowed  man's  eye  to  rest  upon. 
Then,  opening  his  old  grey  jacket,  he  thrust  his 
hand  down  into  a  deep  inside  pocket,  and  drew  out 
by  a  string  a  black  bag,  covered  with  the  grease  of 
thirty  or  forty  odd  years.  Joe  and  Lucy,  having 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  antique,  he  quickly  and  care- 
fully returned  it  to  its  place  of  concealment.  Then, 
shaking  his  head,  and  gathering  up  his  heavy  eye- 
brows, he  ventured  the  statement,  "there  are  notes 
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galore  there,  me  darlints,  more  nor  'ed  buy  all  the 
gintry  from  here  to  Dublin." 

"That's  a  magnificent  fire,"  said  Pat  from  Bal- 
lard.  "I  wish  I  had  it  at  home  for  the  ould  woman, 
the  light  of  heaven  to  her  soul." 

"But  the  ould  woman  is  dead,  Pat,"  interjected 
the  Shig. 

"Of  course  she's  dead  this  twenty  year,  but  'twas 
she  that  was  fond  of  a  comfortable  fire.  I  often 
wonder  if  her  poor  ould  ghost  is  cowld.  Anyhow, 
she  can't  say  I  have  been  neglectin'  her." 

"How  is  that,  Pat?" 

"Well,  I  niver  stroll  down  to  the  village  without 
lavin'  her  a  good  warm  fire  to  warm  her  shins." 

"But  if  she's  dead,  Pat,  how  can  she  warm  her 
shins?"  demanded  Joe. 

"That'll  do  you.  Shure  her  poor  ould  ghost  may 
be  strayin'  about  the  bleak  mountain  side  where  she 
used  to  beat  about  so  much  in  the  ould  times,  and 
wouldn't  it  warm  the  cockles  of  her  heart  to  find  a 
good  fire  in  the  ould  cabin?" 

"But  how  can  she  when  you  are  away  from 
home?" 

"Oh,  lave  that  to  me.  How  can  she  get  in,  did 
you  say?  Don't  I  lave  the  door  open,  of  coorse." 

"Yis,  Pat,"  said  Rory,  "I  remimber  her,  a 
dashin'  coleen,  when  yous  used  to  go  pickin'  the 
frauchauns  together  over  yander." 

"Yis,"  answered  Pat,  "poor  Mollie  was  as  bright 
a  lassie  as  ever  tripped  up  Ballard,  or  paddled  in  the 
Avon  more,  and  had  the  Doctor  not  taken  such  a 
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big  jug  of  punch  that  night,  herself  and  her  darlin' 
child  would  be  wud  us  to-night." 

"Pat,  you  wor  a  slrappin'  young  fellow  yourself 
in  thim  days,"  continued  Rory. 

"I  was  man.  I  could  race  any  man  in  Ireland 
from  here  to  Kavin  Street  for  a  note." 

"Where's  the  chestnuts,  boys?  Throw  another 
barrel  on  the  fire.  We  have  to  play  a  game  of  snap- 
apple  to-night  yit,"  said  the  "Captain." 

Chestnuts  being  produced,  all  the  old  couples  and 
the  young  sweethearts  for  twenty  miles  around  were 
represented  in  the  glowing  embers.  Someone  of 
the  boys  had  the  good  nature  to  place  the  vicars  of 
Joe  and  Lucy  in  the  crucible. 

"Now  let  us  watch  thim,  an'  see  if  they  will  cling 
to  each  other,"  said  Barney  Coughlin. 

"If  they  jump  away,  it's  a  lost  cat,"  rejoined  the 
Captain. 

Lucy  watched  the  game  with  the  closest  attention, 
and  beamed  with  pleasure  as  she  beheld  the  nuts 
persevering  in  the  fire  until  both  were  burned  to  a 
cinder. 

The  staves  of  the  last  barrel  had  given  way  to  the 
heat,  and  were  falling  flat  on  the  fire,  when  the  boys 
began  to  stand  up  and  shrug  their  shoulders,  as  a 
preparation  to  departing  homewards.  They  enjoyed 
the  evening's  innocent  amusement  in  a  whole- 
hearted manner.  The  following  morning  saw  them 
wending  their  way  towards  the  church  on  the  hill- 
side to  assist  at  the  mass  of  "All  Hallows." 
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"Let  not  ambition  mock  their  humble  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  Poor.1 
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AGNES  MORALISES. 

JOE  was  charmed  with  his  visit  to  Glendalough. 
In  company  with  Agnes  and  Lucy,  he  climbed  the 
mountains,  wandered  through  the  valleys,  and 
strolled  by  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Avonmore, 
poetising  all  the  while.  He  took  a  peculiar  delight 
in  rehearsing  the  "Fate  of  Kathleen!"  but  Lucy 
would  never  be  led  to  believe  that  anybody,  much 
less  a  saint,  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  drown  a  harmless 
maiden. 

There  was  something  pathetic  about  the  story 
which  appealed  to  Joe's  sentimental  nature.  He 
had  often  heard  the  less  romantic,  yet  true,  side  of 
the  story,  how  St.  Kevin  caused  the  chieftain's 
daughter  to  see  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  to  enter 
a  monastery  under  the  rule  of  St.  Bridget. 

Sometimes  Joe  would  say,  "I'll  be  a  monk,  too, 
and,  Loo,  if  you  attempt  to  come  near  my  cell,  you 
may  be  prepared  for  a  good  ducking." 

"You  better  look  out,  Joe.  If  you  dare  do  any- 
thing so  rash  I'll  haunt  you  every  day  of  your  life," 
answered  Lucy,  her  voice  quivering  with  merriment. 

"If  you  dare!  you  had  better  take  lessons  in 
swimming  before  you  begin." 

"You  are  not  going  to  live  in  St.  Kevin's  bed, 
even  if  you  desert  me." 
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"By  no  means,  Loo;  you  are  too  great  an  adept 
now  at  climbing  up  there.  I  shall  go  somewhere 
you  won't  be  able  to  find  me." 

"To  Mount  Melleray,  I  suppose?" 

"Somewhere  like  that." 

"Alright,  I'll  be  a  nun,  and  save  you  all  the 
anxiety." 

"A  droll  nun  you'd  make;  why,  you'd  set  the 
Convent  on  fire." 

"I  might  on  an  election  night,  if  I  were  asked." 

Agnes  could  not  help  smiling,  as  she  listened  to 
the  pair  chaffing  each  other,  and  thinking  of  her 
own  long  formed  resolution  to  enter  a  convent  in 
the  event  of  anything  coming  between  herself  and 
the  League  Secretary. 

"I  think,"  she  interrupted,  "we  will  finish  by 
making  a  couple  of  religious  of  you." 

"No  chance,  dear,"  said  Lucy.  "I  won't  be  a 
nun,  and  I  am  sure  Joe  won't  be  a  monk  either." 

"Don't  cry  hurroo  till  you  are  out  of  the  wood  ! 
more  unlikely  things  than  that  have  come  to  pass." 

"Don't  you  mind  what  Agnes  says,  Loo  !  What- 
ever you  and  I  make  up  our  minds  to  do,  I  tell  you  it 
will  be  alright." 

"So  it  will,  Joe,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  ring  of  de- 
cisiveness in  her  voice.  "Agnes,  you  can  go  and 
take  the  veil  if  you  are  bent  that  way,  but  I  fear  you 
are  wasting  energy  and  words  when  you  try  to 
persuade  Joe  and  me.  Imagine  us  hiding  ourselves 
behind  the  four  walls  of  a  monastery,  and  leaving 
all  the  fun  after  us,  never  seeing  each  other  again." 
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"You  could  pray  for  each  other,  and,  as  for  see- 
ing each  other,  you  won't  have  long  to  wait  until 
you  go  to  heaven." 

"Alright,  Agnes,  we'll  make  a  bargain,  just  you 
try  that  advice  on  with  your  sweetheart,  and  if  you 
and  he  agree  to  accept  it,  we  will,  too." 

"That  is  very  wise  of  you,  Lucy,  but  you  can't 
compare  yourselves  to  us;  you  are  only  children 
yet." 

"Yes,  but  we  want  to  see  the  world,  and  enjoy 
ourselves,  too." 

"That's  right,  Loo  !  Agnes  is  always  preach- 
ing," said  Joe. 

"Don't  be  rude,  Joe.  Did  you  never  hear  what 
the  poet  says,  'This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  true  but  heaven.'  ' 

"We  may  go  to  the  early  Mass  next  Sunday 
morning'.  Agnes  can  give  the  sermon  when  we  go 
out  for  a  walk,"  insisted  Joe. 

"I  think  the  world  is  a  grand  place,  and  surely 
it  was  made  to  be  enjoyed.  Why,  everything  here 
is  like  a  dream,  'tis  so  beautiful." 

"That  is  just  what  I  said,  Loo.  Life  is  but  an 
empty  dream." 

"You  are  not  so  old,  Agnes,  that  life  should 
appear  to  you  as  an  empty  dream,  but,  perhaps, 
when  we  are  your  age  we  shall  begin  to  moralise 
too.  In  the  meantime,  Joe,  come  let  us  be  merry 
and  enjoy  ourselves."  Taking  Joe  by  the  hand, 
her  lithe  figure  skipped  over  the  yellow  bracken  by 
the  green  hillocks  side  by  side  with  him.  Agnes 
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was  delighted  at  beholding  the  young  pair  in  such 
a  rollicking  mood,  and  taking  life  so  easily.  So  far 
as  she  herself  was  concerned,  she  had  but  few 
regrets  to  disturb  her  peace  of  soul.  And  the  chief 
amongst  those  few  was  caused  by  Ray's  failure, 
because  of  the  absorbing  interest  she  took  in  Ray. 

A  pleasant  holiday  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Joe 
scoring  another  triumph.  Lucy  had  made  herself  a 
real  favourite,  and  was  invited  to  spend  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  Town.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  meet 
Lucy  again  at  Christmas.  He  hadn't  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  at  Y,uletide  since  he  left  Elm  Grove. 
Visions  of  social  gatherings  under  the  holly  and 
mistletoe,  where  Lucy  would  form  the  chief  attrac- 
tion, and  of  pantomimes,  where  he  could  accompany 
her,  flashed  across  his  boyish  imagination.  In  this 
happy  mood  he  said  good-bye  to  Lucy,  and  returned 
to  his  home  by  the  Liffey  to  tell  of  all  he  felt  and 
all  he  saw. 
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A  PARTING  SCENE. 

"WELL,  young  man,  what  is  this  I  have  heard?" 
said  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  as  he  accosted  Ray 

one  morning  in  the  office  at  182 Street.     The 

latter  felt  a  little  perturbed  at  his  father's  serious 
demeanour.  Could  he  have  got  an  inkling  of  his 
heart  affair,  or  why  should  he  look  so  severe,  he 
aske3  himself,  as  he  hesitated  an  answer. 

"Is  it  true  what  I  hear,  that  you  are  going  to 
America?  Are  you  becoming  like  the  rest  of  the 
parties  ?  Is  Ireland  too  old-fashioned  for  you  also  ? 
That  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  run  away  from  your 
parents  and  the  family  ?" 

Ray  was  so  dreadfully  nonplussed,  not  only  by 
the  volley  of  questions,  but  by  the  sarcastic  manner 
in  which  his  father  delivered  them,  that  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  answer. 

"Now,  my  young  man,"  continued  his  father, 
"you  may  take  it  as  your  father's  opinion  that  the 
Irish  Colleges  are  good  enough  for  your  betters, 
and  the  Irish  mission,  too." 

"Well,"  ventured  Ray,  after  a  painful  pause,  "it 
never  was  my  desire  to  go  on  the  Irish  mission,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  I  should  be  better  prepared  for 
the  American  mission  in  an  American  seminary." 
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"Well,  success  to  your  impudence!  Did  ever 
anyone  hear  such  gibberage  ?  Will  you  inform  me 
what  did  all  the  priests  do  who  have  gone  to 
America  during  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years  for 
American  seminaries?" 

"I  can't  answer  that  question,  sir,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, all  the  same,  that  I  can  do  better  there." 

"The  rolling  stone  again.  However,  if  you  will 
have  your  humour  out,  I  wish  you  luck,  but  bear  in 
mind,  I  don't  admire  your  antics  at  all,  at  all.  This 
going  abroad  game  only  helps  to  raise  the  minds  of 
the  others,  and  will  finish  in  breaking  up  our 
family.  A  fine  example  you  are  going  to  set  for  the 
other  young  lads." 

Ray,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  received  a  reply 
from  his  uncle,  advising  him  by  all  means  to  come 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  be  sure  and  write  to  say 
by  what  steamer  he  was  sailing,  so  that  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  meet  him.  His  father,  after 
a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  consented  to  allow  him  to 
have  "his  own  way,"  so  the  coast  was  clear. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the  day  on 
which  he  received  the  news  from  his  uncle  until 
that  when  he  waved  his  farewell  from  aboard  the 
steamer,  his  heart  was  the  subject  of  alternate  fits 
of  joy  and  melancholy.  One  moment  he  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  step  he  was  taking,  as  it  was 
to  free  him  from  the  captivity  into  which  he  had 
unwittingly  fallen,  at  another  moment  he  felt 
inclined  to  relent. 
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Everyone  knew  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go,  and  that  being  so,  go  he  must.  It  caused 
him  a  dreadful  pang  to  break  away  from  his  parents 
and  family,  but  the  bitterest  pang  of  all  was  caused 
by  the  thought  of  leaving  her,  who,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  know,  loved  him.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  keep  his  departure  a  secret  from  her,  for  he 
feared  her  solicitations  might  weaken,  if  not  break 
his  resolution.  As  matters  eventuated,  it  was  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  as  she  was 
absent  from  town  ;  and  Agnes,  her  correspondent, 
had  only  to  be  asked  not  to  communicate  the  news. 
No  doubt  this  was  a  difficult  matter  for  Agnes,  be- 
cause she  knew,  so  interested  was  Alice  in  Ray's 
welfare,  that  any  little  item  of  news  concerning  him 
would  form  pleasant  subject  matter  for  a  letter. 
Besides,  she  asked  herself  the  question,  "How  will 
Alice  feel  when  she  hears  of  Ray's  departure  with- 
out her  knowing  it  ?  She  will  never  speak  to  me 
again."  However,  it  was  Ray's  wish  that  matters 
should  be  so,  and,  at  any  cost,  she  resolved  to 
carry  it  out. 

On  the  eve  of  the  young  exile's  departure  a  great 
family  gathering  was  held.  After  dinner  speeches 
were  indulged  in  almost  to  excess.  Ray's  success 
and  happiness  were  drunk  to,  time  and  again,  par- 
ticularly by  the  elders  of  the  party.  De  Prender- 
ghast,  Senior,  waxed  quite  sentimental.  He  lauded 
the  virtues  of  his  boy  in  every  mood  and  tense,  until 
he  finally  broke  down. 
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"I  can  say  no  more,"  he  concluded,  "but  may 
God  bless  you  and  guard  you  wherever  you  go. 
The  paths  that  lie  before  you  will  be  oftentimes 
hard,  rough,  and  thorny.  I  am  old  enough  now  to 
know  some,  at  least,  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  paths  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  have 
witnessed  many  of  those  difficulties  here  in  holy 
Ireland.  What,  and  how  varied  must  they  be  in  the 
land  for  which  you  are  bound.  I  have  heard  priests 
say  that  the  roses  are  plentiful,  but  may  heaven  pro- 
tect my  dear  son  from  the  thorns  and  briars ;  that  is 
the  last  prayer  and  blessing  of  your  aged  father." 

Poor  Ray's  heart  was  pushing  its  way  almost 
through  his  ribs,  as  he  listened  to  the  concluding 
words  of  his  father's  speech.  It  held  a  great  secret 
locked  up  within,  a  secret  almost  too  great  to  be 
borne.  However,  he  said  within  himself,  "I  must 
be  strong  and  manly.  I  must  overcome  this  weak- 
ness, and  follow  where  I  believe  the  Master  is 
beckoning.  After  all,  once  I  have  torn  myself  from 
these  surroundings,  I  shall  be  as  free  as  a  lark, 
and  the  past  will  soon  be  forgotten.  I  shall  pursue 
my  studies  in  the  sanctity  of  some  distant  retreat, 
and  thus  carry  into  effect  the  desires  of  my  youth." 

After  retiring  to  his  bedroom  late  that  night,  he 
resolved  to  write  a  few  lines  to  Alice,  which  he 
could  post  in  the  morning  before  embarking. 

"It  would  be  cruel  to  leave  Ireland  without  say- 
ing a  last  good-bye.  After  all,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "rightly  or  wrongly,  I  loved  her,  and  she,  on 
her  part,  has  been  always  good  and  kind  to  me. 
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The  least  I  can  do  is  to  let  her  have  the  luxury  of 
a  farewell  letter." 

He  sat  down  and  began  writing.  At  first  he  only 
thought  of  saying  good-bye,  and  of  thanking  her 
sincerely  for  all  her  kindness  and  attention.  But  as 
the  pen  strode  over  the  paper  his  affections  assumed 
the  mastery.  He  told  her  of  his  misguided  friend- 
ship, which  constrained  him  to  take  this  strange, 
hasty,  but  necessary  step,  asked  her  forgiveness, 
and  to  be  so  kind  for  his  sake  as  never  to  impeach. 
He  finally  concluded  by  saying  that  she  would 
always  have  a  share  in  his  prayers,  and  with  the 
hope  that  she  would  confer  a  similar  boon  upon 
him. 

On  the  following  day  the  ship  steamed  out  of 
Oueenstown  harbour  with  a  hundred  thousand 
blessings  and  good  wishes.  A  few  drops  were 
added  to  swell  the  great  Atlantic,  in  the  form  of 
warm  tears — the  product  of  Irish  affection — affec- 
tion which,  in  its  depth,  steadfastness,  and  loyalty, 
has  no  rival  on  earth. 
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RAY,  just  recovered  from  his  first  fit  of  mal-de- 
mer,  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  deck  chair, 
occupied  with  his  thoughts.  His  mind  wandered 
back  to  the  old  home,  and  to  the  events  which 
occurred  during  the  few  days  preceding  his 
departure.  In  the  ordinary  course,  his  attention 
reverted  to  Alice,  who  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  his  premature  exile. 

"By  the  way,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "did  I 
post  that  letter?" 

He  thought  and  thought  again,  and  ran  quickly 
through  the  events  of  the  morning  of  his  departure. 
He  scrutinised  every  detail  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover if  he  had  dropped  the  missive  into  pillar  or 
post.  He  could  not  recollect  having  done  so.  Then, 
in  a  fit  of  excitement,  he  hurried  down  to  his  cabin, 
turned  out  his  bags,  went  through  all  his  pockets, 
but  search  proved  without  avail.  So  sitting  down 
on  the  edge  of  his  couch,  and  putting  his  hands 
beneath  his  chin,  he  began  thinking  what  he  could 
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have  done  with  it.  Could  he  have  left  it  where  it 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Agnes  or  Denny  ?  If  so 
his  whole  secret  was  disclosed.  What  would  Agnes 
think  ?  Would  she  show  it  to  Milo,  or  to  his 
mother?  What  would  Milo  say,  or,  worst  of  all, 
what  would  mother  say  in  the  event  of  seeing  it  ? 

At  length  he  consoled  himself  by  believing  that 
Agnes  would  not  show  it  to  his  mother,  as  the  blow 
would  rebound  on  Agnes  herself.  Again,  he 
thought,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  had  acted 
a  manly  part  in  starting  for  America.  Things  looked 
fairly  square  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  but 
then,  he  thought,  what  about  poor  Alice?  All  the 
blame  would  be  piled  upon  her.  They  would  never 
halt  to  consider  how  good  and  kind  and  gentle  she 
was,  and  how  innocent  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
enough,  she  was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
home,  and  his  family  would  not  have  sense  to  see 
tfiat  she  could  not  help  it. 

Poor  Ray  was  sorely  distressed,  the  sea  sickness 
from  which  he  had  been  suffering  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  mental  torture  which  now 
afflicted  him.  Oh,  that  he  were  home  again  to 
defend  innocence,  but  as  things  were,  to  return  was 
impossible,  and  the  lovely  girl  must  lie  under  a 
cruel  stigma.  The  next  best  thing  he  thought  was 
to  write  to  Agnes,  and  explain  the  whole  position, 
and  thus  exonerate  Alice  from  all  blame,  but 
matured  consideration  showed  him  how  dangerous 
a  course  this  would  be  to  adopt.  For  in  the  first 
place  Agnes  may  not  have  found  the  letter,  and, 
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secondly,  supposing  she  did  find  it,  more  than 
likely  she  may  not  have  read  it. 

"Poor  Alice,"  he  sighed,  "would  that  I  were 
there  to  defend  you.  You  were  always  so  good  and 
kind  to  me.  Oh,  Virgin  Mother,"  he  sobbed, 
''guard,  keep,  and  defend  her,  because  the  fault  is 
mine." 

No  sooner  had  Agnes  returned  from  bidding  a 
last  farewell  to  her  brother  than  she  hastened  to  the 
deserted  room  to  see  if  he  had  left  any  small  sou- 
venirs behind.  Anything  that  belonged  to  him,  no 
matter  how  trifling  and  valueless  in  itself,  would 
now  be  treasured  by  her.  Having  sorted  the  relics 
and  satisfied  herself  as  to  how  many  she  was  going 
to  retain,  she  went  over  to  the  bedside,  where,  on 
turning  over  the  pillows,  her  eyes  rested  on  an  un- 
addressed  envelope.  Taking  it  into  her  anxious 
fingers,  and  believing  that  Ray  had  left  it  there  for 
her,  she  broke  the  seal  and  began  to  read.  In  her 
excitement  she  failed  to  distinguish  between  her 
own  name  and  that  of  Alice  on  the  head  line,  hence 
she  read  down  the  letter,  but  before  arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  she  discovered  that  the  com- 
munication was  not  meant  for  her.  Then  directing 
her  attention  to  the  top  of  the  page,  the  name  of 
Alice  met  her  gaze.  "I  wonder,"  she  asked  herself, 
"does  Ray  mean  me  to  read  this  ?  Surely  he  would 
never  have  left  it  here  if  he  did  not.  Besides,  he 
did  not  address  it,  he  must  certainly  have  meant  me 
to  see  it,  and  then  give  it  to  Alice.  Moreover,  there 
cannot  be  anything  in  it  that  he  would  not  wish  me 
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to  see.  I  know  Ray  too  well  for  that."  Thus  she 
reasoned,  and  determined  to  read  the  letter  through. 
She  turned  over  the  page,  and  the  further  she  read 
the  more  fixed  became  her  attention.  On  concluding 
she  cast  the  letter  aside,  threw  her  head  down  on  the 
pillow,  and  broke  out  into  loud  sobs. 

"Am  I  not  a  wicked  girl?"  she  asked  herself. 
"I  am  all  to  blame  for  this.  My  dear  mother  was 
right  after  all,  and  how  I  smiled  at  her  warnings 
and  admonitions.  What  will  happen  me  at  all  ?  I 
need  never  show  my  face  to  her  again.  I  have 
driven  my  dear  brother  into  exile.  Oh,  Mary,  help 
me."  As  she  lay  sobbing  and  weary  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  preceding  night,  the  Angel  of  Sleep 
spread  his  wings  over  her,  and  a  quiet  slumber 
ensued. 

Three  hours  later  a  loud  knock  came  to  the  door, 
and  Denny's  voice  was  simultaneously  heard  de- 
manding, "Are  you  dead,  Agnes?"  Agnes  jumped 
up,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  meet  him. 

"What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  ever 
since?"  he  asked.  "I  thought  you  were  dead." 

"I  fell  asleep  on  Ray's  bed." 

"You  have  been  crying.  For  goodness  sake, 
give  up  crying,  you  have  me.  to  look  after  now, 
dear.  Ray  is  able  to  look  after  himself." 

"I  am  not  crying,  Denny,  dear." 

"Lucy  Fitzgerald  is  below  in  the  drawing-room; 
she  is  waiting  to  see  you." 
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"Wait  a  minute,  Denny;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell 
you.  I  must  tell  someone;  but  before  I  tell  you,  you 
must  promise  to  keep  it  inviolate.  You  must  not 
for  your  life  mention  it  to  mother.  I  wouldn't  for 
the  world  wish  her  to  know  it  at  present ;  it  would 
break  her  heart." 

Denny  erected  his  ears  and  promised  fidelity. 
She  then  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  the  contents  of 
the  letter. 

"I  am  not  a  jot  surprised,"  said  Denny,  shaking 
his  head.  rtl  guessed  that  all  along.  She  was  for 
ever  haunting  him  ;  and  if  she  were  not  in  love 
with  him  why  would  she  promenade  the  Green  to 
await  him  returning  from  College?" 

"But  she  couldn't  have  meant  anything  wrong. 
I  am  sure  she  couldn't,"  protested  Agnes. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  no  more  wrong  than  any  other 
girl  in  love,  and  is  scarcely  aware  of  it,"  replied 
Denny. 

"It  never  struck  me  that  there  was  love  in  their 
mutual  admiration." 

"Oh,  you  may  bid  good-bye  to  Ray.  He  will 
never  make  up  his  mind  to  work  again." 

"Don't  speak  like  that,  Denny.  He  means  to 
work  hard.  He  would  never  have  gone  all  the  way 
to  America  unless  he  meant  to  persevere." 

"Very  well,  you'll  see,"  was  Denny's  laconic 
reply.  "Rub  those  eyes  of  yours,  and  come  down 
and  see  Joe's  friend." 

Lucy  had  not  been  to  see  anyone  away,  so  she 
stepped  forward  as  blithesome  as  ever  to  greet 
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Agnes.  Her  charming  simplicity  and  gaiety  of 
manner  suggested  that  she  had  neither  thought  for 
the  morrow,  and  little  to  worry  her  for  to-day ;  her 
presence,  therefore,  had  the  desired  effect  of  banish- 
ing the  cloud  which  had  lowered  over  the  mind  of 
Agnes. 

"Well,  you  are  having  a  happy  time,  Lucy," 
Agnes  began. 

"Yes,  a  real  jolly  time.  I  believe  I  shall  hardly 
return  to  the  country  again." 

"Did  you  see  Joe  to-day?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  saw  him  ;  he  has  had  me  simply 
in  fits." 

"What  has  he  been  doing  now?" 

"Mimicking  the  speeches  of  last  night." 

"Is  that  all  the  sorry  he  is?  He  is  a  nice  play 
boy.  However,  I  think  he  need  not  be  so  merry, 
for  he  is  growing  a  bit  sentimental  himself  of  late." 

"Joe  becoming  sentimental  ?  He  was  always 
given  in  that  direction,  as  long  as  I  have  known  him 
he  has  been  dreaming  or  playing  pranks.  He  had 
it  out  with  Rory  on  All  Souls'  Eve,  anyhow." 

"Why,  what  did  he  do?" 

"You  didn't  hear?" 

"He  put  a  sack  over  the  chimney,  and  secured 
the  cottage  door  on  the  outside." 

"He  did;  I  never  heard  that  before;  he  might 
as  well  have  suffocated  the  man." 

"Joe  never  dreamt  of  suffocating  the  man;  he 
only  wished  to  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin." 

"How  comes  it  that  Rory  said  nothing  about  it  ?" 
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"Simply  because  he  didn't  wish  anyone  to  know 
that  Joe  was  even  with  him." 

"Well,  he  is  a  card.  I  suppose  you  had  a  hand 
in  the  pie,  too." 

"I  performed  my  old  part — kept  watch." 

"Rory  will  remember  that  to  Joe;  I  think  you 
and  Joe  are  well  matched." 

"We  have  thought  so  ourselves.  Now,  Agnes, 
you  must  promise  me  that  yourself  and  Joe  will 
spend  a  few  days  with  us  at  Easter.  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  until  you  give  me  your  word.  I  have  strict 
orders  from  mother." 

"We  are  accustomed  to  spend  our  Easter  holi- 
days with  Milo,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Joe  will  be 
able  to  get  away  before  mid-summer." 

"He  promised  if  he  can't  get  away  at  Easter  he 
will  come  at  Whitsuntide.  Whenever  you  come, 
try  and  bring  Joe." 

"I  am  afraid,  Lucy,  you  have  designs  on  Joe. 
You  will  be  stealing  him  one  of  these  days,"  said 
Agnes,  with  an  air  of  assumed  seriousness. 

"What  if  I  do  steal  him  ?  I  shall  only  be  saving 
somebody  else  the  trouble." 

"Anyhow,  I'll  forgive  you." 

"You  are  kind." 
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"How  well  thy  crimsoned  mountain  peak, 
At  eve  reflects  its  Maker's  splendour ; 

Of  Him  the  greenwood  voices  speak, 
In  whisperings  low  to  feelings  tender." 

What  a  strange,  deep,  mysterious  thing  is  soli- 
tude ! 

Who  has  ever  been  alone  in  the  bosom  of  some 
sequestered  valley,  without  realising  that  some 
strange  influence  was  casting  a  spell  around  and 
o\  cr  the  locality  ?  What  yearnings  take  possession 
of  the  heart,  freed  from  the  cares  and  worries  of  the 
distracting  crowd.  See  how  everything  around  in 
the  world  of  Nature  speaks  to  the  soul  of  beauty 
and  truth,  when  the  soul  has  room  to  pause  and 
listen. 

Solitude  had  a  strange  fascination  for  Joe.  There 
was  no  pleasure  which  he  would  not  forego  for  a 
quiet  stroll  by  a  lonely  river,  or  a  couple  of  hours' 
tour  through  the  deserted  and  ruined  Churches. 

It  is  true  that  when  in  company  he  threw  himself 
into  the  frolic  and  amusement  of  the  hour  with 
extraordinary  zest,  but  no  one  ever  felt  more  melan- 
choly than  he,  when  the  excitement  was  over.  In 
fact,  he  was  often  known  to  steal  away  from  the  com- 
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pany  when  the  fun  was  at  its  zenith,  and  seek  soli- 
tude in  his  room,  or  else  in  a  quiet  stroll  through 
the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  Phoenix  Park. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  might  be  noticed  leaving  the 
theatre  before  the  Opera  had  been  played  half  way 
through.  On  such  occasions  he  was  accustomed  to 
place  his  conduct  under  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  a 
sense  of  disgust  usually  followed.  Then  came  the 
verdict,  "Life  is  hollow,"  because,  he  argued,  the 
heart  is  never  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  earthly  delights.  Whether  his  philosophy  was 
right  or  wrong  he  never  ventured  to  affirm. 

Sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  Glendalough,  he  was 
occupied  in  one  of  his  contemplative  moods  when 
Agnes  came  upon  him.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in 
the  month  of  August,  two  years  after  his  first  visit 
to  the  Seven  Churches. 

"Hello!  a  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  said 
Agnes.  "What  are  you  dreaming  about  now?" 

"I  have  been  dreaming,  as  you  say,  about  many 
a  thing." 

"Tell  me  something  you  were  dreaming  about." 

"I  was  just  looking  around  over  these  tombs  and 
thinking  how  quietly  and  peacefully  the  monks 
repose  in  this  sanctified  spot.  Don't  you  think  the 
cemetery  reflects  the  calm  and  peace  that  fills  their 
souls  far  away,  up  in  the  bosom  of  God?" 

"That  is  a  happy  thought,  indeed.  It  would  al- 
most make  one  wish  to  have  been  numbered 
amongst  them,  though  they  lie  here  in  these 
neglected  graves,"  Agnes  replied. 
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"Yes,  Agnes;  sometimes  I  wish  I  were  with 
them." 

"You  will  be  a  monk  yet,  dear  brother;  but  what 
would  Lucy  do?" 

"I  don't  think  Loo  has  much  to  fear  that  way; 
still,  I  must  admit  that  strange  ideas  have  been  flit- 
ting across  my  mind  of  late." 

"I  don't  imagine  you  could  give  up  your  wild 
ways  so  easily,  no  more  than  your  sweetheart," 
objected  Agnes. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  There  was  a  time 
when  pranks  afforded  me  great  delight ;  a  time  when 
I  could  lie  awake  for  an  hour  or  two  at  night  laugh- 
ing over  them,  but  in  all  confidence,  I  tell  you  that 
just  at  present  my  heart  craves  for  something 
more." 

"Well,  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
pray  for  a  vocation.  You  know  I  have  often  been 
praying  for  you." 

"But  what  about  your  own  vocation  ?" 

"Well,  I  should  certainly  enter  a  convent  if  any- 
thing happened  to  a  person  you  know." 

"I  suppose  I  would  knock  at  the  door  of  a  monas- 
tery in  similar  circumstances." 

"But  you  are  young  still,  and  you  have  plenty  of 
time  to  make  up  your  mind ;  so  has  Lucy ;  besides, 
you  can't  like  her  all  that." 

"Well,  T  may  tell  you  a  secret,  if  anything  ever 
comes  between  me  and  my  old  school  companion,  I 
like  her  that  much  that  her  place  in  my  affections 
will  never  be  filled  by  another." 
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"Oh,  that  is  only  boyish  raving." 

"Well,  notwithstanding  my  likes  and  disikes,  if  I 
felt  that  God  wanted  me  to-morrow  joyously  would 
I  respond.  And  mind  you  I  sometimes  think  He 
does." 

Agnes  was  delighted  with  the  amount  of  confidence 
Joe  placed  in  her.  During  his  late  illness  she  nursed 
him,  and  watched  tenderly  by  his  bedside  night 
after  night;  she,  therefore,  had  a  claim  on  his  con- 
fidence. And  Joe  knew  how  to  respect  that  claim. 

"I  am  delighted,  dear  brother,  to  hear  you  speak 
so.  Whilst  you  were  ill,  I  often  knelt  by  your  bed- 
side and  asked  God  to  take  you,  were  it  better  for 
yourself ;  but  if  He  had  any  great  work  in  store  for 
you  to  perform,  I  begged  of  Him  to  allow  you  to 
accomplish  it." 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  must  have  died  were  it  not  for 
all  the  good  prayers  that  were  said  for  me.  How- 
ever, when  a  person  is  very  ill,  and  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  life  or  death,  the  vanities  of  the 
world  have  not  much  in  them  to  love  and  admire, 
but  on  the  contrary,  much  to  despise.  That  much  I 
learned  during  my  fever." 

"Do  you  remember  when  we  were  here  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  how  Lucy  and  yourself  called  me  a 
preacher  ?  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  am  being 
outrivalled." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  Agnes.  I  can  never  hope  to 
emulate  you ;  but  surely  you  don't  call  it  preaching 
to  look  on  the  serious  side  of  things  from  time  to 
time" 
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"Not  at  all,  dear." 

"Well,  these  lovely  surroundings,  and  these 
hallowed  tombs,  have  been  exercising  a  strange  in- 
fluence over  me  of  late." 

"No  doubt  this  is  a  lovely  place.  One  almost 
wonders  if  it  were  the  primeval  Paradise.  The 
monks  have  certainly  bequeathed  a  precious  legacy 
in  the  holy  calm  and  blissful  peace  that  fill  this 
Valley.  Here  the  spirits  of  St.  Kevin  and  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole  hover  about  us,  and  make  their 
kindly  influence  perceptible,  even  after  centuries  of 
persecution  and  devastation." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Agnes.  The  Vale  of  Avoca  is 
very  beautiful  indeed ;  so  is  the  Vale  of  Clara ;  whilst 
'Luggelaw's'  deep  and  wooded  Vale  is  a  veritable 
fairyland,  but  there  is  a  charm  about  the  Valley  of 
the  Churches  which  surpasses  them  all,  and  I  be- 
lieve is  quite  peculiar  to  the  place." 

"What  is  that  charm,  or  in  what  does  it  consist, 
do  you  think?" 

"Well,  its  very  gloom  and  its  sunshine.  I  think 
that  we  find  in  this  peculiarity  a  reflex,  not  only  of 
the  chequered  story  of  this  quondam  city,  but  of  the 
very  soil  itself.  Look  across  the  lake  there,  towards 
Cam-a-Derrig,  see  the  gloom  advancing  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  while  yonder,  near  Lug-duff, 
the  waves  are  disporting  themselves  in  the  joyous 
sunshine.  Thus,  dear  sister,  on  our  most  high- 
spirited  moods  and  happiest  moments  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  intrudes." 
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"Joe,  dear,  you  are  becoming  too  much  of  a 
moralist,  I  am  afraid.  You  are  beginning  to  look 
too  much  on  the  gloomy  side  of  life." 

"No,  I  am  quite  content  to  give  the  bright  side  of 
life  its  due ;  but  life  is  not  made  up  of  one  long  con- 
tinuous Summer.  Neither  does  a  morning  sun  last 
a  whole  day ;  clouds  too  often  appear  on  the  horizon 
of  our  brightest  hours,  and,  ascending  gradually, 
cover  the  sunniest  day  with  gloom.  Sometimes 
there  comes  a  frost,  a  chilling  frost " 

"Let  us  change  the  conversation,"  said  Agnes, 
interrupting  her  brother.  "What  about  poor  Ray  ? 
I  wonder  has  he  lost  heart  altogether  ?  I  never 
saw  a  being  so  changed.  He  used  to  be  so  droll,  and 
so  jolly,  but  now  you  want  a  sledge  hammer  to 
knock  a  sound  out  of  him.  He  will  scarcely  conde- 
scend to  smile." 

"He  gave  the  struggle  up  very  easily,  after  all." 

"Well,  I  believe  he  worried  a  lot,  and  lost  heart. 
I  think  he  bore  it  badly  when  he  heard  that  Alice's 

visits  to  182 Street  were  discontinued.    Always 

when  writing  to  him,  I  avoided  her  name,   but  I 
guess  he  got  the  news  from  some  other  source." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  make  another  attempt?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  have  some  hopes  still,  and  I 
pray  for  him  yet,  but  there  is  danger  that  his  voca- 
tion has  been  passed  on  to  someone  else." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  no  real  waste  in  the 
supernatural  world,  no  more  than  in  the  world  of 
nature.  What  one  loses  another  gains." 
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"I  sometimes  have  to  cry,  dear  brother,  when  I 
think  over  it  all.  It  never  struck  me  that  anything 
could  turn  up  to  mar  the  happiness  of  those  pleasant 
days  of  long  ago,  but  we  never  know  what's  in  store 
for  us.  Yes,  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  as  you  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  is  ever  leaning  over  the  thres- 
hold of  our  most  blissful  moments." 

"Mother  must  have  been  extremely  disappointed. 
Was  the  real  reason  of  Ray's  failure  ever  made 
known  to  her?" 

"No,  we  wouldn't  tell  her  for  all  the  world.  It 
would  be  like  signing  her  death  warrant.  Still,  I  have 
some  idea  that  she  partly  guessed  the  reason ;  she 
has  often  lamented  over  the  matter  to  me." 

"I  don't  think,  Agnes,  there  is  another  woman 
like  her  alive;  she  seems  to  possess  extraordinary 
instincts." 

"Yes,  her  instincts  in  religious  matters  are  excep- 
tionally refined;  but  she  hides  her  sorrows  very 
well." 

"Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  yet  ?" 

"That's  true.  Every  cloud,  they  say,  has  a  silver 
lining,  and  if  the  crest  of  Lug-duff  is  veiled  in  gloom 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  its  peak.  Just  look 
over  at  Derrybawn.  See  how  he  is  basking  in  the 
kiss  of  old  Sol.  I  think  'tis  high  time  we  strolled 
teawards,  if  we  don't  want  to  be  late." 

"Come  along,  Agnes;  I'll  run  you  a  race." 

"You  will  have  to  give  me  odds." 

"Very  well.  I'll  give  you  twenty  yards,  and  let 
us  see  who  will  arrive  at  the  stile  first." 
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Agnes  gathered  up  her  skirts,  and  Joe  gave  the 
signal.  For  a  few  moments  the  two  moralists  vied 
with  the  fauna  of  Derrybawn. 
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IT  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  plentiful  month 
of  September.  The  O'Byrnes'  house  was  the  scene 
of  much  gaiety,  merriment,  and  fun.  Many  of  the 
guests  averred  that  such  a  pleasant  reunion  had  not 
taken  place  since  the  occasion  of  Milo's  wedding. 
Within  there  was  dancing  galore,  frolic  and  fun  for 
all  who  desired  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  feast. 
Outside  the  harvest  moon,  well  on  the  ascendant, 
was  shedding  a  beautiful  silvery  light  over  moun- 
tain, valley,  river,  and  wood,  bog  and  fen.  Not 
only  the  romantically  inclined  were  tempted  to  roam 
abroad  on  such  a  night,  but  even  for  the  least  senti- 
mentally inclined  a  stroll  by  the  Avonmore  in  the 
pale  moonlight  possessed  its  attractions. 

By  and  by,  when  the  heated  dancers,  after  a  real 
lively  time  on  the  floor,  had  conducted  their  partners 
to  their  seats,  Joe,  Agnes  and  Lucy  slipped  gently 
out  of  the  room,  and  stole  unseen  down  the  garden 
path,  between  the  two  hedges  of  Autumn  roses, 
which  were  shedding  their  sweet  perfume  on  the  still 
air.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  gate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  which  they  opened  gently,  and  passed 
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through.  When  the  gate  had  clicked  behind  them 
they  felt  that  they  were  out  of  hearing.  Lucy,  put- 
ting her  hands  on  her  breast,  exclaimed,  "What  a 
lovely  night !  How  grand  to  have  escaped  from  that 
warm  room  !  It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this  we  went 
to  steal  Cracked  Bill's  apples,  eh,  Joe?" 

"Yes,  Loo,  I  remember  it  well.  How  we  did 
hurry  along  under  "The  Bawns,"  with  some  strong 
remarks  at  the  expense  of  Jackson's  noisy  terriers." 

"Indeed,  it  was  luck  we  had  with  the  apples,  too. 
It  was  the  old,  old  story  over  again,  'bad  got  bad.'  ' 

"I  quite  forget  what  happened." 

"Where  is  your  dear  head  gone?" 

"I  believe  it  has  cleared  off  with  my  heart,  Loo." 

"Oh,  I  understand,  somebody  has  stolen  both; 
perhaps  that  accounts  for  some  people's  good 
memory." 

"Do  you  remember,  Joe,"  said  Lucy,  pretending 
not  to  have  understood  the  significance  of  Agnes' 
remark,  "the  bib  and  hatful  we  hid  under  one  of 
Kelly's  hay-cocks,  to  make  them  ripen  ?" 

"I  guess  I  do  remember,  but  we  didn'  t  enjoy 
much  of  them  afterwards." 

"Why,  what  happened?"  inquired  Agnes. 

"Something  really  funny ;  Joe  forgot  under  which 
cock  he  placed  the  apples." 

"Both  your  memories  lapsed  on  that  occasion," 
said  Agnes,  quickly. 

"You  are  nasty,  Agnes." 

"Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  proceed,  dear." 
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"One  fine  morning  the  neighbours  assembled  to 
bring  home  Kelly's  hay,  and  amongst  them  was 
Bill.  Bill  was  reckoned  a  first-rate  hand  at  pitching 
hay,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  field  in  which 
Joe  hid  the  apples  fell  to  his  lot.  Nolan's  man  failed 
to  come  up  to  the  haggard  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  an'd  my  darling  Joe  here " 

"What's  that  you  called  me,  Loo  ?" 

"It  doesn't  matter,  does  it,  what  I  call  you  ?  Joe 
was  sent  to  the  field  with  the  horse  and  dray.  Will 
had  a  good  warmer  from  Mrs.  Kelly  before  he 
started,  and  so  found  himself  in  fine  form  for 
work.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  the  biggest 
day's  work  of  all  the  men  assembled  at  Kelly's.  So 
he  set  at  it  in  real  earnest.  On  tumbled  the  hay,  fork 
after  fork,  quicker  than  the  man  on  the  dray  could 
load  it,  until,  at  last,  the  prongs  cringed  through 
something  hard.  He  lifted  the  fork,  and  out  tumbles 
a  nest  of  beautiful  apples.  'What  in  the  name  of 
the  three  wise  min,  Ter,  Mickle,  and  Jim,  is  this? 
Look  here,  some  elk  of  a  lad  has  lost  his  treasure.' 
Then  he  stooped  down,  picked  up  a  sample,  and  be- 
gan to  scrutinise  it.  'Be  all  the  goats  in  Kerry  ! 
these  are  my  apples,'  he  exclaimed.  Am  I  telling  it 
right,  Joe?" 

"Splendid,  Loo,  continue." 

"Joe,  I  believe,  pretended  to  be  interested,  but 
was  unable  to  hide  his  consternation ;  he  took  it  so 
badly  because  he  was  'had.'  Will  eyed  him  for  a 
moment,  and  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  'It 
was  you,  you  young  scamp,  did  this.  You  stole  my 
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apples.'  Joe  laughed  out  in  his  face.  He  enjoyed 
Will's  temper." 

"So  I  did,  Loo ;  go  ahead." 

"Then  a  chase  took  place.  Joe  ran  for  dear  life, 
and  Will  in  hot  pursuit  with  a  pitchfork.  Joe  made 
straight  for  the  haggard,  in  order  to  find  sanctuary. 
Will,  nothing  daunted,  kept  up  the  chase.  Joe  made 
behind  a  load  of  hay  which  had  just  been  untied, 
and  just  as  Will  came  right  under  the  load  in  quest 
of  his  quarry,  two  of  the  men  tipped  the  load  right 
over  him.  Muffled  shouts  came  from  underneath 
the  hay.  'For  God's  sake,  let  me  out ;  I  am  smother- 
ing.' He  plunged  and  struggled  under  nearly  half 
a  ton  of  hay,  until  the  boys,  by  hard  tugging,  re- 
leased him,  almost  senseless.  Freed  from  his  capti- 
vity, it  took  two  good  bumpers  of  Mrs.  Kelly's  best 
to  restore  him  to  his  proper  senses.  The  boys  in  the 
haggard  all  laughed  and  made  fun  of  him,  so  he 
returned  to  the  field,  and  was  visible  no  more  about 
the  house  during  that  day." 

"And  what  became  of  the  apples?'*  demanded 
Agnes. 

"The  young  lads  shared  the  apples,  and  ran 
about  the  field,  at  a  safe  distance,  asking  Will  to 
'have  a  bite.'  " 

"But  what  made  you  and  Joe  steal  the  apples? 
Surely  you  had  plenty  at  home." 

"Stolen  fruit  is  always  sweetest,  Agnes." 

Joe  listened  with  the  keenest  pleasure  to  Lucy's 
recital  of  the  incident,  and  marvelled  at  her  splendid 
memory.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  frolic,  Joe 
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snatched  a  kiss  from  Lucy.  Agnes  reprimanded 
him,  and  Joe  objected. 

"Didn't  Loo  say  a  moment  ago  that  stolen  fruit 
is  always  sweetest?" 

"Oh,  fie,  Joe  !"  answered  Agnes. 

By  this  the  trio  had  wandered  far  down  the 
Valley  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Lucy  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  remarked, 

"Tis  growing  chilly." 

"I  told  you  to  bring  a  wrap,"  said  Agnes.  "I  am 
afraid  you  will  catch  a  cold." 

"Here,  Loo,  take  my  coat.  I  don't  feel  cold," 
said  Joe. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Joe.  You  want  it  yourself,"  she 
replied. 

Joe,  however,  insisted  on  throwing  his  coat  over 
Lucy's  shoulders,  and  they  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  house. 

On  returning,  Mrs.  O'Byrne  administered  a  mild 
rebuke  to  them  for  their  want  of  discretion  in  re- 
maining out  in  the  frosty  dew. 

Later  on,  in  the  warm  room,  Lucy  felt  a  feverish 
tingle  all  over  her  frame.  Her  cheeks  became  a 
glowing  red,  which  attracted  the  gaze  of  the  entire 
company.  Some  ventured  to  remark  how  beautiful 
Miss  Fitzgerald  looked.  And  Joe,  though  pleased  at 
the  attention  his  fair  friend  attracted,  felt  a  wee  bit 
jealous.  An  hour  before  the  party  broke  up  she  left 
the  room.  Agnes,  noticing  her  departure,  soon 
followed  after  her. 
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"Why  did  you  leave  the  dance?"  she  asked,  as 
she  arrived  at  the  girl's  room. 

"I  felt  quite  faint,  Agnes.    I  must  go  to  bed." 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  taken  a  chill?" 

"Not  at  all.    I  am  only  tired." 

Agnes  saw  her  young  friend  to  bed,  and  brought 
her  a  warm  drink. 

"Oh,  I  have  an  awful  headache,  Agnes;  I  never 
felt  like  this  before." 

"You  will  be  alright  in  the  morning,  darling! 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  getting  up.  I'll  take  you 
in  a  cup  of  tea  about  eight  o'clock.  Take  a  good 
sleep." 

Agnes  felt  not  a  little  alarmed,  but  took  care  not 
to  manifest  her  feelings.  Having  gently  caressed 
Lucy,  she  bade  her  "Sweet  dreams." 
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"Such  was  she,  but,  Oh  !  a  change, 

How  mournful  and  how  strange, 

On  my  loved  one,  my  own  beloved  one  came. 

Paler  still  her  pale  face  grew, 

And  those  eyes  of  azure  hue, 

Seemed  melted  with  a  flame,  a  fatal  wasting 
flame." 

The  following  morning  found  Lucy  a  little  better, 
but  the  headache  was  still  present.  She  felt  just 
well  enough  to  go  home,  but  the  cold  had  penetrated 
to  her  lungs.  She  quickly  developed  a  slight  cough, 
and  for  some  time  remained  in  very  indifferent 
health — one  day  feeling  quite  bright,  another  day 
feeling  unequal  to  doing  anything.  .  Doctor  after 
doctor  was  consulted,  each,  in  turn,  promising  to 
"set  her  up,"  but  one  and  all  failing  in  the  attempt. 

Tired  of  trying  remedies,  her  medical  adviser  de- 
termined to  break  the  sad  and  fatal  news  to  her 
mother. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Madam,  that  I  have  such  bad 
news  to  tell  you,"  said  Doctor  Hickey  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
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gerald,  as  he  drew  her  aside,  after  making  a  search- 
ing examination  of  his  patient. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  looked  quite  alarmed,  and  ex- 
claimed, "What?  Oh,  what,  doctor?" 

"Your  daughter  has  consumption.  One  of  her 
lungs  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  other  is 
softening." 

"Don't  say  so,  Doctor  !  For  God's  sake,  don't 
say  so!"  was  the  heartrending  appeal  of  the 
afflicted  mother,  her  eyes  filling  up. 

"It  is  so." 

"And  is  there  no  hope?" 

"None  that  I  can  give  you." 

"Oh,  my  poor  darling,  my  darling  child,"  she 
sobbed;  "the  light  of  my  very  life,  what  shall  I  do 
for  you  ?" 

"Be  comforted,  dear  lady.  It  is  God's  adorable 
will,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly. 

"Indeed,  doctor,  you  are  right,  but  'tis  very,  very 
hard  to  bear  it.  May  He  give  me  strength  to  carry 
my  cross.  I  am  thankful  to  you,  doctor,  for  telling 
me.  Has  the  darling  long  to  live?" 

"She  might  live  a  year  or  two,  or  she  may  go  off 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months ;  it  all  depends." 

"What  do  you  mean,  doctor?  I  am  prepared  to 
do  anything  to  keep  my  child  alive." 

"It  is  not  in  your  hands,  madam.  A  slight  cold 
may  send  her  home  in  a  very  short  time.  However, 
if  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  chills,  she  may 
live  a  good  while  yet." 
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"Do  what  you  can  for  her,  doctor,  and  you  will 
have  a  mother's  blessing." 

A  few  days  later  Agnes  was  informed  of  the  sad 
news  by  Lucy  herself,  in  a  long  letter,  which  ran 
thus  : — 

"My  dearest  Agnes, — I  expect  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  have  received  the  final  message. 
Dr.  H.  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  said  that  1 
must  take  a  long  voyage,  to  that  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  has  yet  returned.  It  is  very  hard, 
exceedingly  hard,  to  part  with  dear  friends,  but, 
please  God,  we  shall  soon  meet  again  in  a  land  fairer 
and  happier  than  even  this.  So  far,  God  has  given 
me  great  happiness,  and  I  feel  assured  that  He  will 
not  deprive  me  of  the  good  things  in  the  Land  of  the 
Living.  I  beg  of  you  to  pray  for  me  that  I  may  be 
completely  resigned  to  His  adorable  will,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  you  will  have  the  prayers, 
such  as  they  are,  of  this  poor  afflicted  child. 

"I  am  doubtful  whether  you  ought  to  tell  Joe.  I 
shall  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment.  I  am  certain 
he  will  feel  it,  as  I  should,  were  we  to  change  places. 
We  have  been  such  dear  friends  from  our  child- 
hood. He  has  always  been  the  same  to  me  as  my 
dearest  brother.  I  am  sorry  now  we  have  to  part, 
but  perhaps  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  us  both.  I 
have  asked  our  Blessed  Lady  to  take  him  under  her 
protecting  mantle,  and  to  be  always  a  mother  to 
him.  I  shall  persevere  in  my  prayers  as  long  as  the 
breath  of  life  is  left  to  me.  When  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  and  my  poor,  fatigued  spirit  shall  find 
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refreshment  and  comfort  in  the  realms  of  Impene- 
trable Light,  I  trust  it  will  still  be  my  privilege  to 
pray  for  the  friend  of  my  childhood  and  youth. 

"My  dearest  Agnes,  1  trust  you  will  excuse  the 
errors  of  this  epistle,  for  I  must  confess  I  have  writ- 
ten it  in  tears.  Do  not  think,  however,  please,  that 
I  am  not  resigned.  Won't  you  come  to  see  me 
soon  ?  A  chat  with  you  will  do  me  good. 

"Love  to  Joe  and  all  dear  friends,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  to  your  dearest  self. — Your  affectionate 
friend, 

LUCY." 

The  reading  of  this  sad  letter  drove  another  pang 
through  the  heart  of  Agnes.  "I  am  unfortunate," 
she  soliloquised,  "for  getting  news.  This  is  simply 
awful !  How  shall  I  ever  tell  poor  old  Joe  ?  Ought 
I  show  him  the  letter?  It  will  break  his  heart. 
Better,  after  all,  he  should  know ;  he  will  be  pleased 
with  the  kindly  reference  to  himself." 

Thus  she  resolved  to  allow  him  to  read  the  letter. 

That  same  afternoon  she  despatched  a  message  to 
him,  in  which  she  stated  that  she  desired  to  see  him 
that  night,  without  fail. 

Little,  Joe  knew,  as  he  hastened  down  to  182  — 
Street  that  evening,  tfie  sad  news  which  awaited 
him.  In  fact,  all  his  expectations  were  of  the  most 
optimistic  character,  because  Agnes  never  sent  for 
him  without  having  something  good  to  tell  him.  He 
arrived  at  the  door  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  Agnes 
herself  answered  the  knock,  and  endeavoured  to 
look  pleasant. 
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"Well,  Agnes,  what's  the  best  news?"  he  in- 
quired, as  he  seated  himself  in  the  easy  chair  in 
front  of  the  fire. 

"I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  moments,  but  you  must 
have  a  cup  of  warm  cocoa  first." 

"Of  course  it  is  good,  Agnes;  you  are  ever  the 
angel  of  good  tidings." 

Agnes  nearly  burst  into  tears,  but  she  concealed 
her  face  from  Joe  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  get  con- 
trol of  her  feelings.  She  immediately  changed  the 
conversation  by  asking  him  about  business,  and 
other  trivial  matters,  until  she  Bad  made  him  per- 
fectly at  his  ease. 

"Now,  dear  Joe,  I  have  a  letter  here  for  you  to 
read." 

She  handed  him  the  letter,  and  he  read  it  over 
without  making  a  pause.  Without  a  word  of  com- 
ment he  rose  from  his  chair,  shook  his  sister  by  the 
hand,  took  his  hat  and  walked  downstairs. 

"You  are  not  going,  dear  brother?"  she  cried 
after  him. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  street  door. 

"Do  come  back,  dear,"  she  repeated,  but  the  only 
response  was  the  slamming  of  the  door,  and  Joe 
was  gone. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bridge  he 
halted,  and  turning,  leaned  over  the  parapet.  Look- 
ing down  at  the  river,  he  endeavoured  to  catch  a 
cool  breath  of  air  from  over  the  water,  and  then 
gave  vent  to  his  pent  up  feelings  by  murmuring 
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the  words  :  "Loo  !  Oh,  my  Loo  !  What  did  she  say 
in  the  letter?"  he  asked  himself.  "God's  will  be 
done,  was  it  not  ?  Must  I  say  it,  too  ?  Yes.  Fiat 
voluntas  tua." 

Summoning  up  courage,  he  walked  on  up  the 
hill  towards  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and  John. 

Pulling  back  the  door  leading  to  the  left  aisle,  he 
walked  up  the  Church,  and  kneeling  down  before 
the  Shrine  of  the  Madonna  of  Good  Counsel,  he 
begged  the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted  to  obtain  for 
him  the  Spirit  of  Fortitude.  After  a  little  while 
peace  and  calm  stole  over  his  soul,  and,  addressing 
himself  once  more  to  the  Virgin,  he  said  : — "Oh, 
Mother,  the  lovely  child  that  your  Divine  Son  has 
summoned  to  Himself  has  asked  of  thee  a  favour. 
Do  not,  gentle  Mother,  despise  her  petition,  but 
hear  and  grant  her  prayer.  I  am  yours  now  by  every 
title.  Help  and  counsel  me,  Oh  Mother!" 
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HENCEFORTH  the  members  of  the  Guard  of  Honour 
at  Our  Lady's  Shrine  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
a  youth  of  about  nineteen  summers,  who,  morning 
after  morning,  and  evening  after  evening,  made  a 
prolonged  visit  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Mother  of  Good 
Counsel.  They  noted  also  that  on  each  occasion  he 
placed  two  lighted  candles  in  the  great  candelabra 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  altar.  Little,  did  they 
guess,  however,  the  reasons  which  actuated  this  new 
client  of  Madonna  to  be  so  faithful  and  persistent 
in  his  visits. 

On  the  same  evening  that  Joe  read  the  sad  com- 
munication from  Lucy  he  resolved  that  daily  mass 
and  two  visits  to  the  Shrine  should  form  part  of  his 
future  programme — all  for  the  weal  of  Lucy's 
lingering  spirit.  He  lighted  two  candles,  one  to 
represent  Lucy,  the  other  to  represent  himself.  This 
sudden  change  in  Joe's  demeanour  was  the  cause  of 
great  surprise  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  since  he 
was  always  looked  upon  as  the  radical  of  the  family. 
Though  it  aroused  a  deal  of  comment,  still  no  one 
attempted,  in  his  hearing,  to  pass  a  remark  on  his 
latest  attitude,  because  they  knew  full  well  that  there 
was  something  beneath  it  all,  if  not  pathetic,  at  least 
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too  sacred  to  be  spoken  of  glibly.  His  life  had 
entered  upon  a  distinctly  new  phase,  and  Agnes 
alone  was  admitted  into  the  sanctum  of  his  thoughts. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  strolled  with  his  sister  along 
the  main  road  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  conversation 
veered  round  to  the  topic  of  Joe's  future. 

"Agnes,"  he  began,  "you  remember  how  I  used 
to  resent  your  little  sermons?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  but  you  know  I  never  felt  hurt,  for 
you  see  I  always  took  your  age  and  thoughtlessness 
into  account." 

"Well,  I  don't  feel  a  bit  like  that  now.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion — it  may  be  a  pessimistic  view 
to  take  of  things — that  life  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses." 

"Is  that  your  latest  conclusion  ?" 

"Yes,  there  are  too  many  bruised  hearts  in  the 
world  to  make  anyone  believe  it  to  be  the  best  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  lasting  happiness  in  it." 

"Too  true,  dear  brother;  we  have  only  the 
phantom  of  happiness  here.  Only  in  novels  will 
you  find  everything  winding  up  happily." 

"But  why  should  novelists  insist  on  making  their 
characters  so  untrue  to  nature  ?  Is  it  not  their  busi- 
ness to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  just  as  it  is 
the  dramatist's?" 

"Those  who  read  their  productions  like  to  have 
it  so,  and  most  novelists  write  to  sell  their  books." 

"But  why  should  they  cater  to  depraved  tastes  in 
that  manner?" 

"Simply  because  the  reading  public  want  to  be 
humbugged.  They  like  to  be  translated  to  an  ideal 
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land,  where  the  doings  and  sayings  of  its  people 
are  ideal,  and  thus  escape  from  their  own,  often- 
times, uncongenial  surroundings." 

"There  is  something  then  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  novelist.  But  I  certainly  cannot  understand  how 
they  make  up  so  many  impossible  characters.  If 
life  were  anything  like  what  most  of  them  pourtray 
it,  I  must  confess  that  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  both  very  foolish  and  very  wicked." 

"Well,  thank  God,  life  is  not  so  bad  as  all  that. 
We,  who  are  members  of  the  Household  of  the 
Faith,  know  very  well  that  in  the  worst  of  circum- 
stances there  is  always  a  kindly  Father  watching 
over  us." 

"But  say,  does  it  not  seem  strange  the  rose  should 
wither  away  just  when  it  is  ready  to  blossom  out 
into  its  noonday  radiance?" 

"Do  you  refer  to  Lucy  ?" 

"Yes.  Why  should  a  loving  Father  take  away  a 
fair  young  girl  at  the  very  moment  when  the  full 
bloom  of  womanhood  is  coming  upon  her  ?" 

"I  was  thinking  like  you,  too,  and  I  asked  a  simi- 
lar question  of  Father  Alexis,  and  he  became  quite 
cross  with  me." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

'  'My  child,'  he  said,  'when  you  enter  a  garden 
of  beautiful  roses,  some  of  which  are  budding,  others 
in  half  bloom,  whilst  the  rest  are  spread  out  in  all 
the  radiance  of  full  bloom,  which,  of  all,  would  you 
pluck,  supposing  you  had  the  right  to  choose.'  " 
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"  'I  think,'  I  answered,  'that  I  should  pluck  either 
the  bud  or  the  half-bloom.'  ' 

'"Why,  then,'  he  asked,  'should  not  He  Who 
made  the  roses  to  bud  forth  and  blossom  do  the 
same?  Then,'  he  continued,  'if  we  only  under- 
stood aright  the  ways  of  God,  and  His  dealings 
with  us,  we  should  certainly  see  that  an  early  death 
is  a  special  mark  of  His  predilection.'  Then  open- 
ing his  Breviary,  he  translated  for  me  a  passage 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  :  "He  was  taken 
away  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding 
or  deceit  beguile  his  soul.  For  the  bewitching  of 
vanity  obscureth  good  things,  and  the  wanderings 
of  concupiscence  overturneth  the  innocent  mind.  Be- 
ing made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  he  filled  a  long 
space.  For  his  soul  pleased  God,  therefore  He 
hastened  to  bring  him  out  of  the  mfdst  of  iniquities ; 
but  the  people  see  this,  and  understand  not,  nor  lay 
up  such  things  in  their  hearts.  That  the  grace  of 
God  and  His  mercy  is  with  the  saints,  and  that  He 
hath  respect  to  His  chosen  ;  but  the  just  that  is  dead 
condemneth  the  wicked  that  are  living,  and  youth 
soon  ended,  the  long  life  of  the  unjust." 

"How  did  you  remember  all  that?" 

"When  the  priest  read  it  to  me  I  asked  him  where 
I  could  find  it.  So  he  told  me,  and  I  committed  it 
to  memory." 

"It  is  a  most  consoling  passage,  and,  after  all, 
Agnes,  it  is  only  selfishness  which  makes  us  wish  to 
have  such  a  soul  amongst  us." 
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"Indeed,  Joe,  dear,  we  are  often  much  more  sel- 
fish than  we  like  to  allow.  Real  love  desires  the 
happiness  of  the  beloved.  Wherefore,  if  one  is  hap- 
pier with  God  than  here,  why  should  we  wish  to 
keep  Lucy  here?" 

"Yes,  Agnes,  I  admit  your  argument  is  good  in 
theory,  but  it  is  hard  to  part  with  those  you  love." 

"I  grant  it  is  human  nature  to  feel  keenly  the  loss 
of  a  loved  one,  but  you  know  our  Faith  assures  us 
that  the  dear  one  is  not  lost,  but  only  gone  before." 

"'Tis  hard,  Agnes ;  very  hard." 

"When  are  you  coming  to  see  Lucy?'* 

"We  shall  take  a  run  down  to-morrow  evening,  if 
that  is  convenient." 

"Oh,  quite  convenient." 

"But  say  !  I  was  telling  Milo  about  my  intentions 
for  the  future." 

"Yes  !  Yes  !  And  what  did  he  say?" 

"Oh,  he  lauded  them ;  but  still  did  not  speak  very 
encouragingly." 

"Perhaps  he  thinks  that  your  purpose  is  only  sug- 
gested by  a  passing  whim." 

"He  may  think  so,  if  he  likes.  Of  course,  I  allow 
that  the  present  crisis  has  accentuated  matters,  but 
you  know  well  that  my  mind  has  been  occupied  with 
the  thought  on  and  off  for  a  long  time,  especially 
since  my  illness." 

"I  know  that,  and  furthermore,  Lucy's  threatened 
departure  from  our  family  circle  is  the  hand  of  God 
clearing  away  impediments." 
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"The  very  same    idea  struck   me.      'Who   hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord.'  " 

"Did  Milo  offer  you  any  particular  advice?" 
"Yes,  he  spoke  to  me  kindly,  but  still  in  his  usual 
business-like  fashion.  He  told  me  not  to  be  hasty, 
since  the  matter  in  hand  required  deep  thought  and 
mature  consideration.  He  went  on  to  quote  Ray's 
failure  as  something  likely  to  happen  in  my  case 
were  I  over  precipitous.  He  finally  wound  up  by 
advising  me  to  study,  pray,  and  wait." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  advice  yourself?" 
"Well,  I  look  upon  Milo  as  a  purely  disinterested 
party.      I  don't  think  he  would  allow  a   dram    of 
selfishness  to  enter  into  the   reckoning,    so  at    the 
moment  I  went  away  with  an  easier  mind." 
"Are  you  still  of  the  same  mind  ?" 
"No.    My  mind  varies  very  much  on  the  matter. 
One  time  I  feel  inclined  to  wait,  at  another,  the  idea 
of  hastening    on    becomes    paramount.       The   old 
maxim,  'delays  are  dangerous,'  seems  to  urge  me 
along,    but,     of    course,    I    don't   intend   to   rush 
matters." 

"Did  Ray  speak  to  you  on  the  subject?" 
"Yes,  we  had  a  long  chat  a  few  nights  ago,  and 
he  seemed  quite  anxious  for  me  to  go  away." 
"Did  he  speak  about  his  own  failure  at  all  ?" 
"Indeed  he  did,  and  big  tears  welled  up  into  his 
dark  blue  eyes.    He  seemed  to  grow  very  sad  while 
we  discussed  the  affair.    Then,  after  drawing  a  long 
sigh,  and  wiping  away  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
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said,  'maybe  I  shall  follow  you  some  day,  if  it  is  not 
too  late.'  " 

"Joe,"  I  think  poor  Ray  is  very  unhappy.  I  feel 
awfully  sorry  for  him." 

"He  gave  me  very  clearly  to  understand  that  he  is 
not  in  the  best  of  spirits.  I  pity  poor  Ray,  for  he 
is  good  nature  itself." 

"We  shall  catch  the  five-thirty  train  to-morrow 
evening,  and  bring  comfort  to  Lucy." 

"Very  well,  Agnes.  Can  you  suggest  any  little 
present  I  might  bring  her?" 

"A  Chaplet  of  the  Dolours.  It  is  the  most  con- 
genial thing  I  know." 

"I  shall  select  one  when  down  town  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Yes,"  thought  Joe,  as  he  wandered  into  an 
Italian  shop  on  the  Quays  next  morning,  "Loo  will 
like  the  Dolours.  She  has  had  her  measure  of  sorrow 
doled  out  to  her.  'Still,  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord.'  " 
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"Oh,  we  laid  her  in  the  grave, 

Where  the  willows  sadly  wave, 

And  the  hollow  winds  are  sighing  their  plaintive 
wail; 

And  I'm  alone,  alone,  alone, 

So  wearily  I  moan, 

For  my  lost  love,  my  snowy-breasted  pearl." 

Agnes  and  Joe  saw  and  spoke  with  Lucy  for  the 
last  time  in  this  vale  of  tears.  She  was  unexpectedly 
cheerful,  but  pale,  worn,  and  emaciated.  Her  hands 
at  one  time  so  soft  and  warm,  were  now  mere  skele- 
tons, icy  cold,  and  clammy.  On  her  worn  wrist  she 
still  bore  the  bracelet  which  Joe  placed  there  on  a 
merry  Christmas  Day  in  bygone  times.  Her  face 
had  lost  all  the  ruddy  glow,  and  her  cheeks  were 
drawn,  but  on  her  brow  resignation  sat  enthroned. 
As  her  body  wasted,  her  spirit  seemed  to  assume 
empire  in  due  proportion.  The  marvellous  beauty 
of  her  soul  was  now  seen  to  best  advantage.  So  com- 
pletely had  it  taken  place  of  her  physical  charms,  so 
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fascinating  was  the  spiritual  side  of  her  nature,  that 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  her  quite  overlooked 
her  malady. 

Joe  and  Agnes  had  anticipated  a  very  gloomy 
evening,  but  everything  turned  out  to  the  contrary. 

They  conversed  for  a  while  over  their  past  frivoli- 
ties, their  stay  at  Glendalough,  and  the  old  Guide 
came  in  for  a  kindly  remembrance.  Then  the  con- 
versation turned  on  Agnes'  and  Joe's  future. 

"Well,  I  hope  with  all  confidence  to  be  numbered 
among  the  children  of  God  very  soon,  but  I  am  sure 
I  shall  have  to  spend  a  long  time  in  purgatory.  I 
know  you  and  Joe  will  pray  for  me,"  began  Lucy. 

"You  won't  be  there  long,  Loo,"  said  Joe  cheer- 
ingly. 

"I  don't  know,  you  know  I  have  been  a  frivolous 
girl ;  but,  by  the  by,  I  heard  that  you  are  praying 
hard  for  a  vocation.  Now,  Joe,  I  want  to  ask  a 
favour  of  you ;  when  you  are  a  priest  will  you  re- 
member me  when  you  hold  in  your  hand  the  Holy 
of  Holies?" 

"I  trust,  Lucy,  if  I  am  found  worthy,  you  will 
never  be  forgotten  ;  but,  Lucy,  what  about  your  part 
of  the  contract?" 

"Well,  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  ever  be  allowed  to 
see  God  face  to  face,  which,  through  His  mercy  I 
hope,  you  will  never  be  forgotten." 

"What  about  me,  Lucy?"  demanded  Agnes, 
anxiously. 
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"You  also,  dear  Agnes,  my  sweetest  and  kindliest 
friend ;  you  shall  have  the  prayers  of  this  poor  child 
who  loved  you  here." 

"You  are  a  darling,  Loo.  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing for  you  now." 

"Pray  for  me,  Agnes." 

"Don't  cry,  Loo,"  said  Joe,  consolingly,  as  he 
wiped  the  big  tears  gently  from  the  sick  girl's  face. 

"I  can't  help  it,  Joe;  I  feel  so  happy.  It  was  so 
kind  of  you  and  Agnes  to  come  and  see  me." 

Five  days  later  all  that  remained  of  the  winsome 
girl  was  borne  away  to  its  last  resting  place  on  the 
green  hillside.  The  youth  of  the  parish,  in  their 
white  scarves  and  hat  bands,  insisted  on  carrying 
Lucy's  coffin  in  front  of  the  hearse  all  the  way  to 
the  cemetery.  Joe  was  one  of  the  chief  mourners. 
He  stood  silently  by  the  grave  while  the  prayers 
were  being  recited.  "Requiescat  in  pace,"  said  the 
priest,  and  Joe  answered  "Amen"  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  a  sincere  and  sorrowing  heart. 

Slowly  he  turned  his  back  on  the  cemetery,  pray- 
ing that  the  six  feet  of  earth  might  press  lightly  on 
a  heart  that  he  loved;  that  the  daisies  and  wild 
violets  might  perennially  flower  over  the  grave  of 
innocence  and  beauty;  and  that  the  Angel  of  God 
might  carefully  guard  and  protect  the  ashes  of  the 
companion  of  his  boyhood,  until  the  day  of  a 
glorious  Resurrection.  Straight  home  he  returned 
to  the  city,  and  directed  his  steps  to  the  frequented 
Shrine,  where,  bending  low,  he  petitioned  for  coun- 
sel and  guidance.  Once  more  he  experienced  great 
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comfort  of  soul  and  strengthened  resolution  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  service  of  his  Master.  On  leaving 
the  Church  he  called  upon  Agnes  to  give  her  a  full 
account  of  the  day's  happenings. 

"Well,  dear  brother,  you  were  the  spectator  of  a 
sad  but  consoling  sight  to-day." 

"Yes,  human  nature  insists  on  asserting  itself 
on  such  occasions.  You  know  we  would  want  to  be 
angels  not  to  have  feelings.  Poor  Loo  had  a  beauti- 
ful funeral ;  I  never  thought  she  was  so  well  liked." 

"Sit  down,  dear,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  Agnes 
in  a  kindly  manner  entreated,  as  she  drew  a  chair 
in  front  of  a  bright  fire. 

"First  of  all-  there  was  not  a  family  for  miles  but 
was  represented.  The  hearse  was  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  piled  with  wreaths.  The  coffin  was 
carried  the  whole  way  to  the  cemetery,  and  only  by 
unmarried  men.  At  each  cross-roads,  the  cortege 
halted  to  say  the  De  Profundis.  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  have  been  able  to  give  out  the 
prayers,  but  I  could  not  trust  my  voice." 

"It  must  have  been  grand,  but  isn't  it  well  for 
Lucy  now,  far  away  in  the  realms  of  bliss?  How 
much  better  is  she  than  those  who  are  left  after  her 
to  toil  and  sorrow." 

"Indeed  it  is  well  for  her.  I  am  sure  she  is  en- 
joying eternal  rest,  and  it  would  be  selfish  to  wish 
her  here  in  this  'Vale  of  Tears.'  ' 

"Yes,  dear  brother,  there  is  nothing  lasting  here 
below,  disappointment  and  sorrow  is  ever  marring 
our  most  pleasant  hours." 
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"Yes,  but  we  must  not  be  too  pessimistic;  things 
might  be  very  much  worse." 

"Quite  true  I  Our  fondest  and  highest  hopes  are 
centred  in  that  place,  where,  we  must  trust  in  God, 
Lucy  has  arrived." 

"That's  right,  Agnes.  What  matters  it  if  things 
are  not  so  bright  as  to  make  this  earth  a  paradise, 
provided  we  have  the  certainty  of  one  day  attaining 
to  happiness." 

"Oh,  Joe,  dear!  Wouldn't  life  be  an  awful  fail- 
ure without  such  a  hope  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  most  ardent  longings  of  the  human 
heart  should  one  day  be  stifled." 

"Indeed,  life  with  its  burdens  and  disappoint- 
ments should  very  soon  prove  intolerable,  did  not 
God  implant  in  our  hearts  this  beautiful  hope." 

Joe,  although  not  yet  arrived  at  his  twentieth 
year,  was  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  philosophic 
moods  and  musings.  In  his  happiest  moments, 
when  everything  around  was  brightest,  and  lent  it- 
self to  enjoyment,  he  felt  there  was  something 
wanting.  What  was  that  something,  and  where 
would  he  find  it  ?  he  often  asked  himself.  The  an- 
swer, "Not  here  !  not  here  !"  drummed  on  his  ear. 

"Where,  then  ?"  In  the  depths  of  the  cloister?" 
Perhaps  ! 

He  had  read  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Saints,  and 
wondered  how  they  found  happiness  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  trials.  According  to  the  words  of 
his  Divine  Master,  it  should  be  so,  for  did  He  not 
say,  "Those  who  will  leave  all  and  follow  Me  will 
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receive  a  hundredfold  in  this  life,  and  eternal  life 
hereafter." 

Finally,  he  resolved  to  consult  his  spiritual 
director,  who,  after  mature  consideration,  advised 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  the  road  of  perfection.  Joe 
was  pleased  with  the  advice,  and  resolved  to  break, 
one  by  one,  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  world, 
so  that,  being  freed  from  all  impediments,  he 
should  have  absolute  freedom  to  run  in  the  way  of 
the  Counsels. 
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"WHY  can't  you  go  into  the  Diocesan  Seminary, 
like  other  men's  sons,  and  be  a  priest  at  home  with 
us?"  asked  De  Prenderghast,  Senior,  when  Joe 
was  endeavouring  to  explain  that  he  was  about  to 
break  entirely  with  his  surroundings. 

"My  boy,  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  this  fad  of 
yours  at  all,  at  all.  There  are  as  good  priests  here 
in  the  diocese  as  you  will  find  in  any  monastery. 
Look  at  our  own  little  priest,  why,  he  is  a  walking 
Saint." 

"I  don't  doubt  you  at  all,  sir,  but  life  in  a  Reli- 
gious Order  is  more  akin  to  my  wishes." 

"Well !  and  are  we  never  to  see  you  at  all  when 
you  are  a  priest?" 

"That  all  depends." 

"Ah,  don't  be  nonsensical,  boy;  go  into  Clon- 
liffe,  and  when  you  are  a  priest,  I  shall  go  and 
spend  an  occasional  evening  with  you.  You  can  do 
priestly  duties  just  the  same." 

"No  use,  father;  you  can't  persuade  me." 
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"Well,  have  your  own  way;  you  know  best. 
When  do  you  mean  to  go?" 

"About  two  months  hence." 

"Well,  may  God  bless  you,  my  son,  and  give 
you  grace  to  persevere." 

One  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  Autumn  an 
impressive  ceremony  was  witnessed  in  the  Private 
Chapel  attached  to  one  of  the  Religious  houses  in 
the  city  of  Dublin.  On  the  predella  of  the  high 
altar  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  sat  in  an  armchair. 
On  his  right  stood  the  Master  of  Novices — a  man 
deeply  skilled  in  the  art  of  religious  life,  whilst  on 
the  first  step  knelt  several  youths,  with  bowed  heads 
and  hands  clasped  before  their  breasts.  Down  the 
aisle  were  seated  the  friends  of  the  postulants,  con- 
spicuous amongst  whom  were  Joe's  parents,  and 
his  sister  Agnes,  the  stalls  being  occupied  by  the 
members  of  the  Order. 

"Quid  petistis?"  demanded  the  Father  Provin- 
cial, in  a  subdued  tone. 

"Misericordiam  Dei  et  habitum  Ordinis,  etc," 
was  the  brief  response. 

Whereupon  the  Provincial  began  his  address  to 
the  Postulants. 

"Dearly  Beloved  in  Christ, — 

"You  are  aware  of  the  solemn  obligations  of 
those  who  aspire  to  the  Religious  life.  If  not,  I 
consider  it  my  solemn  duty  to  point  out  to  you,  be- 
fore assuming  the  holy  habit,  that  your  business  for 
the  future  will  be  to  lead  a  life  of  mortification  and 
self-denial,  which  is  likened  by  the  Fathers  to 
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martyrdom  itself.  You  shall  be  requested  to  re- 
nounce your  own  wills,  your  likes  and  your  dislikes, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  and  direction  of  your 
superiors  in  everything  they  shall  deem  necessary 
for  your  spiritual  advancement.  And  this  not  only 
in  matters  of  great  moment,  but  even  in  the  smallest 
details  of  life.  You  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to 
go  wherever  you  are  sent,  whether  to  distant  Asia 
or  the  remote  Antipodes.  Your  first  and  grand 
example  shall  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  Who,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  Will  of  the  Father,  was  made 
obedient  even  to  the  death  on  the  Cross.  Aftei* 
Whom,  you  shall  closely  imitate  His  holy  Mother, 
who  said,  without  demur,  'Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord ;  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.' 

"Again,  you  will  learn  to  take  Poverty  for  your 
mistress.  First,  and  above  all,  poverty  of  spirit. 
Casting  away  all  mundane  things,  you  will  empty 
your  hearts  of  worldly  desires,  and  thus  be  con- 
formed to  Him  who  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory, 
taking  upon  Himself  the  form  and  habit  of  a  slave. 

"To  ensure  and  safeguard  this  life  of  poverty  you 
can  no  longer  lay  claim  to,  or  possess,  anything,  be 
it  ever  so  insignificant,  but  all  things  must  be  held 
in  common. 

"Lastly,  you  must  practise  in  its  fulness  that  vir- 
tue which  makes  men  like  unto  angels. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  observe  this 
manner  of  life?" 

*  *  -,r  -:<•  -*  •*  -::- 
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During  the  singing  of  the  "Veni  Creator  Spiri- 
tus,"  the  novices  prostrated  before  the  Altar.  Joe 
felt  intensely,  unspeakably  happy.  Tears  flowed  in 
abundance  down  his  cheeks-  as  he  realised  that 
"One  day  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord  is  better  than 
thousands." 

After  Joe's  joy  his  mother's  came  next.  No 
language  can  express,  or  pen  pourtray,  the  delight 
experienced  by  her  in  witnessing  that  ceremony. 
She  had  sorrowed  much  over  Ray's  failure,  but 
Joe's  resolution  compensated  for  the  entire  past.  It 
is  the  chief  delight  of  every  Christian  mother,  and 
more  particularly  of  an  Irish  mother,  to  behold  her 
son  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
sacred  priesthood,  but  when  there  is  added  to  the 
Sacred  Ministry  the  Religious  Life,  then  her  hap- 
piness is  supreme  on  earth.  Agnes,  too,  felt  that 
heaven  had  descended  down  to  the  little  Oratory, 
and  after  a  short  time  had  winged  its  flight  to  dis- 
tant spheres  again. 

But  Lucy  !  Lucy  beheld  it  all  from  her  throne  far 
up  amongst  the  Virgin  Choir,  and  cried,  "Amen" 
to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  Who 
ordereth  all  things  for  good. 
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